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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  GROWING  Newspaper  .  .  .  Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper 


HiCA 


THE  BIG6EST  MONTH 
IN  DAILY  NEWS  HISTORY! 


UP  20.980  OVER  OCTOBER.  1954 


Saturday  circulation  set  an  October 
record,  too,  reaching  612,297,  up  24, 
640  over  October,  1954. 

Figures  like  these  show  why  the  Daily  News 
is  Chicago's  growing  newspaper  .  .  .  growing 
in  every  way  ...  in  circulation,  in  community 
stature,  in  selling  power  for  advertisers. 
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The  Scott  Ideal  Matrix  Moulding  Machine 
rolls  any  kind  of  matrix.  The  form  is  started 
under  the  upper  cylinder  by  the  application 
of  a  crossed  belt  drive  which  permits  the  cyl¬ 
inder  to  vary  its  surface  speed  between  and 
without  slippage.  This  drive  allows  the 
upper  cylinder  to  find  its  own  float  without 
strain  on  the  matrix.  Powerful  rolling  mill 


effect  and  straight  line  pressure  assures  easy 
operation. 

With  the  Scott  free  moulding  cylinders  all 
imperfections  are  eliminated,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  sharp,  full  depth  rolled  mats  free  from 
mechanical  buckling. 

Your  inquiry  regarding  these  Scott  Ideal  Mat¬ 
rix  Machines  is  invited. 


Buy  with  Confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


ST.x  PAUL 


DISPATCH 


A  RIOOER  NEWSPAPER 


PIONEER  PRESS 


'Ramsey  and  Dakota  counties 
* 'Total  retail  sales.  5Ules  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  Power— May  10.  1055 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


TAKES  THIS 
TWIN’S  BLANKET! 


When  it  comes  to  ‘‘blanket*’ 
coverage  in  the  St.  Paul 
“half”  of  the  nation’s  13th  largest  ^ 
market**,  the  St.  Paul  “Twin” 
wears  none  but  its  daily 
and  Sunday  best  .  .  . 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press! 
And  no  one  .  .  .  but  NO  ONF*.  .  .  . 
can  take  it  away  from  him! 

The  fact  is,  no  other  newspaper 
even  gets  a  good  grab  at  the  hem! 


(Kamtf  £  Dokofo 
Counkits) 


FAMILY  COVERAGE 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

mu  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH.PIONEER  PRESS 
OTHER  TWIN  CITIES  DAILIES 

Sfiurcf:  Families.  Sales  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  power— .May  10.  1950 
Oispalch-Ploncer  Press — A. B.C.— 3/31/55 
Oehcr  T.C.  Dallies— A  B  C.— 3/31/55 
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Depreciation  Factor  New  Plant  Guide 

In  Newsprint  Price  To  the  Editor:  Congratula- 
rni.  tioHS  OH  the  new  Editorial  Page 

TO  THE  editor:  The  oon-  newspaper, 

troversy  regarding  the  price  of  ^  your  enSe 

newsprint  does  not  ay  much  bucation  .  .  .  News  stories, 
stress  on  the  long-continued  de-  photographs,  relative  to 

preciation  of  pulp  and  paper-  ^  “  *1  ’  ,  .  ,  . 

making  machinery  that  has  been  buUt,  new  mLhineiy  being  in 
evident  in  many  Canadian  mills  .  i,  j  „  j  j.-,.-  .  •  jj 

in  recent  years.  While  it  is  additions  being  add- 

probably  true  that  present  oper-  f  newspaper  plants 

ating  costs  may  not  justify  the  found  a  most  receive 

raise  in  price  of  newsprint  by  audience  here.  Th^ 

some  mills,  there  are  many  mills  stories  have  served  as  a  guide 
that  must  budget  in  advance  for  ^  thinking  relative 

extensive  replacements  of  ma-  enlarging  our  present  plant 
chinery,  or  continual  interrup-  snd  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
tions  in  production  will  reduce  ment. 

the  supply  or  even  shut  down  Floyd  A.  Brown 

some  mills.  Vicepresident-Circulation 

This  obsei-vation  is  not  made  Director, 
on  behalf  of  any  paper  manu-  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News 
facturer  or  association.  It  is 

simply  a  personal  view  of  the  ' 

situation  from  a  trade  press  re- 

porter  and  photographer  who  ^  f  f 

has  seen  and  photographed  pulp  /  J  L  . 

and  paper  production  methods 
in  many  mills  in  Quebec  pro-  »  p 

vince,  some  in  Ontario,  and  some  tr  Oman  s  rages 
in  New  Brunswick.  She  was  made  of  honor  for 

With  many  mills  running  24  sister.  For  the  abdomen: 

hours  a  day,  the  depreciation  o®  the  floor  on  your  back. 


MRS.  AI.BERTA  F.  RARSE 


arms  resting  on  the  floor  over¬ 
head. — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 


Never  More 


Although  it  was  apparent 
she  heard  louder  voices  better, 
she  rarely  wears  her  spectacles. 
—  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 


Than  a 


We  received  a  very  nice  letter  from  a 
woman  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  other 
day  and  we  thought  you  might  like  to 
share  it  with  us. 


The  bride  wore  a  full-skirted 
high  school.  —  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail. 


Mrs.  Barse’s  letter  is  typical  of  the  many 
we  receive  from  people  who  are  kind  enough 
to  write  about  the  value  of  their  service 
and  the  friendliness  and  help  of  telephone 
people. 

Such  letters  are  not  only  pleasant  to 
receive  but  an  encouragement  to  all  of  us 
to  do  even  better  in  the  days  to  come. 


Alert,  Dedicated  .^be  horticulturist  department 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  always  at  South  Dakota  State  College 
a  pleasure  to  watch  the  alert-  suggested  enclosing  the  berry 
ness  and  dedication  of  E  &  P  to  bed  in  a  isn’t  possible,  try  put- 
newspaper  coverage.  ting  a  collar  frame  of  chicken 


Manager, 

Copley  News  Service, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


the  Fourth  Estate  I» 


Vol.  88,  No.  48,  November  19,  1955.  Editor  &  PuW^lsher, 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  iuu< 

— in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  In_c 


-The  International  Year  Book 

... _ ,  _ _ _  _  _ _ .  _  Eklitorial  and  business  ofliesi 

at  1475  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  86,  N.  Y.  Entered  sj 
second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Odice  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  under  the 
March  3,  1879,  with  Titles  Patented  and  Registered  and  Contents  Copyrightw 
1955  by  The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  16.60  in  Unites 
States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada,  All  other  countries,  $10.00. 
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No.  57  in  a  series  of  fnemlhj  talks 


Newspapers  Will  Be  First 
To  Get  Movie  Poll  Results 


Unlike  many  news  stories  nowadays, 
the  announcement  of  the  winners  of  the 
Audience  Awards  election  will  be  given 
first  to  national  wire  services  and  news¬ 
papers.  It  will  be  made  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  at  a  dinner  for  the  press  that  will  be 
held  in  Hollywood. 

When  the  Audience  Awards  were  first 
planned  there  was  preliminary  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  advisability  of  announcing 
the  winners  on  a  national  sponsored  tele¬ 
vision  show.  This  plan,  however,  was 
abandoned. 

Listing  the  reasons  for  this  decision,  Elmer 
C.  Rhoden,  national  Audience  Awards  chair¬ 
man,  said  the  first  was  simple  fairness.  News¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  have  printed 
numerous  stories  about  the  Audience  Awards, 
he  said,  so  it  was  “only  fair  that  we  on  our 
part  reciprocate  by  giving  newspapers  first 
consideration  when  the  final  results  are  an¬ 
nounced.” 

“Also,”  he  added,  “there  has  been  some  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  part  of  wire  services  that  they  have 
been  sidestepped  in  favor  of  other  media  in 
making  such  announcements.  We  want  to  avoid 
that  criticism.” 


This  decision  has  a  special  significance 
for  us.  We  have  remarked  several  times 
in  this  space  on  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry.  We  are  also  glad  to  report 
that  several  newspapers  have  applauded 
Mr.  Rhoden’s  decision. 

For  those  who  came  in  late  we  might  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  Audience  Awards  furnish 
the  means  by  which  the  public  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  own  choice 
of  the  best  picture,  best  performances 
and  most  promising  new  screen  personalities  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  choice  will  be  made  in 
an  election  which  will  be  held  from  November 
17  to  27  in  thousands  of  movie  theatres  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

As  the  number  of  ballots  cast  promises  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  vote  given  many  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  it  obviously  is  going  to  be  quite 
an  election.  Millions  of  people  —  among  them 
your  readers — will  want  to  know  who  won.  For 
this  reason  the  announcement  of  the  winners 
will  make  a  good  news  story. 

As  Mr.  Rhoden  says,  it  is  only  fair  that  this 
story  should  be  given  first  to  news  services  and 
newspapers. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Looking  for  SALES  in 
the  Springfield  Market? 


then  turn  to  the 
Illinois  State 
Journal  &  Register 

THE  ONLY  WAY 
TO  SELL  THIS 
SALES -RICH 


If  you’ve  been  searching  for  SALES  .  .  .  look  FIRST  into 


-  Ray  Erwin*8  ^  . 

L^tippin^d 


umn 


Country  Correspondence  I 

Country  correspondents  wail  when  their  priceless  prose  is  pruned.  | 
Valuable  as  their  contributions  are  to  a  newspaper  with  rural  readers, 
chaff  must  be  winnowed  from  news  kernels. 

Glorya  Nanne,  district  editor,  Sault  Daily  Star,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ont.. 
scoops  from  her  wastebasket  some  chaff  she  threshes  through,  such  as 
hospitalization  for  an  “apparition,”  a  farmer  “having  had  the  misfortune 
of  getting  hurt  with  a  kicking  cow,”  gift  of  a  “cider  hope  chest”  and  the 
man  who  “flew  by  plane.”  Club  women  were  asked  to  bring  “milk  pic¬ 
tures”  to  a  meeting,  “26  took  a  course  in  Ambulance  Corpse  first  aid” 
and  others  were  asked  “to  fill  in  their  forms  to  become  encorporated.” 

There  was  this  notice  request:  “To  All  Gossips:  We  are  not  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  stork.  When  we  are  we  will  give  notice.  Bear  in  mind, 
it’s  our  business  and  legal  marriage  certificate  No.  MA  682355.” 

“Despite  all  this,  correspondents  as  a  whole  are  a  conscientious  lot,” 
forgivingly  observes  Miss  Nanne.  “One  woman  wrote  to  apologize  for  not 
sending  news,  stating  she  had  suffered  a  miscarriage  and  had  no  time  to 
find  a  replacement  before  she  left  for  a  hospital.”  1 


Reporters  Never  Rest 

LIPPED  from  Diddy  Mathews  Palmer’s  column  in  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Dcdly  MaU: 

“A  couple  of  hard-workiiiK,  highly-paid  Daily  Mail  reporters  were  earning 
their  pay  checks  the  other  afternoon  by  playing  a  spirit^  game  of  ti-tac-toe. 
This  tough  assignment  completed,  they  put  on  their  green  eyeshades,  rolled 
up  their  sleeves  and  tackled  their  next  job:  making  up  appropriate  names  for 
mythical  key  flgures  on  the  staff  of  a  mythical  newspaper. 

“And  here  are  the  names: 

“Macon  Profits,  Publisher:  Macon  Profits  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher:  Tommy 
UHsers.  Manae'-g  Editor:  I.  Tellemoff,  Ci‘y  Editor:  I.  A.  Gree.  Assistant 
City  Editor;  Pheedme  Oumoose,  Telegraph  Editor;  Odyssns  R.  O.  Pinyon, 
Ed.torial  Writer:  Willie  Wrunne,  Political  Reporter.  i 

“Ino  D.  Scores,  Sports  Editor;  Pat  Phannies,  Sports  Columnist;  Kovren  d« 
Daymes,  Society  Editor ;  Hemsa  Hyre,  Fashion  Editor :  Ima  Mix  Tupgal, 
Women’s  Columnist;  Eaton  Ganewaite,  Food  Editor;  Phunn  E.  S.  Thyng, 
Local  Columnist;  Omy  A.  Kinhed.  Movie  Reviewer  and  Music  Critic. 

“Nita  Nangle,  Feature  Writer:  Ira  Cordeths.  Obituary  Writer;  I.  M.  E. 
Gerbeever,  Cub  Reporter;  I.  Goofdagen.  Office  Boy;  Onen  E.  Rand,  Copy  Boy; 
Watts  Newrheef,  Police  Reporter;  Iva  Keesta  Fyles,  Librarian. 

“Wanmoore  Shott,  Photographer:  May  B.  Heesin  and  Doris  Klosed.  Private 
Secretaries  to  Publishers;  Thayer  L.  B.  Noboniss,  Comptroller:  Muspettle  Mor- 
sheets.  Circulation  Manager;  Wanner  Bysum  Spayce,  Advertising  Manager; 
Willett  Sellam,  Promotion  Idanager.” 

Byline:  V,  S.  Mail 


the  sales-rich  Springfield,  Illinois  market!  Here  are  over 
400,000  prospective  buyers  for  your  products  .  .  .  who  last  i 
year  rang  up  a  retail  sales  volume  of  over  ^19,443,752  { 

.  .  .  and  the  future  looks  even  brighter  for  1955!  There’s  ! 
no  easier  ...  or  more  economical  way  to  reach  this  market 
of  product-hungry  buyers  than  through  your  strong-sell 
advertisement  in  the  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  & 
REGISTER.  Why  not  investigate  its  sales-getting  poten¬ 
tial  today? 


E  REGISTER 
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jllUnota  §lalp  Sriro'hal  anJi  Irgigtcr 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC  National  Representatives 


Stanley  Baar,  Barber  and  Barr  Associates,  Public  Relations 
Counsel,  New  York;  { 

“Your  Clippings  Column  always  intrigues  me,  but  I  just  want  to  drop 
you  this  note  to  tell  you  that  the  two  items  Nov.  5  on  ‘A  Moral  for  Presf 
.^gents’  and  ‘Primer  for  City  Editors’  were  just  superb.  My  warmest 
congratulations  on  what  week  in  and  week  out  is  just  a  bang-up  job.’" 

Dave  Frailey,  Regional  Director  of  Public  Relations,  American 
Airlines,  Cbirago: 

“Thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  we  also  reprinted  in 
entirety  City  Editor  L.  T.  Anderson’s  ‘Primer  for  Press  Agents’  and  sent 
it  to  the  18  district  sales  managers  and  managers  of  operations  in  this 
central  region  who  handle  press  contacts  in  their  respective  cities.  I’vf 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Anderson,  but  I  number  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  among  the  best  newspaper  cities  in  the  country  and  some  of  his 
cohorts  on  the  Gazette  (including  his  predecessor,  Harry  Hoffman,  now 
assistant  managing  editor)  and  his  competitors  on  the  Daily  Mail  are 
among  the  nicest  guys  I’ve  ever  met  in  the  business.  In  fact,  former 
Charleston  newsman  Max  Fulleton,  now  AP  chief  of  bureau  in  Baltimore, 
was  a  boss  of  mine  and,  again,  one  of  the  finest  men  I’ve  ever  worked 
for.  Like  your  column  and  read  it  regularly.” 

Neil  Morgan,  Columnist,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune: 

“First  T  saw  of  your  column  on  my  column  (Oct.  22)  was  a  ‘Ven  ' 
Good’  note  from  Bill  Shea,  our  associate  publisher,  who  receives  E  &  P 
by  airmail.  So  you  know  I’m  happy.  Furthermore,  Gene  Williams,  Tribune 
executive  editor,  has  forwarded  your  column  with  a  letter  to  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune  editor  and  ASNE  program  chairman,  with  a 
suggestion  that  we  might  have  grist  for  a  1956  session  panel.  .And  may 
I  say,  as  they  all  say,  how  much  I  enjoy  your  column?” 

Essence  of  Yellow  Journalism 

Crooks  who  can  their  Faults  deny 
Are  headlined  Honest  Winners; 

Saints  who  do  for  Pardon  cry  ' 

Are  labeled  Champion  Sinners! 

— Daniel  O’Connell  , 
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No  man  has  yet  dreamed  up  a  medium  that  can  match  the 
newspaper  for  providing  the  national  advertiser  with  incisive 
local  impact.  The  closest  any  seller  of  goods  can  come  to 
sitting  in  the  lap  of  a  woman  when  she’s  making  up  her  food 
and  grocery  shopping  list  before  she  goes  out  to  buy  ...  is 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  one  medium  she  checks 
religiously  .  .  .  where  national  copy  is  cousin  to  that  of  the 
local  merchant  featuring  those  same  national  brands.  News- 
papers  are  as  vital  to  grocery  advertisers  as  eating  is  to  their 
customers. 


McDevitt 
sells  Newspapers 
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.  .  .  Wherever  newspaper  schedules  are  in  the 
planning  stage,  you’ll  find  the  McDevitt  man  on 
the  job.  Not  after  the  list  is  made  up  .  .  .  but 
back  behind  the  scenes,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sale  .  .  .  where  markets  are  first  measured,  policies 
put  into  effect,  and  your  newspaper  can  really  get 
the  hearing  it  deserves.  Remember  .  .  .  repre¬ 
sentation  by  McDevitt  means  results. 


AND  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  Inc. 

Representing  a  selective  list  of  leading  newspapers 

BOSTON  (MASS.),  HERALD-TRAVELER  SCRANTON  (PA.)  TIMES 

CAMDEN  (N.  J.),  COURIER  POST  TRENTON  (N.  J.)  TIMES 

NEW  YORK  POST  (PITTSBURGH  WEST)  WHEELING  (W.  VA.)  NEWS— REGISTER 

PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.)  NEWS  .  .  .  AND  THE  OGDEN  GROUP  OF  W.  VA. 
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Study  of  News  Objectivity 

TF  A  MAJORITY  of  representative  journalistic  leaders  support 
-*■  the  proposal,  and  if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained  from 
Foundation  funds,  a  study  of  news  objectivity  in  newspapers  will 
be  undertaken  during  the  next  Presidential  campaign. 

We  do  not  object  to  anyone  making  any  kind  of  a  study  of 
newspapers,  as  long  as  it  is  thorough  and  objective.  But  we  think 
it  is  highly  unfortunate  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional 
journalistic  fraternity  which  includes  all  media  in  its  membership, 
should  endorse  such  a  study  of  one  medium  instead  of  adhering  to 
its  original  concept  of  analyzing  the  campaign  coverage  of  all  media. 

An  eflFort  was  made  at  the  SDX  convention  in  Chicago  last 
week  to  amend  the  proposal  making  it  mandatory  for  its  Committee, 
and  the  Council  on  Communications  Research  which  will  do  the 
work,  to  expand  the  project  to  all  media.  But  the  amendment  was 
watered  down  to  a  “request”  that  this  be  done  if  possible.  In  our 
opinion,  this  means  that  because  of  the  ponderous  nature  of  such 
an  undertaking  it  will  not  be  attempted,  or  even  considered. 

The  convention  succumbed  to  a  plea  that  such  a  mandate  for 
an  enlarged  study  would  only  serve  to  kill  the  original  proposal 
for  a  study  of  newspapers.  Reasons  for  the  wisdom  of  SDX  to  be 
all-inclusive  in  its  outlook  were  given  short  shrift. 

SDX  members  at  the  convention  completely  ignored  the  history 
and  background  of  the  organization  in  considering  this  proposal 
since  1952,  and  overlooked  the  instructions  of  its  1954  convention. 

During  and  after  the  1952  Presidential  campaign  there  arose 
cries  of  a  “one-party  press”  and  also  criticism  of  magazines,  radio 
and  television  for  bias  in  news  treatment.  That  year,  SDX  called  for 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  review  of  what  all  media 
had  done.  A  top-flight  committee  studied  the  problem  and  de¬ 
termined  it  was  not  feasible  to  make  such  an  analysis  ex  post  facto. 

The  proposal  has  been  kept  on  ice,  and  last  year  SDX  resolved 
in  convention  to  name  another  committee  to  “make  a  continuing 
study  of  performance  in  these  areas,”  meaning  in  all  media.  The 
convention  last  week,  therefore,  accepted  an  incomplete  report,  not 
in  line  with  its  instructions,  and  certainly  at  variance  with  its  his¬ 
torical  purpose  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  news  media. 

The  committee  and  the  Council  on  Communications  Research 
wisely  decided  that  this  complex  study  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  a  mere  audit  of  space  in  newspapers  devoted  to  the  various 
candidates,  although  this  woidd  be  part  one  of  a  three-stage  study. 

The  second  phase  would  be  a  “flow  of  the  news”  study  to  de¬ 
termine  how  political  news  reaches  the  newspapers  and  how  it  is 
handled  by  editors. 

The  third  would  be  an  “attitude-and-effect”  project  to  “determine 
the  attitudes  of  newspaper  readers”  and  to  “determine  if  there  is 
any  co-relation  between  coverage  and  attitudes.” 

At  a  time  when  the  television  industry  is  asserting  that  the  people 
list  TV  as  their  number  one  information  source  in  an  election  year, 
it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  researcher  to  separate 
newspaper  readers  from  television  viewers.  What  are  they  going  to 
do?  Split  them  down  the  middle? 

In  approving  its  theme  for  the  c-oming  year,  the  SDX  conven¬ 
tion  accepted  “A  Free  Press— Free  World”  with  the  explanation  that 
“press”  meant  all  media.  It  seems  to  us  SDX  would  have  done  better 
to  be  single-minded,  holding  to  the  same  definition  for  all  its 
projects  including  its  study  of  press  objectivity. 
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In  Direct  Quotes 

“Propaganda  is  a  new  skill  in  the 
United  States.  No  university  gives 
courses  in  the  subject.  No  one  profes¬ 
sion  can  be  said  to  produce'  experts.  A 
newspaper  background,  for  example,  is 
good,  but  it  has  certain  defects.  Adver¬ 
tising  again  is  not  the  perfect  back¬ 
ground.  A  knowledge  of  psychology  is 
most  useful  but  .  .  .  well,  there  we  are. 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  criteria.” 

Theodore  C.  Streibert,  director  of 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  in  talk 
to  personnel  association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Recognizing  the  tremendous  cover¬ 
age  of  broadcasting,  and  its  impact  as  a 
news  vehicle',  we  are  happy  to  entertain 
requests  for  air-time  in  which  recog¬ 
nized  political  figures  may  make  known 
their  availability  for  the  nomination  by 
their  party  as  the  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

Robert  E.  Kintner,  President  of 
American  Broadcasting  Company. 

*  *  * 

“Anyone  can  write  a  long  story.  The 
secretary  who  takes  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  produces  a  report  and  is,  in 
effect,  a  reporter.  But  the  real  reporter 
is  one  who  can  get  the  guts  of  the  story 
and  tell  it  quickly,  interestingly,  and 
brightly.  We  don’t  want  stenographers 
or  secretaries.” 

Stephen  Rogers,  publisher  of 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard, 
in  staff  message. 

«  *  * 

Rosalind:  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Celia:  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as 
pigeons  feed  their  young. 

Rosalind:  Then  we'  shall  be  news- 
cramm’d. 

Celia:  All  the  better;  we  shall  be 
more  marketable. 

Charles  H.  Campbell,  British  In¬ 
formation  Services,  quoting  from 
Shakespeare’s  “As  You  Like  It” 
to  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Q  and  A  Panel 


Question:  Press  Capacity  for  Future 

A  GROWING  suburban  afternoon  daily  newspaper  of  17,000  circula- 

tion  needs  more  press  capacity.  What  type  of  press  and  how  many 
units  should  it  buy? 

Our  present  equipment  is  a  16-page  tubular.  It  has  one'  roll  stand 
position  for  each  unit,  a  manual  paper  hoist,  no  color  units  and  operates 
at  a  speed  of  25,000  per  hour. 

Our  goal  is  to  maintain  a  1:15  P.  M.  news  deadline,  a  2:00  P.  M. 
press  start  and  a  5:00  P.  M.  delivery.  98%  of  our  papers  are  home  de¬ 
livered  within  an  area  of  some  114  square  miles. 

Our  tentative  proposal  was  to  add  two  units  (8  pages)  to  our 
present  press  initially,  a  third  unit  in  about  five'  years;  provide  two 
color  cylinders,  double  roll  stand  positions,  a  balloon  former  and  under- 
the-folder  lead. 

This  installation,  seven  units  of  tubular,  would  cost  approximately 
as  much  as  a  new  4  unit  single  width  semi-cylindrical  with  double  roll 
stands  and  two  color  cylinders.  The  manning,  it  would  appear,  would 
be  virtually  the  same  on  both  installations. 

In  order  to  test  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
installations  we  applied  our  peak  month’s  business  (June  1955)  to  them 
for  comparative'  purposes. 

We  actually  had  47  press  runs  with  our  present  press.  The  average 


was 

run. 

63.4  minutes  and  our  lost  time  was  an  average 
In  the  month  we  had  the  following  daily  page 

of  15.46  minutes 
loads : 

12 

pages 
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26 

pages 
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pages 
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28 

pages 
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16 
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18 
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32 

pages 

2 

20 

pages 

1 

36 

pages 

1 

22 

pages 

3 

38 

pages 

1 

24 

pages 

2 

40 

pages 

1 

*One  of  these  30  page  runs  included  an  8  page  tabloid.  The 
day’s  press  run  was  26  full  pages  and  8  tabloids.  The  average 
was  22.8  pages.  (For  the  month) 

I  might  add  that  there  were  color  runs  which  complicated  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  our  present  equipment. 

Our  comparison  showed  that  our  present  load  of  47  runs  would  have 
been  reduced  to  35  press  runs  with  two  additional  units  of  tubular  press. 
The  number  of  runs  would  have  been  reduced  to  33  with  the  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  equipment.  On  10  of  these  days  with  semi-cylindrical  equipment  we 
would  have  had  straight  runs  and  on  16  days  we  would  have  had  collect 
i-uns.  Assuming  that  the  collect  run  would  l^ln  second  in  all  instances, 
the  slow  speed  of  the  collect  run  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 
There  would  have  been  five  days  with  double  runs  with  the  semi-cylindri- 
cal  equipment  and  nine  days  with  double  runs  with  a  24  page  tube  equip¬ 
ment.  With  the  semi-cylindrical  equipment  we  would  have  been  required 
to  publish  14  extra  pages  to  accommodate  the  four  page  jumps  after  16 
pages.  We  have  made  a  projection  on  both  our  circulation  and  page 
load  factors  over  a  10-year  period.  We  believe  that  our  circulation  will 
be  between  28,000  and  30,000  in  1965  and  that  our  peak  month  in  1965 
would  call  for  production  of  between  780  and  800  pages  with  a  one  day 
peak  of  around  54  pages. 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members: 

1  The  problem  is  extremely  interesting  as  it  is  one  being  faced  by 
•  numerous  publications. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  this  publisher  before  making  a  decision  of 
whether  to  add  to  his  existing  equipment  or  replace  with  new  machinery 
is  a  careful  analysis  of  his  potential  market.  During  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  among  publishers  to  underestimate  their  future 
growth.  It  is  very  possible  that  his  present  ten-year  forecast  of  an 
increase  in  circulation  from  17,000  to  approximately  28,000  or  30,000 
daily  and  an  increase  in  page  requirements  from  his  present  average  of 
approximately  23  pages  daily  to  approximately  30  pages  daily,  also  the 
maximum  size  publication  from  40  pages  to  54  pages  will  be  reached 
much  sooner  than  presently  estimated. 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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One  newspaper 
sells 

manufacturers. 


retailers 


and  consumers 


Last  January,  Fuller  Fabrics  took  direct  aim  on 
three  sales  targets  with  a  year-round  campaign  of 
full-page  color  ads  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

The  targets,  explains  President  Daniel  B.  Fuller, 
were  manufacturers,  retailers  and,  naturally,  con¬ 
sumers.  Response  to  the  campaign  was  immediate 
and  enthusiastic : 

•  “Words  can’t  express  what  the  Fuller  Fabrics  ads 
in  The  New  York  Times  did  for  us  and  our  resources 
—but  facts  and  figures  can,  and  they  are  sensation¬ 
al.’’— Peflrgri/  McCall,  McKettrick  Williams 

•  “Consumer  and  store  comments  were  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  .  .  .  reached  a  wide  group  of  retailers” 
—Carolyn  Schnurer,  Carolyn  Schnurer,  Inc. 

•  “Sales  on  this  dress  have  greatly  exceeded  expec¬ 
tations.  Scores  of  orders  from  retailers  across  the 
country  and  inquiries  from  consumers  attest  to  the 
pulling  power  and  reader  interest  of  The  Times.’’ 
—Arthur  Rodbell,  Parade  Dress,  Inc. 

•  “The  merchandise  sold  out  in  all  stores.  We  con¬ 
sider  The  Times  Magazine  one  of  the  strongest  me¬ 
diums  available.’’— Jacfc  Vane,  Lord  &  Taylor. 

How  about  your  advertising?  Does  it  reach  people 
who  buy,  and  who  influence  others  to  buy?  It  will  in 
The  New  York  Times.  Shrewd  advertisers  know  this. 
That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  has  been  first  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  world’s  first  market  for  36  years. 
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Break  Ground  for  New  Plant 
For  Chicago  Sun-Times 

$15,000,000  Expansion  Program 
To  Be  Completed  in  June,  ’57 


Chicago 

City  and  state  officiab  joined  with  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor 
and  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  ground-break* 
ing  ceremonies  here  Nov.  16,  preparatory  to  construction  of  a 
new  Sun-Times  Building. 

The  new  plant,  to  be  erected  on  the  North  bank  of  the 
Chicago  River,  between  Wabash  Ave.  and  the  Wrigley  Build¬ 
ing,  is  the  major  part  of  a  $15,000,000  expansion  program  for 
the  Sun-Times.  Construction  is  due  to  be  completed  in  the 
early  Spring  of  1957,  with  occupancy  scheduled  for  June,  1957. 

30  New  Presses 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  project,  Mr. 
Field  explained,  plans  include 
construction  of  a  plaza  at  the 
East  end  of  the  new  building. 
The  Sun-Times  Plaza,  planted 
with  trees  and  filled  with  gar¬ 
dens  of  flowers  along  shaded 
walkways,  will  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Chicago.  A  feature 
of  the  Sun-Times  Plaza  at 
Christmas  each  year  will  be  a 
giant  Christmas  tree. 


Rising  nine  stories  above  the 
river  level  and  more  than  a 
block  in  length,  the  building 
will  incorporate  the  latest  in¬ 
novations  in  newspaper  engi¬ 
neering,  design  and  production. 
Location  will  give  the  Sun- 
Times  access  to  both  the  Chi¬ 
cago  River  and  the'  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway  tracks 
on  the  North  for  newsprint 
delivery. 

Thirty  Goss  Headliner  press¬ 
es  are  already  under  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  new  plant.  When 
installed,  they  will  increase 
production  capacity  of  the  Sun- 
Times  by  more  than  50%.  With 
these  presses,  the  maximum 
size  of  the  daily  tabloid  paper 
will  rise  from  96  to  128  pages. 
Four-color  printing  for  news 
pictures  and  advertising  will  be 
available  on  a  run-of-paper 
basis. 

Space  has  been  reserv'ed  in 
the  building  to  more  than  triple 
the  new  press  capacity,  with 
plans  calling  for  a  total  of  96 
press  units  in  the  future. 


“T  h  e  recent,  remarkable 
growth  of  Chicago  and  the  Mid¬ 
west  places  a  responsibility  upon 
all  of  us  not  only  to  keep  pace 
with  this  progress,  but  to  open 
the  way  for  still  greater 
growth,”  said  Mr.  Field.  “It 
was  in  an  effort  to  meet  this 
responsibility  that  we  began 
our  planning  more  than  two 
years  ago.  We  have  planned 
for  increased  facilities  now  and 
even  greater  expansion  as  that 
becomes  desirable.” 

Has  Loading  Dock 

The  new  building  will  be  of 
contemporary  design,  erected  on 
a  structural  steel  framework 
resting  on  a  series  of  caissons. 
A  loading  dock,  extending  503 
feet  along  the  river  bank,  was 
completed  some  time  ago. 

The  exterior  will  be  of  Wis¬ 
consin  gp-anite  up  to  the  level  of 
the  Sun-Times  Plaza  and  the 
main  entrance  on  Wabash  Ave., 
which  will  be  elevated  two 
stories  above  the  river.  Large 
windows  in  aluminum  frames 
will  be  set  between  gunmetal 


$73,925,000 
For  New  Plants 

Washington 

The  newspaper  business 
invested  $73,925,000  in  new 
publishing  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  1953. 

As  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census,  the  breakdown 
was  $20,783,000  for  build¬ 
ings  and  $53,142,000  for  ma¬ 
chinery. 

This  followed  expendi¬ 
tures  totalling  $57,574,000 
in  1952.  The  building  item 
was  $15,887,000  and  that  for 
machinery  was  $41,687,000. 

gray  spandrels.  Above  the 
granite  base,  vertical  piers  of 
shiny  aluminum  will  extend  to 
the  terrace  roof. 

An  unusual  feature  will  be 
the  housing  of  the  heating  unit 
in  a  penthouse  at  the  top  of  the 
building.  This  is  being  done  to 
provide  added  room  on  the  low¬ 
er  floors  for  the  pressroom  and 
storage  of  newsprint.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  roof-top  structure 
will  be  of  sheet  aluminum  in 
gunmetal  gray  with  golden  sun¬ 
bursts  as  ornamentation. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Mr.  Field  said  the  over-all 
expansion  program  is  designed 
to  give  readers  and  advertisers 
a  finer  newspaper.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  new  Sun- 
Times  building  is  the  first  to  be 
constructed  as  part  of  Chicago’s 
Fort  Dearborn  project — a  $288,- 
000,000  plan  for  rebuilding  the 
gateway  to  Chicago’s  Loop  on 
the  North  bank  of  the  river. 


Architects'  rendering  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  Building,  ground  for  which  was  broken  this  week,  with  $15,000,000 
expansion  program  scheduled  for  completion  in  June,  1957.  Building  to  be  located  along  North  bank  of  Chi¬ 
cago  River,  between  Wabash  and  Michigan  Avenues.  Naess  and  Murphy,  architects  and  engineers. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Sun -Times 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

The  building  will  be  the  first 
in  Chicago  to  have  planned 
facilities  for  takeoff  and  land¬ 
ing  of  helicopters.  The  heliport 
will  be  used  for  both  passenger 
service  and  the  speeding  of 
newspaper  delivery  to  outlying 
points. 

Designed  by  Naess  and 
Murphy,  Chicago  architectural 
firm,  the  Sun-Times  building 
will  be  a  completely  self-con¬ 
tained  publishing  plant,  except 
for  garage  facilities  for  the 
newspaper’s  delivery  fieet. 

Along  the  river  bank,  a 
promenade  will  extend  the  full 
length  of  the  building,  per¬ 
mitting  pedestrians  to  watch  the 
Sun-Times  presses  in  operation. 
A  similar  promenade  will  lead 
through  the  building  from 
Wabash  Ave.,  to  the  Sun-Times 
Plaza  and  then  on  to  street  level 
at  Michigan  Ave.,  between  the 
Wrigley  Building  towers.  Press¬ 
room  activity  may  also  be 
viewed  from  the  interior  cor¬ 
ridor. 

To  Be  Air-Conditioned 

The  building  will  be  air-con¬ 
ditioned.  It  will  also  include  an 
employe’s  cafeteria,  lunchroom 
facilities  and  other  employe  con¬ 
veniences.  The  fioor  plan  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Escalators  will  serve  all 
fioors  occupied  by  departments 
of  the  Sun-Times. 

The  building  site  covers  an 
area  of  78,485  square  feet  of 
which  12,716  square  feet  are  air 
rights  purchased  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  North  Western  Railway. 

The  fioor  at  the  river  dock 
level  will  be  used  as  a  reel- 
room  for  the  rolls  of  newsprint 
which  feed  the  presses  and  for 
newsprint  storage.  Newsprint 
may  be  delivered  by  ship  to  the 
riverside  dock,  or  by  train  from 
tracks  which  lead  directly  into 
the  plant.  Above  the  reel-room 
will  be  the  pressroom  fioor. 

Streamline  Production 

The  main  floor  at  the  Wabash 
Avenue  level  will  house  the 
building  lobby  and  Sun-Times 
public  service  office. 

The  circulation  and  promotion 
departments  will  share  the  floor 
above  this  level.  On  the  third 
floor  will  be  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  composing  room, 
stereotype  department,  busi¬ 
ness  dispatch  office  and  account¬ 
ing  offices.  The  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  will  be 
on  the  fourth  floor  with  the 
newspaper’s  executive  offices  on 


Marshall  Field  Jr. 

the  floor  above.  'The  upper 
floors,  including  the  terrace 
roof,  will  be  available  for  out¬ 
side  rental. 

A  feature  of  the  construction 
of  the  new  plant  will  be  the 
use  of  high-tensile  bolts  and 
welding,  instead  of  the  noisier 
riveting  process  to  join  the 
units  of  the  steel  framework. 
Thus,  the  building  will  be 
erected  with  a  minimum  of 
noise  and  disturbance  of  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  surrounding  area. 

2  Press  Lines 

The  mechanical  heart  of  the 
new'  plant  will  be  the  30  Head¬ 
liner  press  units  purchased  from 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  The 
units  will  be  laid  out  in  two 
lines  —  one  190%  feet  long 
with  21  units  and  three  folders, 
the  other  78  feet  long  with  nine 
units  and  one  folder.  The  new 
pressroom  will  occupy  20,000 
square  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  30  press 
units  to  be  installed,  there  will 
be  16  extra  color  printing  cyl¬ 
inders,  four  “fudge”  color  ar¬ 
rangements  and  four  double 
folders. 

Color  Flexibility 

The  press  units  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  three  separate  nine-unit 
presses  or  as  four  separate 
seven-unit  presses.  With  three 
press  groups  operating,  each 
press  can  print  and  fold  a  128- 
page  newspaper  with  color  at  a 
running  speed  in  excess  of  30,- 
000  copies  an  hour.  In  each  128- 
page  edition,  there  can  be  as 
many  as  eight  pages  in  four 
colors  and  16  pages  with  spot 
color. 

A  96-page  paper  can  be  run 
with  12  pages  in  four  colors. 


four  pages  in  two  or  three 
colors,  and  eight  pages  with 
spot  color. 

In  addition,  provision  has  been 
made  for  printing  the  Sun- 
Times  Sunday  Features  section 
in  full  color  along  with  the  re¬ 
gular  Sunday  editions. 

Goss  designed  the  new  press"- 
es  with  emphasis  on  color  flexi¬ 
bility.  Each  of  the  color  cylind¬ 
ers  has  four  separate  ink  foun¬ 
tains  which  permit  four  colors 
to  be  run  side-by-side  on  the 
same  printing  cylinder. 

To  permit  the  printing  of 
spot-color  advertisements  on  al¬ 
most  any  page,  the  Sun-Times 
purchased  12  Goss  portable 
two-page-wdde  color  fountains, 
each  of  which  allows  two  colors 
to  be  run  on  adjacent  pages. 

New  Lockup  Method 

Unique  to  these  presses  will 
be  a  newly-devised  method  of 
locking  single-page  stereotype 
plates  of  the  Sun-Times  page 
size  on  printing  cylinders  to 
allow  replating  the  black  news 
plate  without  disturbing  the 
register  of  the  color  plate  com¬ 
bination.  This  arrangement  was 
devised  by  Curtis  S.  Crafts, 
Goss  \’icepresident  and  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  and  Hy  Shannon,  Sun- 
Times  production  manager. 

An  advisory  panel  consisting 
of  Production  Manager  Hy 
Shannon;  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  Thomas  Shannon;  and 
supeiwising  machinist  Joseph 
Suchy  worked  with  Goss  en¬ 
gineers  on  other  details  of  the 
new  equipment. 

'The  press  folders  will  have 
kickers  which  can  be  set  to  jog 
out  every  15th,  20th,  25th,  30th, 
40th,  or  50th  copy. 

The  press  units  will  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  Goss  and  Wood  Rwls- 
Tensions-Pasters,  for  maintain¬ 
ing  exact  control  of  the  paper 
at  all  speeds. 

Other  New  Equipment 

Another  feature  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  related  to 
the  pressroom  will  be  an  elec¬ 
tronic  counter  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  accurate  count  of  the 
papers  as  they  are  delivered  to 
the  mailing  room. 

For  more  than  two  years  the 
Sun-Times  has  been  gradually 
acquiring  other  mechanical 
equipment  embodying  the  new¬ 
est  techniques.  This  equipment 
is  currently  being  tested  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  plant. 

Flexibility  has  been  the  key 
word  in  mechanical  department 
preparations.  Floor  plans  have 
been  laid  out  so  both  manpower 
and  machinery  may  be  shifted 


from  the  production  of  news  to 
the  production  of  advertising 
and  back  again  as  necessary. 

The  business  dispatch  office, 
engraving  department,  com¬ 
posing  room  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  have  been  located  on 
one  floor  to  reduce  traffic  to  a 
minimum  and  assure  a  better 
co-ordination  of  production  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  stereotype  department 
will  have  the  latest  direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  extensive  color 
plates  needed  for  ROP  color. 
The  most  modern  plate  register¬ 
ing  equipment  will  also  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

Engineers  have  under  con¬ 
struction  a  special  machine 
which  will  produce  plates  of  the 
exact  page  size  required  by  the 
Sun-Times  for  the  single-page 
plates  to  be  used  in  color  print¬ 
ing. 

• 

S-T  8  Years  Old 
As  Merged  Paper 

Chicago 

The  present  Sun-Times  was 
formed  eight  years  ago  when 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  was  [ 
merged  with  the  younger  CAi- 
cago  Sun,  founded  in  1941  by 
Marshall  Field  Sr. 

The  Sun-Times  is  now  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises,  k 
Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Field  Sr., 
is  president.  The  Times  was 
founded  in  1929  by  the  late  S. 

E.  Thomason  as  Chicago’s  first 
tabloid  newspaper.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thomason,  the 
late'  Richard  J.  Finnegan  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Times. 

When  the  two  papers  were  , 
merged,  Mr.  Field  Sr.  became  , 
publisher  of  the  Sun-Times, 
later  to  be  succeeded  by  his  i 
son,  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  who  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  of  , 
the  S-T. 

Present  daily  circulation  of 
the  Sun-Times,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  around  the  clock  with 
seven  editions,  is  more  than 
560,000.  The  Sunday  S-T’s  cir-  ■ 
culation  is  in  ekeess  of  610,000. 

S-T  department  heads  in-  , 
elude  Russ  Stewart,  general 
manager;  Wilbur  C.  Munnecke, 
business  manager;  Milbum  P. 
Akers,  executive  editor; 
Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  managing 
editor;  Laurence  T.  Knott,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Gabe  Joseph, 
advertising  manager;  Louis  L. 
Spear,  circulation  director;  Hy 
Shannon,  production  manager; 
Leo  R.  Newcombe,  controller; 
and  Mel  Barker,  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 
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SDX  Authorizes  Committee 
To  Pursue  ’56  Press  Study 


3  Are  Chosen 
SDX  Fellows 


Recommends  Radio,  TV  and 
News  Magazines  Be  Included 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


the  cost  of  the  analytical  study 
to  well  over  a  million  dollars. 

'Mr.  Isaacs  warned  that  if 
the  study  is  made,  either  as 
now  proposed  or  expanded  to 
include  all  news  media,  “we 
P  and  the  research  groups  are 

,  ^  t.HICACO  goinp  to  have  to  live  with  it 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  gave  its  Committee  on  Ethics  and  News  for  the  next  generation.” 
Objectivity  a  vote  of  confidence  to  pursue  the  proposed  study 
of  daily  newspaper  performance  in  the  1956  presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  with  the  added  suggestions  that  such  a  study  include 
radio,  television  and  news  magazines. 

The  professional  journalistic  ' 

fraternity’s  46th  anniversary  completed,  the  SDX  committee 


Could  Break  Down 
He  frankly  admitted  that  his 
own  committee  might  “break 
in  two”  and  that  publishers 
might  “split  down  the  middle” 
when  the  research  group’s  pro- 


Chicago 

Two  editors  and  a  lawyer- 
author  were  elected  as  Fel¬ 
lows  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi  by 
vote  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  SDX  here  last  week. 
These  honored  are: 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  Ft. 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  editor 
and  past  national  president 
of  SDX. 

Paul  Bellamy,  e  di  t  o  r 
emeritus,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

Harold  Cross,  attorney  for 
the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and 
author  of  the  book,  “The 
“People’s  Right  to  Know.” 


convention  here  Nov.  10-12  ap-  will  seek  the  opinions  of  lead-  posal  is  finally  presented  as  to 

proved  an  amendment  to  the  ing  editors  and  publishers  on  how  such  a  study  should  be 

committee’s  report  in  recom-  a  proposed  $650,000  study  of  carried  out.  He  said  an  ulti-  determine  how  political  news 

mending  the  SDX  committee  how  objectively  the  nation’s  mate  decision  to  undertake  the  reaches  newspapers, 

and  Council  on  Communications  press  handles  the  1956  political  project  would  have  to  be  made  8.  An  attitude-and-effect  pro- 

Research  to  be  urged  to  give  campaigns.  by  late  March  or  early  April.  i®ct,  in  which  the  Research 


every  consideration  toward  ex¬ 
tending  the  proposed  study  to 
the  related  fields  of  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  news  magazines. 


Seek  Publisher  Opinion  vropose  to  do  is 

much  bigger  than  the  Hutchins  to  existing  research  programs, 
“It  is  important  that  these  Commission  report,”  said  Mr.  such  as  the  Iowa  Poll  and  Min- 


men  get  a  chance  to  study  this 


More  than  400  SDX  members  proposal,”  he  said,  “and  then 
and  guests  were  in  attendance  pve  us  their  best  judgment.  If 
at  the  four-day  convention  ®  substantial  number  of  pub- 
which  surveyed  current  prob-  Ushers  and  editors  feel  that 


Isaacs,  who  mentioned  the 
three-way  study  would  cover: 

1.  An  audit  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  coverage,  which  would  con¬ 
sist  of  a  content  study  of  a 


nesota  Poll,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  reader  research  facili¬ 
ties  already  established  by  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers. 


Anticipates  Opposition 
Again  emphasizing  the  SDX 

maga-  abandon  the  project.  If  a  ma-  iist  would  comprise  about  150  ®o"«"l*^tee  is  not  committed  to 
•  ••  -  *  •  ...  1  •i.i  XL  j  anything  at  the  present  stage, 

-  newsnaners.  and  with  those  ad-  ®  ® 


lems  in  the  major  fields  of  leads  to  nothing — that  it  representative  sample  of 

mass  communication.  Spokes-  i®  not  constructive  —  _we  will  American  newspapers.  The  base 
men  for  newspapers. 

lines,  radio  and  television  ad-  jority  feels  such  a  study  is  con-  newspapers,  and  with  those  ad 


dressed  the  delegate.®,  which  structive,  we  will  go  ahead  and  ditionally  used,  the  over-all 
included  undergraduates  and  ^h®  funds, 

professional  members.  Dele-  He  said  the  research  special-  newspapers.  The  proposal  fore 
gates  took  time  out  to  devote  ists  were  “very  dubious”  about  sees  the  subscribing  to  some 
one  afternoon  to  touring  Chi-  the  possibilities  of  studying  500  newspapers  and  the  study- 
cago,  visiting  on-the-spot  scenes  radio  and  television  coverage  of  ing  of  some  13,000  individual 
and  people  from  big  news  the  ’56  campaign  —  and  that  issues.  Researchers  anticipate 


Mr.  Isaacs  remarked: 

total  miitht  reach  200  to  500  . 

mu  r.  oi  //a .a.  have  some  newspaper  associa¬ 


tions  view  this  whole  thing  as 
a  vast  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
American  press.” 

The  project  contemplates 


events  in  Chicago’s  history. 
Issacs  Reports 


even  including  news  magazines  having  to  record  and  code  some  having  an  advisory  committee 


of  editors  to  consult  with  re- 


would  introduce  “a  new  di-  3,000,000  news  items. 

mension.”  He  estimated  that  if  2.  A  study  of  the  fiow  of  searchers  constantly,  Mr.  Isaacs 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  Louisville  radio,  TV  and  news  magazines  news,”  which  would  embrace  ^fi®  convention. 

(Ky.)  Times  managing  editor  vrere  included  it  would  increase  the  wire  services  to  seek  to  {Continued  on  page  54) 
and  chairman  of  SDX  ethics 


committee,  steered  the  report 
through  the  final  convention 
business  session  Nov.  12.  He 
reported  that  a  research  group, 
chosen  by  the  Council  on  Com¬ 
munications  Research  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  had  found  such  a 
study  feasible.  (E&P,  Nov.  12, 
page  9.) 

The  SDX  committee,  which 
would  be  the  liaison  between 
the  AEJ  Council  on  Communi¬ 
cations  Research  Council  in 
seeking  funds  for  such  a  study 
from  one  or  more  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  foundations,  has  proceed¬ 
ed  with  great  care,  Mr.  Isaacs 
explained.  “We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  nothing,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

When  the  preliminary  report 
from  the  research  group  is 


Group  of  hoad  fable  guetfs  af  SDX  dinner  given  by  Chicago  publishers:  Left  fo  right — Everett  Norlander,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  managing  editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and  editor  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  retiring 
chairman  of  SDX  Executive  Council:  Alden  C.  Waite,  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register,  retiring 
president  and  new  chairman  of  Council;  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman.  Executive  Committee,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  retiring  SDX  honorary  president;  Milburn  P,  Akers,  Chicago  Sun-Times  executive  editor;  Russ 
Stewart,  S-T  general  manager  and  president,  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  John  O'Keafa, 

CNPA  secretary. 
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General  Says  U.  S.  Press 
Aids  Communist  Side 


“contributed  to  the  Communist  Most  of  these  who  attacked 
side  of  the  cold  war..”  the  reporting  weaknesses 

Gen.  Collins,  former  Army  a^^eed  it  was  up  to  the  news- 
Chief  of  Staff  and  U.  S.  repre-  Papers  to  remedy  them,  but 
sentative  on  the  military  com-  differed  on  specific  reme- 

mittee  of  the  North  Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization,  spoke  at  “There  just  are  not  enough 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  22d  good  reporters  and  writers  to 
meeting  of  the  Associated  go  around  today,”  said  John  H. 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso-  Colburn,  managing  editor  of 
ciation  here  Nov.  16.  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 

The  NATO  planner,  pinch-  Dispatch. 
hitting  for  Gen.  Alfred  M.  He  said  salary  scales  general- 
Gruenther,  Supreme  Command-  'y  were  adequate  to  attract 
er  of  NATO  who  was  forced  tiigh  caliber  young  men  and 
to  cancel  his  appearance  here  women. 

because  of  an  unexpected  delay  “Why  aren’t  we  attracting 
in  a  physical  checkup  in  Wash-  them?”  he  asked.  “Because  too 
ington,  said:  few  of  us  have  taken  the 

“Unfortunately,  I  have  been  trouble  to  interest  them  in  our 
impressed  —  as  General  Gruen-  business.  ... 
ther  was— that  there  have  been  He  urged  the  editors  to  do 
many  instances  in  which,  by  ®  “real  recruiting  job,  to  start 
our  presentation  of  news,  we  with  high  school  students  and 
have  contributed  to  the  Com-  ^  known  to  liberal  arts 

munist  side  of  the  cold  war.”  colleges  that  we’  are  interested 

in  their  students. 

Russians  Pleased  Miles  Wolff,  Greensboro 

For  example,  he  said,  the  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  said  “most 


FURRY  FLURRY — Officers  of  fhe  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  arrive  in  a  snowstorm  at  Colorado  Springs.  Left  to  right — 
Coleman  Harwell,  Nashville  Tennessean,  chairman  of  the  Continuing 
Study  committee;  Mrs.  Harwell;  Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Jones;  and  Vincent 
S.  Jones  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  APME  president. 


determine  whether  a  man  will  to  our  readers?  I  know  I  do, 
he  a  good  reporter  by  using  and  I  scan  faithfully  the  corn- 
aptitude  tests.  plete  report  of  two  wire  serv- 

“I  don’t  believe  the  card  in-  ices  every  day. 
dex  system  of  hiring  reporters  “I  think  our  own  lack  of 
will  ever  work,”  he  said.  Mr.  understanding  as  we  scan  the 
Wolff  said  he  puts  his  trust  in  wire  report  is  a  good  measure 
good  letters  of  application  and  of  our  shortcoming  as  reporters 
personal  interviews.  of  news.” 

Edward  T.  Stone  of  the  Big  News  Job  Ahead 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli-  Harvey  Patton,  Detroit 
gencer,  chairman  of  the  Domes-  (Mich.)  News,  pointed  out  how 
tic  News  Committee,  said  the  reporting  could  be  beefed  up  in 
readers  “want  all  the  facts  and  ^.t  least  one  area — labor-man- 
they  want  to  know  what  they  agement  news.  He  noted  that 

the  labor  -  management  story 
“They  don’t  want  to  take  all  will  be  a  tremendous,  continu- 
day  trying  to  figure  out  what  ing  one,  especially  after  the 
we’re  trying  to  tell  them,”  he  expected  CIO-AFL  merger,  but 
said.  “If  they  can’t  get  the  that  it  would  become  infinitely 
news  from  us  in  a  way  they  more  complex  than  it  had  ever 
can  understand  it,  they’ll  go  been. 

where  they  can  get  it,  to  tele-  “If  we  are  going  to  make  the 
vision  and  the  news  magazines,  readers  understand  this  story 


WEATHER  BULLETIN — Three  "warm  weather"  newsmen  have  fun 
tossing  snow  balls  on  their  arrival  in  Colorado  Springs  for  the  APME 
meeting.  Left  to  right — Hub  Keavy,  AP  Chief  of  Bureau  in  Los 
Angeles;  Howard  B.  Taylor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union;  and  R.K.T. 
Larson,  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot. 


Moss  ‘Study’  Already  Spurs 
Flow  of  News  from  Ag 


encies 


Inquiry  Chairman  Believes  Simple 
Changes  in  Law  May  Be  Necessary 

By  James  J.  Butler 


Washington 
Minor  improvements  in  the 
flow  of  government  news  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  policy 
changes  which  came  as  the 
Moss  Committee  closed  its 
books  on  the  first  phase  of  its 
investigation.  The  committee 
chairman  reiterated  that  legis¬ 
lation  seems  imperative. 

The  chairman,  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  of  California,  who  pre¬ 
fers  to  call  his  project  a 


warn  employes  not  to  discuss 
anything  with  the  public  or  the 
press. 

Only  a  Beginning 
But  Congressman  Moss  re¬ 
gards  this  as  a  beginning  rather 
than  a  solution  of  basic  faults 
with  government  information 
policy.  He  expressed  amaze¬ 
ment  that  some  agencies  con¬ 
tend  they  have  an  “inherent 
power”  to  keep  information 
from  the  public.  This  theory. 


“study”  rather  than  an  investi-  he  said,  “is  a  fantastically  new 
gation,  has  the  “Big  Four”  on  concept  of  law.” 


tap  for  January  attention:  De¬ 
fense,  Commerce,  State,  and 
Justice. 

The  subcommittee  will  ask 
the  Department  of  Justice  to 


The  California  lawmaker  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  current 
attitudes  in  some  agencies 
grew  out  of  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  emergencies  and  wars. 


cite  federal  laws  which  permit  He  predicted  that  present  in¬ 


assignment  of  FBI  men  to  in¬ 
vestigate  newswriters. 

More  Information 
Reviewing  the  results  of  one 


full  week  of  testimony  taking,  commented: 


temational  unrest  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  create  a  spirit  of 
secrecy  spilling  over  into  areas 
of  government  not  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  defense  or  security. 


by  some  witnesses  that  they 
have  statutory  right  to  keep 
information  from  the  public,  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  a  prac¬ 
tice  described  by  a  Committee 
member  as  an  “idea  that  the 
Government  will  protect  the 
public  by  not  letting  the  public 
know  what  is  going  on.” 
Spokesmen  for  two  agencies 
discussed  a  specific  directive, 
with  diametrically  opposed  in¬ 
ferences:  one  said  it  required 
all  information  to  be  released, 
the  other  said  it  required  all 
information  to  be  kept  secret. 

In  spite  of  the  variances. 
Representative  Moss  expressed 
the  belief  that  relatively  few 
basic  changes  in  law  will  be 
required  to  reverse  the  present 
attitude  of  withholding  in  favor 
of  one  setting  up  free  fiow  of 
information. 

The  Congressman  mentioned 
at  several  poin+^s  during  the 
week-long  hearings  that  the 
purpose  of  the  “study”  is  not 
to  do  the  leg  work  for  reporters 
but  to  insure  that  information 
is  available  to  the  public. 

Intimidation  of  Reporters 


G,  Washington 
Provided  Scoop 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  made  for  one 
of  the  biggest  scoops  in 
newspaper  history,  and 
George  Washington  himself 
was  responsible  for  the 
scoop. 

The  story  of  this  scoop  is 
presented  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
W.  Murphy  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois  faculty  in  the 
new  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Journalism  History,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Florida  State  Universi¬ 
ty. 

Dr.  Murphy  tells  how 
George  Washington,  as 
chairman  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  gave  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  to  one  newspaper 
to  which  he  subscribed,  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  and 
Daily  Advertiser  —  that  is 
how  Pennsylvania  came  to 
adopt  the  Constitution  be¬ 
fore  New  York  had  a  chance 
to  act  upon  it. 


“You  could  reasonably  as¬ 
sume  that  he  is  concerned 
enough  that  if  the  leaks  don’t 
_  j  .  a  .  stop  he  would  consider  calling 

the  Congressman  instanced  on  ..j  shocked  by  attitudes  reported  instances  of  at^mpts 
the  plus  side:  expressed  by  some  agencies,  bv  Federal  officials  to  intimi- 

One  agency  head  (Civil  Service  date  reporters  by  what  he 
Chairman  Philip  termed  “improper  use  of  the 


Mr.  Moss  and  his  fellow  com- 

1.  The  Comptroller  of  the  aecncv  heaTTcivil'serwiVe  date  reporters  bv  what  he  also  stressed  the 

Currency  has  agreed  to  con-  Commission  Chairman  Philip  termed  “improper  ‘  use  of  tte  Sme?  R.  "Ston^'^N^™?!^* 
sider  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Young)  maintained  the  Federal  FBI  and  oth»>r  investigative  Tiynes  corresnondent  had  citad 
not  reporting  actaon  on  the  mer-  agencies  have  an  ‘inherent’  agencies.”  Columnist  Joseph  twrevil  usX  the  ’ ‘‘Sntrit  ^ 
ger  of  national  banks.  Only  right  to  keep  information  from  Alsop  has  reported  five  in-  ’ 


final 


actions  in  this  type  of  the  public.  Another  agency 
operation  have  been  announced  representative  expressed  sur- 
heretofore,  and  the  poHcy  date*  prise  that  we  would  be  criti- 
back  to  1863.  cizing  his  failure  to  make  a  _  .. 

2.  The  Treasupr  has  agn'^fi  public  report  of  his  activities,  described  it  as  “routine” — 
to  back  legislation  to  make  actions  had  not  been  pub-  something  always  done  when 
copies  of  applications  for  non-  gj^ce  1863,  he  said,  and  he  information  leaks  out  of  the 

tax  status  available,  "^is  would  wondered  at  the  sudden  interest  National  Security  Council.  The  to  follow*  through  ”bv  M^sttoi? 
the  petitions  of  Founda-  ,,,  leak  and  not  the  newspaperman  subTcom^ 

is  the  “case  in  point,”  the  De-  g^^^ 

partment  said.  office”  policy,  and  some  to  un- 

Disturbed  by  a  story  in  the  ^jningness  of  reporters  to  lock 
Rocky  Mountain  News  deteiling  horns  with  news  sources  they 


stances  in  which  he  said  he  was 
placed  under  surveillance.  The 
Department  of  Justice  con¬ 
firmed  one  reported  case  but 


Geneva”  as  an  example  of 
“management,”  first  to  build 
great  expectations,  then  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  ultimate  deflation  of 
the  “spirit.” 

The  committee  chairman  la¬ 
mented  the  fact  that  some  com¬ 
plaining  newsmen  are  reluctant 


cover  me  pewuons  oi  rounua-  ^he  subject, 
tions  and  spread  on  the  record 
the  operations  and  objectives 
of  these  groups. 

3.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  announced  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  plan  to  release  more 


Variable  Policy 
The  Committee  heard  diverg¬ 
ence  on  such  elemental  matters 
as  disclosure  of  names  and 
salaries  on  payrolls.  One  of- 


4  information  on  the  special  ad-  fered  to  make  everything  pub- 

^  4-^^  1i/»  onrai’ViAi*  Vlo/1 


a  forthcoming  official  ruling  on 
air  sei^dce  to  Denver,  Chairman 
Ross  Rizley  of  the  Civil  Aero- 


may  have  to  consult. 

Pleads  for  Assistance 


nsory  groups  which  help  the  lie  upon  request;  another  had  nautics  Board  indicated  this  Mr.  Moss  deplored  the  sug- 

department  formulate  impor-  no  policy  on  the  subject;  a  third  week  he  might  ask  the  FBI  to  gestion  that  political  gain  may 

tant  fai-m  policies.  (This  reform  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  j^gjp  plyg  information  be  imputed  to  the  investiga- 

resulted  from  a  blistering  ex-  determine  whether  a  query  for  leaks.  tion-  An  inquiry  into  funda- 

pose  of  information  juggling  this  information  involves  a  jjqJ  Kreger,  CAB’s  informa-  mental  facts  must  be  kept 

by  Industry  Advisory  Commit-  “legitimate”  purpose.  The  same  yon  chief,  told  a  reporter  the  above  partisan  levels  to  he 
tees  in  government  agencies,  by  agency  contended  for  the  right  chairman  has  been  determined  successful,  he  reminded.  He 
Harry  E.  Ressiguie,  chief  of  to  classify  newspaper  reporters  gji  along  that  board  decisions  has  pleaded  with  newsmen  to 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Fair-  as  “responsible”  or  otherwise,  bg  itept  secret  until  they  are  give  their  assistance  by  supply- 
child  Publications.)  and  to  answer  only  the  ques-  ready  for  release,  and  has  ing  the  facts  with  the  assur- 

4.  The  Civil  Service  Com-  tions  of  those  falling  into  the  “sent  memos  around”  to  staff  ance  that  they  will  not  be 
mission  has  agreed  to  study  first  class.  members,  warning  against  leaks  cross-examined,  or  asked  to 

re-wording  or  regulations  which  The  Congressmen  were  told  of  news.  reveal  sources. 
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thanksgiving 

1955 

All  too  often  the  historic  origins  of  our  days  of  national  celebration 
are  clouded  by  the  commercial  manifestations  of  the  era,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  ideals  of  our  forefathers  that 
inspired  their  observance. 

The  Day  of  Thanksgiving  carried  much  more  significance  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock  than  the  day  of  the  turkey  feast, 
the  big  game,  the  department  store  parade. 

Having  escaped  the  oppressions  and  tyrannies  of  the  old  world, 
braved  the  arrows  of  the  hostile  tribes  on  new  shores,  endured  the 
hardships  of  a  new  clime,  these  hardy  pioneers  set  aside  a  day  to 
raise  their  prayers  of  Thanksgiving  to  an  Almighty  God  in  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude  for  their  new  Freedom. 

Prayers  of  Thanksgiving  by  a  free  people  are  as  essential  today  as 
they  were  then — and  even  more  so.  With  all  our  free  institutions, 
we  are  surrounded  by  oppressions  still,  and  the  Indian  arrow  and  the 
flintlock  are  replaced  by  the  thermo-nuclear  weapons  capable  of  total 
destruction.  Space,  time,  and  the  hearts  of  men  are  the  wildernesses 
we  must  conquer  today. 

In  viewing  the  world  around  us,  should  we  be  any  less  grateful  than 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers?  Let  us  express  to  the  Almighty  our  eternal 
Thanksgiving  for  a  free  press,  one  of  the  basic  of  all  freedoms — the 
right  to  inform  and  to  be  informed  freely,  without  censorship  or 
government  or  other  control  or  censure. 

Surely,  this  is  an  inherent  right  of  free  men.  The  Pilgrims  voiced 
their  thanks  for  freedom  because  they  fought  for  it.  Let  us  pray  in 
this  day  with  thanksgiving  for  their  fight — and  ow  fight  to  preserve 
the  same  freedoms. 


Editor  &  Ptbliolior 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 
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•nMKWttANtHMtlASy  FBDM  NUBl 
NUT  m  A  BOX  Al  A  TKHR— - 


-TMCf  CAME  BACK  rOOH  TMC  RIOC 
WITH  THE  LA0T  IHSIK  AM>  A 
SMIU  OH  THE  MCEor  THE  TKEK’ 


SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

Brucic,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


SOMEONE  CALL  A  PLUMBER? 


SO  THE  STORY  ENDS 

Roche,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 


Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Russian  ‘Engineers’ 
Adept  at  Wisecracks 


ences  with  any  “important”  per-  Wililft 

sonages  in  public  life.  Their  i-<UllUlS5  lU  Olilil 

spokesman  said:  Npw<4WPpk 

“We  met  a  couple  of  grumpy  ilOVOTVCClV 

Senators  (O’Mahoney  and  Lang-  Chet  Shaw,  editorial  directoi 
er).  But  we  understand  Sena-  of  Newsweek  Magazine  will 
tors  have  an  incurable  habit  of  take  a  sabbatical  year  begin- 
trying  to  lecture  the  press.” 

(See  story  on  page  52.) 


ning  Jan.  1,  and  John  Denson, 
managing  editor,  will  be  ap- 
They  thought  the  reception  to  pointed  editorial  director. 

-  ’  "  .  l»  Mr.  Shaw,  whose  33  years  of 

because  the  second  Geneva  Con-  news  experience  includes  serv- 
ference  didn’t  live  up  to  the  ice  with  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
first  one.  But  they  insisted  the  Associated  Press,  New  York 
disappointment  was  mutual.  Times,  and  Christian  Science 
The  State  Department  de-  Monitor,  has  been  with  News- 
scribed  the  visit  as  unofficial,  week  18  years.  After  his 
by  way  of  explaining  la^k  of  sabbatical,  he  will  serve'  News- 
w  --“““-J  week  on  a  consulting  basis. 
Ranking  Denson  has  had  experi¬ 

ence  in  radio,  television,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  In  the 
newspaper  field,  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Chicago 
Times,  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  American, 
a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  a  staff  member  of  the  old 
New  York  World,  He  joined 
Newsweek  in  1952. 

Malcolm  Muir  Jr.,  assistant 
editorial  director  since  1953, 
has  been  promoted  to  executive 
editor.  Before  joining  News¬ 
week,  he  was  with  the  United 
Press. 


after  a  visit  of  seven  of  their  exchange:  them  had  been  chilled,  they  said, 

number  here.  They  left  broad  Britisher:  “But  could  you  say  - 

smiles,  sharp  criticisms,  and  same  things  about  Stalin 
flat  rejection  of  the  idea  that  away  with  it?” 

their’s  is  not  a  free  press.  Russian:  “No  I  couldn  t  say 

Boris  Kampov-Polevoy,  47,  an  the  same  things,  because  they 
editor  of  Pravda  who  headed  wouldn’t  be  true  of  Stalin, 
the  delegation,  spoke  satirically  Boris  R.  Izakov,  member  of 

and  at  times  with  deep  sarcasm  the  editorial  board  of  Inter-  invitation  to  the  White  House 
of  news  treatment  in  the  United  tMt/ional  Life,  protested  a  sug-  or  other  top  spots. 

States.  Here,  he  instanced,  sestion  that  the  party  line  is  diplomat  to  meet  with  them  was 
newspaper  readers  know  what  dowii  as  the  binding  edi-  Robert  Murphy,  Deputy  Under 

their  President  ate  for  break-  torial  guide.  His  explanation  Secretary  of  State  —  a  title 
fast,  how  he  felt  when  he  arose  n^^de  the  point  that  government  which  obviously  sounded  to 
in  the  morning,  and  whether  his  policies  and  actions  are  set  out  them  as  far  down  in  the  Table 
wife  is  a  good  housekeeper.  io  official  communications  and  of  Organization. 

“We  don’t  attach  much  im-  an  editorial  writer  has  only  the  Following  the  Press  Club 
portance  to  these  things  in  Rus-  official  document  before  him.  luncheon  the  Soviet  editors  had 
sian  life,”  he  remarked.  The  justification  appeared  to  be  one  principal  reaction  to  ex- 

Polevoy  was  asked  whether  a  that  there  clearly  was  no  basis  press:  “We’re  still  hungry!” 

Moscow  newsman  may  criticize  ^or  disagreement  or  criticism.  One  of  the  interesting  side- 
the  government;  specifically,  if  And,  he  added,  with  some  feel-  fights  to  their  visit  was  the 
he,  as  an  editor  under  Stalin,  io?:  evidence  that  training  in  engi- 

could  criticize  the  party  chief.  “If  there  are  no  grounds  for  neering  seems  to  be  basic  in 
His  answer  was  a  story  told  criticism,  we  would  consider  it  the  education  of  Russian  jour- 

through  an  interpreter  which  below  our  dignity  to  invent  nalists.  Two  of  the  seven  in 

was  this:  grounds.”  the  group  were  professional  en- 

A  Britisher  contrasting  free-  In  an  exchange  of  questions  gineers  before  they  became 
dom  of  press  and  of  speech  in  and  answers  with  Russian  and  newspapermen.  The  Washing- 

his  country  with  strictures  un-  American  newsmen  submitting  ton  Bureau  of  Tass  was  long 

der  the  Soviet  rule,  said  he  their  queries  in  writing,  for  headed  by  a  former  engineer, 

could  go  into  Trafalgar  square,  their  opposite  numbers  to  an-  The  Russians  proposed  ex¬ 
mount  a  box,  and  condemn  swer,  one  of  the  Russians  ven-  change  awards  for  newspaper  tor  and  publisher  of  the  Colo- 

Churchill  with  no  restraint.  The  tured  there  was  “one  thing”  the  men  or  women  who  make  out-  rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 

Muscovite  answered:  “I  could  Soviet  journalists  could  learn  standing  contributions  to  U.S.-  Press,  this  week  joined  the 

go  into  Red  Square  and  repeat  from  the  Americans:  How  to  Soviet  friendship.  staff  of  Collier's  magazine  as 

exactly,  the  same  things  that  pad  an  expense  account  Projected  was  an  annual  chief  editorial  writer.  He  is 

you  had  said!”  A  principal  complaint  made  award  to  be  set  up  by  the  Press  the  son  of  Palmer  Hoyt,  pub- 

The  Red  editor  carefully  timed  by  the  Reds  is  that  their  visit  Club  of  Moscow  and  a  matching  fisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
the  laughter  as  he  spoke  at  a  wasn’t  highpointed  by  confer-  one  from  the  U.  S.  press.  Post. 
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Newsprint  Supply 
Tight  for  Yuletide 


Newspaper  publishers  are 
confronted  with  an  extremely 
tight  newsprint  situation  at 
the  outset  of  what  promised  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  yuletide 
advertising  splurges  of  all  time. 

Inventories  of  newsprint  on 
hand  in  publishers’  warehouses 
and  at  the  mills  are  the  lowest 
in  22  years.  Shipments  are  be¬ 
hind  schedule,  s  much  as  six 
weeks,  due  mainly  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  boxcars  in  Canada. 

27  Days’  Supply 

While  figuring  an  all-time 
high  consumption  of  newsprint 
for  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  disclosed 
this  week  that  stocks  on  hand 
and  in  transit  as  of  Nov.  1 
amounted  to  27  days’  supply  for 
the  average  of  all  dailies  re¬ 
porting.  This  is  the  lowest  level 
since  June,  1933,  and  it  is  a 
drop  of  10  days’  supply  below 
the  level  at  the  beginning  of 
the  heavy  advertising  period  a 
year  ago. 

Some  publishers,  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  tight  squeeze,  were 
talking  of  imposing  space  ra¬ 
tions  on  advertisers;  others  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  “gray  market” 
where  newsprint  is  offered  at 
prices  from  $176  to  $200  a  ton, 
but  not  much  of  it  is  available. 

In  October,  the  ANPA  re¬ 
porting  group  consumed  630,177 
tons,  compared  with  676,251 
tons  in  October,  1954.  For  10 
months  the  consumption  total 
was  up  400,000  tons. 

Mills  continued  their  record 
production  pace,  but  the  total 
output  increased  in  10  months 
about  7%  while  consumption  of 
U.S.  customers  alone  increased 
8%. 

Southland  Boosts  Price 

The  wave  of  price  increases 
continued,  the  latest  notice  com¬ 
ing  from  a  publisher-sponsored 
mill  in  the  U.S.  Effective  Dec. 
1  customers  of  Southland  Paper 
Mills,  Texas,  will  be  charged  $5 
a  ton  more  than  they  have  been 
paying  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years. 

Importers  of  Finnish  news¬ 
print  also  imposed  a  rise  of  $3 
a  ton. 

As  they  calculated  the  in¬ 
creases  in  newsprint  costs  for 
the  coming  year — amounts  that 
would  wipe  out  all  of  the  3% 
savings  from  reduction  in  page 
sizes — publishers  generally  con¬ 
sidered  higher  circulation  prices 
and  advertising  rates.  Many 
already  sent  out  notices  boost¬ 


ing  line  rates  as  much  as  6%, 
effective  early  in  1956.  Several 
papers  raised  the  prices  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions  bv  a  nickel  a  copy. 

In  the  latter  connection,  a 
report  from  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Republican  in 
the  over-100,000  class  was  en¬ 
couraging.  ^les  of  the  Sunday 
paper  zoomed  to  an  alltime  high 
figure  for  October,  despite  a 
price  raise  from  10c  to  i5c  on 
Oct.  2.  Actually  sales  were 
about  1,000  ahead  of  October, 
1954. 

$100  Million  Investment 

In  search  of  ideas  for  devel¬ 
oping  new  tonnage,  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  Congressmen  (Rep. 
Arthur  Klein  of  New  York, 
Rep.  Percy  Priest  of  Nashville 
and  Rep.  Samuel  Friedel  of 
Maryland  visited  Southern  mills. 
They  were  entertained  at  lunch¬ 
eon  by  August  B.  Meyer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bowater  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  owns  the  newest 
Southern  mill  at  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Meyer  suggested  that 
the  Congressmen  weigh  what 
they  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  high  earnings  of  pa¬ 
per  manufacturers  against  the 
size  of  capital  investments  in 
mills.  Returns  on  the  percent¬ 
age  basis  are  comparatively 
low,  he  said,  noting  that  his 
company  will  have  invested 
$100,000,000  in  a  plant  produc¬ 
ing  300,000  tons  annually  when 
expansion  is  completed. 

Congressman  Friedel  ob¬ 
served  that  other  grades  of 
paper  appear  to  be  more  profit¬ 
able  and  he  said  it  may  become 
necessary  to  increase  newsprint 
production  through  goveniment 
subsidy. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  said  executives 
of  U.  S.  mills  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  during  the  past  two 
weeks  in  respect  to  the  price 
increase.  Discussions  were  at 
the  individual  level,  it  was 
stressed. 

.More  Work  at  Mills 

In  Canada,  meanwhile,  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  Abitibi  mills 
agreed  to  extend  their  working 
hours  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
including  some  Sunday  work, 
to  build  up  mill  stocks. 

A  contract  giving  bush 
workers  a  7%  wage  increase 
was  signed  by  Abitibi,  retro¬ 
active  to  Nov.  1.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  set  a  pattern  for 
15,000  bush  workers  in  On¬ 
tario. 


ad-lines 

AUTO  DEALERS  PROMISE  ’VIGOROUS  ACTION* 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Association  met 
in  Chicago  this  week ;  promised  vigorous  action 
to  rid  Industry  of  false  and  misleading  adver¬ 
tising.  Said  Frank  H.  Yarnall,  president: 
"Papers  all  over  the  country  —  and  radio-TV, 
too  —  carry  ads  of  discounts,  allowances  .  .  . 
and  deals  which  are  wholly  impossible  .  .  . 
This  misleading  advertising  is  principal  reason 
for  lack  of  profit  accruing  to  dealers  in  this 
year  of  record  sales." 


'EXHORBITANT  TV  COSTS  DROVE  US  OUT* 

"We  left  TV  because  the  exhorbitant  costs 
drove  us  out  of  the  prime  time  slots,"  M.  B. 
Cossman,  director  of  advertising,  Ekco  Products 
Company,  told  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week. 
"Now  we  are  concentrating  on  newspapers,  news¬ 
paper  supplements  and  magazines,  and  find 
these  media  do  excellent  .lob  for  our  type  of 
merchandise. " 


ADS  OPPOSED  IN  COMBATING  PREJUDICED  PEOPLE 

Modern  advertising  methods  were  rejected 
this  week  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  during  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  It  was  agreed  that  "the  huckster  ap¬ 
proach"  might  be  vmethical.  Said  one  speaker: 
"The  Madison  Avenue  boys  would  be  busy  catch¬ 
ing  flies  with  sugar  when  we  may  not  want  to 
catch  flies  at  all." 

DAIRY  GROUP  EXPANDS  USE  OF  NEWSPAPERS  « 

American  Dairy  Association  will  spend  some 
$250,000  in  newspapers  in  *56.  using  locally- 
edited  Sionday  magazine  supplements,  plus  b  &  w 
copy  in  dailies  during  "June  Dairy  month." 
Wisconsin  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
which  last  week  withdrew  sponsorship  of  ADA 
promotions  (E&P,  Nov.  12,  page  16),  finds 
"this  is  very  pleasant  news." 

OIL  MEN  MAP  GREATER  PR  DRIVE  IN  *56 

Today's  record-setting  public  relations 
activities  by  American  Petroleum  Institute 
will  be  further  expanded  in  *56.  API  reports 
twice  the  1954  volume  of  Oil  Progress  Week 
newspaper  mats  were  issued  up  to  mid-Sep¬ 
tember.  Newspapers  ordered  33,326  mat  port¬ 
folios  this  year  as  against  17,324  in  '54. 


CANCO  STEPPING  UP  PROGRAM  FOR  'MIRACANS'  ^ 

American  Can  Company,  optimistic  over  re¬ 
sults  of  its  all-out  soft  drink  can  promotion 
in  '55,  will  increase  program  for  next  year, 
adding  radio-TV  tie-in  advertising  for  first  \ 
time.  Canco  will  continue  to  channel  ad  i 

appropriations  through  customers'  advert is-  | 
ing ;  will  pay  7%  and  20%  of  soft  drink 
canners'  newspaper  advertising  space  costs 
when  ad  includes  a  "MiraCan  tie-in,  and  i 

10  and  20%  of  canners'  retailer  co-op  ads 
that  mention  the  magic  word, 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


‘Previews’  Featured 
At  First  ARF  Confab 


NEW  ARF  PRESIDENT  William  A.  Hart  (left)  chati  with  Fred  B. 
Manchee  (canter),  ARF  board  chairman  and  executive  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  BBDO,  and  Robert  F.  Eldar,  executive  vicepresident, 
Plax  Corporation,  durin9  ARF's  first  annual  conference  in  New  York. 


“Advertising  research  cannot 
make  the  full  contribution  it 
.should  to  our  economy — cannot 
fully  pay  its  way — until  the 
men  in  management  who  spend 
!  the  money  understand  what 
it’s  all  about,”  the  first  annual 
conference  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  was  told 
*  last  week  in  New  York  by 
Robert  F.  Elder,  executive  vice- 
president,  Plax  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  this  advice, 
more  than  325  persons  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  got  an  ad¬ 
vance  look  at  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  ARPs  $100,000  Printed 
Advertising  Rating  Methods 
Study,  and  witnessed  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  design  and  some 
illustrative  findings  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  study  of  Consumer  Buy¬ 
ing  Decisions. 

ARF  Must  Educate 
Fred  B.  Manchee,  executive 
vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
BBDO  and  ARF  chairman,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  half-day  confer¬ 
ence.  He  paid  tribute  to  Edgar 
Kobak  who  recently  retired 
from  the  ARF  presidency  and 
forecast  great  progress  to  be 
I  made  under  the  leadership  of 
William  A.  Hart,  who  became 
president  Nov.  1  after  31  years 
as  director  of  advertising  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Inc. 
Mr.  Elder  told  the  conference 


that  if  the  ARF  is  to  do  the 
job  “that  really  needs  doing,” 
it  must  not  only  continue  “to 
act  as  a  Supreme  Court  of  ad¬ 
vertising  research;  it  mu.st  also 
undertake  to  educate  the  lay 
users  of  advertising  research  to 
understand  the  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  subject.” 

Sherwood  Dodge,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
and  chairman  of  Printed  Ad¬ 
vertising  Rating  Methods  Study 
Committee,  described  the  study 
and  explained  what  is  being 
discovered. 

Study  Highlights 

He  said  the  study  used  a 
national  probability  .sample 
based  on  12,196  personal  inter¬ 
views  —  divided  into  two  sta¬ 
tistically  identical  halves,  with 
one  group  interviewed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recognition 
method  (Starch)  and  the  other 
in  accordance  with  the  aide<l 
recall  method  (Gallup-Robin- 
son).  Another  phase  of  the 
study  was  designed  to  test  the 
reader  interest  method  (Read- 
ex),  and  questionnaires  were 
mailed  so  as  to  obtain  approxi¬ 
mately  209  returns.  The  May 
16  issue  of  Life  magazine  was 
selected  for  the  survey. 

With  57  ARF  subscriber 
firms  contributing  $94,525  and 
the  overall  cost  exceeding  $100,- 


000,  this  was  one  of  the  largest 
cooperative  research  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Foundation 
to  date,  Mr.  Dodge  said.  The 
list  of  contributors  included  16 
advertisers,  26  advertising 
agencies,  and  15  media  con¬ 
cerns. 

Mr.  Dodge  highlighted  the 
preview  of  the  preliminary  find¬ 
ings  with  a  series  of  illustrative 
slides.  He  noted  that  when 
survey  results  were  projected 
to  the  total  population  18  years 
of  age  and  older,  the  differences 
in  methods  of  determining 
readers  led  to  variations  in 
e.stimates.  While  aided  recall 
projections  produced  12.2  mil¬ 
lion  readers,  those  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  method  came  to  almost 
19  million.  Apparently,  the 
more  rigid  reader  qualification 
of  aided  recall  failed  to  reflect 
audience  accumulation.  On  the 


other  hand,  the  number  of 
readers  found  by  the  recogni¬ 
tion  method  one  week  after 
publication  mounted  to  82%  of 
Life’s  total  audience,  based 
upon  issues  averaging  5  weeks 
old. 

Though  aided  recall  yielded 
fewer  readers,  they  tended  to 
be  relatively  younger,  better 
educated  and  wealthier.  Both 
methods  qualified  about  the 
same  proportion  of  subscribers 
and  newsstand  purchasers. 

Mr.  Dodge  said  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  study 
would  be  information  on  reader- 
ship  ratings  for  advertisements, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  strong¬ 
ly  warned  the  audience  that  no 
general  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  from  the  data  pertaining 
to  the  single  advertisement 
which  he  used  to  illustrate  what 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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RETAIL  REGULAR  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

j  ‘It’s  Hard  To  Describe  Style  in  Other  Media 

p  William  E.  Beck,  advertising  manager  of 
^  Henry’s  apparel  store,  is  the  youngest  major 
y  store  ad  mentor  in  Wichita.  Kas.  He’s  also 
S  a  “fugitive”  from  the  display  and  classified 
i  advertising  staffs  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 

J  Eagle  which  he  joined  in  1949  after  graduat- 
1  ing  from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
i  Rill  has  been  at  Henry’s  thi'ee  and  a  half 
j  years  and  has  already  run  up  an  impressive 
1  lecord.  Last  year,  for  example,  he  placed  86,- 
I  938  column  inches  of  newspaper  space  to 
1  make  Henry’s  the  third  largest  space  buyer 
g  in  town.  In  1953  the  store  ranked  fifth  among 
1  all  U.  S.  men’s  wear  retailers  in  newspaper 
g  ad  volume. 

g  To  top  it  off.  Bill  and  his  five  assistants 
s  were  instrumental  in  Henry’s  being  named 
M  Brand  Name  Retailer  of  the  Year  for  1954 
g  and  the  store’s  ads  have  twice  been  cited  for 
g  excellence  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
=  Association — once  for  use  of  r.o.p.  color, 
g  T'be  liglil  loiicli  in  <-u|ty  nod  Ly pogrupliy  i.s 


William  E.  Keck 
Henry’ a 


the  key  to  all  of  Henry’s  advertising.  PlaJ'  3 
on  words  is  featured  because,  as  Bill  explains  1 
it,  women  readers  are  able  to  grasp  fashion  g 
significance  quickly  from  illustrations,  while  g 
men  have  to  have  style  features  pointed  out  3 
in  headlines.  g 

Henry’s  emphasis  on  style  rather  than  g 
price,  incidentally,  is  one  reason  why  90%  of  J 
its  ad  budget  is  spent  in  newspaper  space.  J 
“It’s  hard  to  describe  style  in  other  media,”  S 
Bill  points  out.  “We  use  radio-TV  time  only  3 
for  specal  promotions.  Newspaper  advertising  J 
has  always  been  the  backbone  of  Henry’s  J 
business.”  S 

Henry’s  a  Wichita  institution  since  1919,  J 
creates  all  its  own  advertising  ait,  spurning  | 
the  use  of  mats.  3 

Bill’s  staff  includes  two  women  fashion  | 
artists  who  double  as  copywriters,  a  male  g 
fashion  artist,  a  public  relations  man  and  an  | 
assistant  ad  manager  who  shares  both  layout  3 

and  copy  chores.  It.  K.  Mcl.  = 


. . .  . . . . .  >o.  4(1 
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Gamble  Says  Advertising  arf  Confab 
Should  Prep  for  Growth 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


The  “$64  billion  question” 
which  faces  advertising  people 
is  how  each  will  contribute  to 
bring  about  the  further  growth 
of  the  economy,  said  Frederic 
R.  Gamble,  president,  American 
Association  o  f  Advertising 
Agencies,  addressing  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  last  week. 

Sixty-four  billion  dollars  in 
national  advertising  is  approxi¬ 
mately  what  will  be  needed  over 
the  next  10  years,  Mr.  Gamble 
said,  to  move  the  U.  S.  up  to  a 
$500  billion  economy  by  1965. 

Joint  Effort  Needed 

There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  there  has  been  so  much 
to  be  gained  from  joint  efforts 
for  the  development  of  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said. 

‘‘It  is  evident,  and  I  know  you 
recognize  it,”  Mr.  Gamble  told 
the  television  broadcasters, 
“that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
promote  the  idea  of  using  tele¬ 
vision  is  to  promote  the  idea 
of  advertising  itself — that  when 
you  work  for  a  bigger  slice  of 
the  pie,  you  also  work  for  a 
bigger  and  bigger  pie  in  which 
all  may  share. 

“To  this  extent  you  are  joined 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  the  Magazine  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Outdoor  Advertising 
Incorporated,  the  Radio  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  and  the  other 
groups  which  promote  the  sale 
and  use  of  particular  media  but 
which  also  have  the  same  broad 
stake  in  the  eVer-widening  use 
of  advertising  in  our  economy.” 

Mr.  Gamble  cited  recent  state¬ 
ments  by  an  agency  head,  that 
“television  is  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  medium  by  any  standard” 
but  that  “television  costs  have 
become  so  fearsomely  high  that 
fewer  and  fewer  can  afford  it  in 
a  big  way.” 

If  it  is  true  that  fewer  can 
afford  to  use  it  in  big  ways,  he 
suggested,  then  more  need  to 
be  shown  that  they  can  afford 
to  use  television  in  substantial, 
sizable  or  even  modest  ways; 
many  may  be  new  television  ad¬ 
vertisers;  and  all  of  them  should 
be  helped  to  use  television  suc¬ 
cessfully,  since  success  brings 
repeat  business  for  the  future. 

Praises  Studies 

Mr.  Gamble  praised  various 
studies  being  undertaken  by 
TvB  as  being  “creative  ap¬ 
proaches,  likely  to  pay  dividends 
for  advertising  as  well  as  your 
medium.” 

He  urged  the  broadcasters  to 


“reckon  heavily,”  in  plans  for 
the  future,  on  the  contribution 
and  service  to  be  rendered  by 
advertising  agencies. 

The  selling  of  television  is  a 
dual  problem,  he  said.  First 
there  is  the  initial  sale,  getting 
the  advertiser  to  use  television. 
After  this  comes  “the  great  and 
continuing  problem  of  keeping 
your  customer  sold  by  making 
his  advertising  succeed,”  he 
said.  “And  this  job  of  making 
advertising  successful  —  the 
service  and  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising  —  is  mainly  the  job 
of  advertising  agencies.” 

Agencies  are  growing  strong¬ 
er  and  better  in  the  new  era  of 
creative  marketing,  he  said. 
There  grasp  of  clients’  problems 
is  growing  continually  better, 
and  their  philosophies  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  improving. 

On  the  need  for  research,  he 
stressed  “the  urgent  need  for 
new  and  accepted  research  on 
television  coverage.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  see  that  a  new 
study  of  television  and  radio  set 
ownership  and  station  coverage 
has  now  been  announced  by 
Nielsen,  though  it  will  not  be 
industry  sponsored.” 


Biscuit  Account 

Philadelphia 
Keebler  Biscuit  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc., 
as  its  advertising;  agency,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  The  company  is 
the  third  client  of  McKee  &  Al¬ 
bright  to  award  its  account  to 
Lewis  &  Gilman  since  the  for¬ 
mer  agency  announced  that  it 
would  discontinue  operations 
Dec.  31. 


might  be  expected  in  the  actual 
report.  With  the  one  ad  which 
he  used  solely  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  he  showed  a  slide  con¬ 
taining  99  ratings.  These' 
scores  were  broken  down  by 
age,  sex,  date  of  interview, 
geographic  region,  economic 
status,  city  size,  etc.  He  fore¬ 
cast  a  wealth  of  information 
about  aided  recall,  recognition, 
and  reader  interest  methods 
for  rating  printed  advertise¬ 
ments. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Dodge  said 
that  the  ARF  planned  to  issue 
the  data  in  a  series  of  reports 
— the  first  of  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  about  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Opening  the  preview  of  the 
proposed  study  of  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  decisions.  Dr.  Wallace  H. 
Wulfeck  chairman,  executive 
committee,  William  Esty  Com¬ 
pany  said  the  ARF  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  because 
it  is  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  validation  of  new 
research  methods. 

He  said  the  proposed  study 
marked  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Foundation  to  leave  the  field  of 
media  as  such  and  move  into 
an  area  where  it  can  begin  to 
make  contributions  to  research 
techniques  in  the  general  field 
of  consumer  dynamics  that  will 
be  adding  new  knowledge  and 
new  methodology  to  research. 

The  study,  Dr.  Wulfeck  said, 
is  really  an  attempt  to  find  out 
how  consumers  actually  make 
purchasing  decisions,  and  who 
makes  them.  It  is  not  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  advertising  effectiveness 
per  se,  although  advertising,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  elements 
which  goes  into  the  making  of 
buying  decisions.  The  study 


tries  to  work  in  four  areas — 
first,  the  envisionment  of  the 
product  in  certain  broad  di¬ 
mensional  classes, — that  is,  to 
get  out  a  product  profile  as  it 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  buy¬ 
ers.  Second,  the  dynamics  of 
intra-family  and  group  activi¬ 
ty  which  produce  a  purchase. 
Third,  the  influence  of  various 
informational  sources  directed 
at  consumers,  as  they  impinge 
on  the  purchasing  decisions. 
Finally  the  culmination  of  all 
purchasing  decisions,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  decisions 
— that  is,  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  agency’s  point  of 
view — namely,  the  brand  selec¬ 
tion. 

A.  W.  Lehman,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  ARF,  described  how 
the  study  came  about — origi¬ 
nally  being  instigated  by  a 
group  of  men’s  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  who  were  interested  in 
the  buying  habits  of  the  adult 
male  and  then  eventually  go¬ 
ing  through  additional  experi¬ 
mental  work  and  pilot  tests  to 
develop  a  questionnaire  and  in¬ 
terviewing  procedure  which 
could  be  applied  to  learning 
how  families  reach  buying  de¬ 
cisions. 

• 

Co-op  Gibson  Ads 

Gibson  Refrigerator  Co., 
Greenville,  Mich.,  appliance 
manufacturer,  is  planning  to 
step  up  its  cooperative  news- 
paper  advertising,  through 
dealers  and  distributors,  as  a 
part  of  Gibson’s  expanded  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  1956.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  national  magazine 
advertising  will  be  used  (via 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc., 
Chicago). 

Daily  Names  GN&R 

The  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  has 
named  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruth- 
man  as  its  national  advertising 
representatives. 


GATEWAY  TO  COLOR — Agencyman  A.  S.  Ensrud  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  snips  the  ribbon  at  ceremonies 
celebrating  the  installation  of  new  color  printing  facilities  at  the  Cleveland  Press.  Left  to  right — Arnold  L.  Royer, 
manager  of  general  advertising;  Mayor  Anthony  Celebrezza;  Mr.  Ensrud;  Curtis  Lea  Smith,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  president;  George  Carter,  business  manager;  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor;  and  Paul  Brannon,  press  room  super¬ 
intendent,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  paper. 
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Home  Builders  Hear 
How  to  Set,  Use  Budget 


^..THE  CHRONICLE  is  the 
DOMINANT  NEWSPAPER 
in  HOUSTON!!! 


r  ^ 

‘TOTAL  ADVERTISING  (First  Niue  Moults  1955) 

CHRONICLE . . .  30,779,582 

POST .  22,696,293 

PRESS......  8,381,234 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

JESSE  H.  JONES,  PuUitlMr  ».  w.  MCCARTHY,  AdvwtWiig  DifMtor 

JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  Preiidcnt  M.  J.  OIHONS,  Oemrol  Adverthbig  M|r. 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY -TVationa/  Representatives 


CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Chicago 

Members  of  the  Florida 
Home  Builders  Association 
were  recently  urged  to  spend 
50%  or  more  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets  in  newspaper  space 
by  A.  P.  Phillips  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Orlando,  Fla.,  ad  agen¬ 
cy  bearing  his  name. 

“Normally  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  is  your  best  buy  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Usually  you  can  reach 
more  prospects,  for  less  money, 
with  newspapers  than  with  any 
other  major  media  such  as  ra¬ 
dio-TV,  billboards  or  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising,”  Mr.  Phillips 
declared. 

He  continued:  “When  we 
mention  newspaper  advertising, 
we  are  not  necessarily  refer¬ 
ring  to  display  advertising  as 
such,  but  the  proper  use  of  a 
coordinated,  classified  program 
both  in  local,  state  and/or  out- 
of-state  papers.  There  are  many 
successful  builders  who  have 
used  classified  advertising,  with 
proper  follow-up  by  direct  mail, 
exclusively  for  several  years.” 

Setting  Up  Budget 

Mr.  Phillips  urged  the  home 
builders  to  set  up  their  budgets 
on  a  three-way  idea:  1)  A  satis¬ 
factory  budget — enough  to  do 
the  job;  2)  A  secondary  budget 
— enough  to  allow  for  emergen¬ 
cies;  and  3)  A  catastrophe 
budget — in  case  too  many  un¬ 
looked  for  negatives  are  en¬ 
countered. 

“A  satisfactoiy  budget  should 
do  the  job,  i.e.,  buy  the  planning, 
media,  direct  mail,  literature, 
public  relations  counsel  and  all 
greneral  promotional  activities,” 
Mr.  Phillips  explained.  “Nor¬ 
mally  3%  of  the  selling  price 
is  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
this  program.  The  fee  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  should  be 
set  up  at  15%  of  the  gross 
budget,  the  remainder  to  cover 
all  other  items  to  be  determined 
by  your  own  local  situations. 

“A  secondary  budget  of  .08  of 
1%  should  be  set  up  to  cover 
unforeseen  circumstances,  such 
as  a  prolonged  period  of  incle¬ 
ment  weather  reducing  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  original  pro¬ 
gram. 

*1  “A  catastrophe  budget  of  1.- 
2%  is  advisable  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  catastrophic  situation 
caused  by  unpredictable  de¬ 
velopments. 

One  Set  Rule 

“Generally,  50%  of  the  satis¬ 
factory  budget  should  be  placed 
in  newspapers,”  the  agency  ex¬ 


ecutive  continued.  “We  feel  that 
once  you  have  determined  your 
advertising  budget,  there  should 
be  one  set  rule  to  follow.  This 
is  true  whether  you  are  selling 
houses,  pots  and  pans,  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  clothing.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  make  your  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  item  you  have  to 
sell. 

“Let’s  suppose  you  have  a 
home  for  sale  that  cost  you 
$8,000  to  build.  You  plan  to  ' 
sell  this  home  for  $10,000.  Your 
three-way  ‘safe  advertising 
budget’  is  5%,  or  $500.  Your 
real  estate  broker,  or  sales¬ 
man’s  commission,  may  be  an¬ 
other  5%  consideration,  or  $500. 
Therefore,  you  must  add  these 
two  $500  items  to  your  over-all 
cost  if  you  are  endeavoring  to 
make  a  net  profit  of  10%. 

The  complete  appropriation 
for  all  three  budgets  should  be 
made  at  one  time — whether  or 
not  the  ‘secondary’  or  the  ‘ca¬ 
tastrophe’  budgets  are  used." 

• 

87  Dailies  Take 
Vertical  Color  Ads 

Twelve  additional  papers 
have  accepted  color  vertical  ads 
on  their  daily  black-and-white 
comic  pages.  This  makes  a  total 
of  87  newspapers  in  75  markets 
now  offering  this  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  (E&P,  Oct.  8,  page 
18.) 

The  12  additional  papers  are: 
Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger  (1 
color) ;  Circleville  (Ohio)  Her¬ 
ald  ( 1  color)  ;  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph;  Ely¬ 
ria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram; 
Garden  City  (Kan.)  Telegram 
(1  color);  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press  (2  color)  ;  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  (1  color) ;  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  (1 
color) ;  Statesville  (N.C.)  Re¬ 
cord  &  Landmark  (1  color); 
Van  Wert  (Ohio)  Times-Bul- 
letin  ( 1  color) ;  ZanesviUc 
(Ohio)  Times-Record  &  Signal 
(1  color) ;  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  &  Journal. 


of  the  original  pro-  Brewster  Joins  Perry 

strophe  budget  of  1.-  .  \  Brewster  Jr.,  has 

isable  as  a  safeguard  joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 

catastrophic  situation  ?•  u 

.  unpredictable  de-  a^er  serving  five  and  a  half 
j  years  with  West-Holliday  Co. 

Mr.  Brewster  entered  the  news- 
ne  Set  Rule  paper  representation  field  after 

Ily,  50%  of  the  satis-  being  ad  manager  of  the  Wal- 
dget  should  be  placed  senherg  (Colo.)  World-Indepen- 
pers,”  the  agency  ex-  dent  during  1949. 
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convincing  figures 
from  Washington,  D.  C 

FIRST  10  MONTHS,  1955 

Of  the  various  yardsticks  available  for  measuring 
the  comparative  selling  power  of  a  city’s  newspapers,  none 
develops  a  truer  picture  than  those  listed  below. 


1.  Which  paper  is  first  hy 
far  with  local  merchants? 


2.  Which  paper  is  first  hy 
far  with  the  “people"? 


^  TOTAL  RETAIL  DISPLAY:  ws 

I  5,805,315  i 

^3!  MORE  LINES  IN  ^ 

THE  STAR  ® 

fhon  any  other  Washington  paper 


TOTAL  CLASSIFIED: 

2,284,530 

MORE  LINES  IN 
THE  STAR 

than  any  other  Washington  paper 


Tnp  The  collective  judgment  of  advertisers  in  the  best  position  to 

know  Washington  newspapers  gives  The  Star  an  overwhelming 
lead  of  7,640,320  lines  of  total  advertising  for  the  first  10  months  of  1955. 

Keep  this  in  mind  when  making  up  your  own  Washington  advertising 
schedules.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  linage  picture  in  Washington, 
check  any  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  office. 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

RaprcMnftd  nationally  by:  O'Mpra  and  Ornitboa,  Inc.,  420  Laxington  Ava.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  DotroH  —  Le*  Angola*  —  San  Francitca 
Spneial  Florida  rnprosontativo:  Tho  Laonard  Co..  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Boach,  Florida 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 

^Make  Love  Official,  ’ 
Valentine  Council  Says 


A  powerful  injection  of  gift 
dollars  for  anemic  February  re¬ 
tail  sales  was  predicted  by  the 
Valentine’s  Day  Promotion 
Council  at  the  launching  this 
week  of  its  greatly  enlarged  na¬ 
tional  program  for  the  Feb.  14 
observance. 

Based  on  the  unique  selling 
slogan,  “Make  Love  Official,” 
the  Council’s  1956  campaign 
will  promote  the  sentiment  of 
Valentine’s  Day  in  all  consum¬ 
er  media  and  on  TV  and  radio 
to  gain  broad  public  attention 
for  the  gift-giving  importance 
of  the  occasion. 

Backed  by  retail  merchants 
and  manufacturers’  groups,  the 


Council’s  promotion  efforts  will 
cover  all  categories  of  merch¬ 
andise,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  b  y  Charlotte 
Thompson,  executive  director. 

“Valentine’s  Day  is  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  promotion  date  on 
the  retail  calendar,”  said  Mrs. 
Thompson.  “This  coming  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day  promotion  will  be 
supported  by  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  of  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  keyed  to  gift  giving. 

“It  is  a  promotion  that  gives 
a  retailer  a  solid  sales  ap¬ 
proach  at  a  time  when  he  needs 
it  most,”  she  declared.  “It  pro¬ 
duces  sales  at  regular  markups, 
creates  traffic  and  provides  a 


(mJl  a  (PictuAe-. . . . 


OF  WHAT  YOU  GET  FOR  WHAT  YOU  PAY 
FOR  ADVERTISING  IN  BALTIMORE 

You  check  what’s  under  the  hood  ...  before  you  buy  a  new 
car. 

And  it’s  a  good  idea  to  check  the  facts  back  of  the  figures 
before  you  buy  advertising  in  Baltimore.  When  you  get  the 
clear  picture,  you’ll  choose  the  NEWS-POST. 

For  the  NEWS-POST  offers  you  the  largest  unit  of  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  Baltimore.  Yet  you  pay  only  a  ONE  PAPER  RATE. 

The  fast,  low-cost  way  to  reach  MORE  THAN  HALF  of  the  big 
Baltimore  market  is  through  the  NEWS-POST. 

And  in  Baltimore,  only  the  NEW'S-POST  offers  you  run-of- 
paper  color. 

Baltimore  News-Post 


and  Sunday  American 

Kepreiented  Sationaily  by  Meant  Advertieing  Service 
with  Of  fleet  m  Principal  Cities 


Dept.  Store  Ad 
Uses  Gold  Ink 

Harveys  department  store 
recently  ran  a  full-page  ad 
in  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  printed  in  gold  me¬ 
tallic  ink. 

The  ad  featured  “the  new 
ornamental  Oriental  look”  in 
women’s  dresses  and  acces¬ 
sories. 


springboard  for  spring  selling 
by  exposing  gift-seeking  cus¬ 
tomers  to  new  merchandise.  It 
gives  a  retailer  an  important 
head  start  on  the  spring  sea¬ 
son.” 

To  enable  retailers  to  tie-in 
with  this  national  promotion 
program,  Mrs.  Thompson  said, 
the  Council  has  produced  as 
top  sales  promotion  aids  the 
selections  chosen  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  retail  advisory  committee. 

Featured  are  four-color 
poster  cards  and  streamers 
from  originals  by  the  well 
known  illustrator,  George 
Shealy.  Other  aids  include  pink 
and  red  gummed  stickers  with 
the  words  “Love  Is  Official”  to 
add  a  gift-wrapped  appearance 
to  all  packages,  and  Valentine- 
red  badges  for  sales  clerks. 

^Textile  Days*  Nets 
107,192  Ad  Lines 

The  Greenville  (S.C.)  News 
and  Piedmont  recently  staged 
one  of  their  most  successful  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  campaigns 
with  the  second  annual  series 
of  Textile  Worker  Days. 

Prizes  contributed  by  parti¬ 
cipating  merchants  were  valued 
at  over  $10,000  and  the  prize 
list  included  seven  automobiles. 

W.  J.  Truesdale,  advertising 
director,  said  that  356,000  shop¬ 
pers  registered  at  participating 
stores  during  the  three  days, 
with  196  firms  joining  the  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  Greenville  News-Pied¬ 
mont  circulation  department 
tied  in  its  efforts  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  dis¬ 
tributed  10,000  sample  copies  of 
the  two  papers  above  the  nor¬ 
mal  subscription  total. 

A  total  of  107,192  lines  of 
advertising  was  carried  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  event,  Mr. 
Truesdale  said. 

• 

Rate  Boost  Announced 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will 
increase  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  to  29c  a  line.  Increased 
circulation  was  the  reason 
given. 


Giant  Tie-ins  f 

Add  to  Food  [ 

Copy  Impact  ■ 

Salem,  Ore. 
Merchandising  developed 
through  a  five-point  program 
has  been  packeted  into  a  graph¬ 
ic  newspaper  demonstration  ac¬ 
claimed  for  its  dramatic  impact. 

As  a  result  accolades  are  still 
falling  into  the  laps  of  the 
morning  Oregon  Statesman 
and  the  evening  Capital  Journal 
here,  reports  Phil  Gilstrap,  | 
manager  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  merchandising  itself  was 
built  about  crackers  and  cheese, 
the  cheese  in  this  case  being 
Tillamook,  an  Oregon  product. 

The  results  were  especially 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Gilstrap,  who 
aimed  high  just  to  show  what 
can  be  done  when  good  merch¬ 
andising  backs  newspaper 
white  space. 

Wina  Acclaim 

Included  in  the  results  were 
an  unofficial  blue  ribbon  from 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner  on  behalf  of  the  Snow 
Flake  cracker  account;  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  for 
merchandi.sing  creation  and  ef¬ 
fort,  and  request  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  for  sample  % 
kits  for  use  in  advertising  lec¬ 
tures. 

Feature  of  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  was  the  use  of  king-size 
tie-ins  in  grocery  story  copy. 
These  elevated  tie-in  copy  to  a 
new  dimension  but  comprised 
just  one  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

“These  food  sections  sent  us 
are  certainly  a  graphic  demon¬ 
stration  that  when  it  comes  to  [ 
real  dramatic  impact,  newspa-  • 
pers  can  hold  their  own  with  1 
the  best  of  them,”  Harold  M.  t 
Walker  of  BC&G  reported  en-  ' 
thusiastically.  | 

The  impact  packet  included  | 
.special  mention  lines  as  well  as  | 
the  giant  tie-ins.  Generous  pub¬ 
licity  and  a  premium  position-  ■ 
ing  on  page  one  of  the  food  £ 
section  of  the  national  adver-  f 
tisement  also  were'  allocated.  f 

Personalized  letters  accompa-  5 
nied  the  broadsides  sent  major  1 
food  outlets.  In  addition,  com-  | 
plete  broadside  mailing  was  | 
sent  minor  food  outlets.  ' 

As  an  example  of  the  refine¬ 
ments  included  in  the  impact, 
the  Salem  newspapers  allocated 
a  news  section  story  on  a  page 
opposite  each  advertisement 
containing  the  giant  tie-in. 
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joins  INS 


International  News  Service  is  proud  to  odd  The  Gory 
Post-Tribune  to  its  already  extensive  network  of  newspaper 
clients  in  Indiana. 

This  distinguished  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  is 
now  receiving  the  round-the-clock  INS  global  news  and  news- 
feature  service,  plus  the  worldwide  picture  coverage  of 
International  News  Photos. 


S.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CLIENTS  IN  INDIANA 


Anderson  Herald-Bulletin 
Bedford  Times-Mail 
Bicknell  Daily  News 
Bloomfield  World 
Clinton  Daily  Clintonian 
Decatur  Daily  Democrat 
Elwood  Call-Leader 
Evansville  Courier 
Ft.  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Franklin  Star 
Gary  Post-Tribune 


Greenfield  Reporter 
Gieensburg  News 
Greenwood  News 
Hammond  Times 
Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Indiana  University 
Daily  Student 
Jasper  Herald 

Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Marion  Chronicle 
Marion  Leader-Tribune 
Martinsville  Reporter 


Muncie  Evening  Press 
Noblesville  Ledger 
Rensselaer  Republican 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 
Rochester  News-Sentinel 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Spencer  World 
Sullivan  Times 
Tipton  Tribune 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial 
Washington  Times 
Winchester  News 
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Billions 
of  Dollars 
(1955  Prices) 


WILL  ECOyOMlC  GROWTH  COyTISli 


General  Electn 


Since  1946  General  Electric  has  in¬ 
vested  more  than  n  billion  dollars  in 
new  plants  and  equipment  to  prepare 
for  America's  future  growth— double 
that  spent  in  all  our  previous  history 

Ry  1965.  tliere  will  he  192  million  Ameri-  l 
rails— 27  million  more  than  there  are  to¬ 
day.  Forecasts  indicate  they  will  demand 
40^c  more  goods  and  services  than  the 
country  will  produce  in  1955,  and  we 
expect  them  to  want  twice  as  many  elec-  1 
trical  products.  = 

These  prospects  are  encouraging  for  the  { 
nation,  hut  they  are  challenging,  too:  there  r 
is  nothing  automatic  about  prosperity.  The 
.?525  hillion  economy  possible  in  1965  will 
he  reached  only  if  there  continues  to  lie 
hohl.  long-range  planning  and  preparation. 

In  our  opinion,  American  hiisinesses.  large 
and  small,  have  the  judgment  and  initia- 
ti\e  needed  to  meet  the  challenge. 

(General  Electric,  for  example,  has  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $1  hillion  in  plants  and 
equipment  since  World  War  11—8165  mil-  | 
lion  in  1955  alone. On  these  pages  are  some 
of  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  help  prov  ide 
the  products,  the  jobs,  and  the  standard  4 
of  living  hojwd  for  in  the  next  few  yeans. 


OiNIRAL  ELICTRiC’S  INVISTMINT 
NEW  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  •  194«. 


1946 


1955 


1965 


iilHLI 


If  you  would  like  us  to  reserve  a  eopy  of  our 
1935  Annual  Report,  with  an  account  of  our 
preparation  for  the  future,  write  to  General 
Electric.  Dept. Li-119,  Schenectady.  .V.  ). 
Your  copy  will  he  sent  to  you  early  in  1956. 


'  /. 


Older  plants  have  been  improved.  In  locations  where  General 
Electric  has  had  plants  for  many  years — such  as  Lynn  and  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  Erie.  Pa.;  and  Port  \Xayiie.  Ind.— we  have  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  plant  improvement.  In  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  for  example,  we 
have  completely  modernized  a  4-acre  electric  motor  factory  (above) 
PS  part  of  an  $80  million  improvement  plan  fur  our  plants  in  that  city. 


43  new  plants  have  been  added  by  General  Electric  since  1946. 
so  that  we  now  have  manufacturing  facilities  in  105  cities  in  28  states. 
This  investment  has  resulted  in  new  jobs  and  new  payrolls  to  dozens 
of  communities.  In  Anniston.  .Alabama,  for  instance.  General  Elec¬ 
tric's  new  television-tube  plant  (above)  created  2.000  jobs  and 
brought  to  Anniston  its  first  major  industrial  payroll  since  1947. 


Manpower  development  programs  have  expanded.  Each  year,  more 
than  2.5,000  employees  take  advantage  of  Company-conducted  train¬ 
ing  programs.  The  most  recent  step  taken  to  assure  men  of  leader¬ 
ship  is  General  Electric’s  Management  Research  and  Development 
Institute.  (Above,  right,  Marc  A.  de  Ferranti  of  (I.F,.’s  Manager 
Development  Consulting  Service  reviews  construction  progress.) 


12  new  laboratories  have  been  opened.  In  today’s  technological 
age.  research  creates  new  products  and  jobs.  70.000  General  Electric 
employees  today  are  working  on  products  we  didn’t  make  15  years 
ago.  One  recent  example:  Man-made  diamonds,  produced  by  a 
1.000-ton  press  in  our  Research  Laboratory  (above),  will  mean 
future  jobs  at  General  Electric’s  Carboloy  Department  in  Detroit. 


Tigress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


ELECTRIC 
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V  || 

V  •  Is 

SUNDAY 

123,623 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


‘Kooks  Tour’  via  Phone 
Op  ens  L-D  Lines  To  Ky. 


A  wide-open  invitation  to 
“Call  Me  Collect”  (in  Louis¬ 
ville)  set  long-distance  phone 
lines  buzzing  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
the  evening  of  Nov.  10  and 
stalled  tongues  wagging  —  in 
and  out  of  the  trade  —  about 
one  of  the  most  provocative  sell¬ 
ing  promotions  in  the  annals  of 
advertising. 

It  was  Newton  Kook,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dant  Distillers  Co.,  who 
issued  the  invitation.  He  did  it 
in  1,350-line  ads  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express  and  the  Buff¬ 
alo  Evening  News,  and  he 
listed  his  “special  phone,  LD 
194  in  Louisville,  Ky.”  promi¬ 
nently  at  the  top  of  the  ad. 

Sampling  Opinions 

This  was  Newt  Kook’s  own 
do-it-himself  way  of  sampling 
opinions.  “If  you  want  to  know 
what  a  man  thinks  you  have  to 
listen  to  him,”  his  message  to 
the  newspaper  readers  con¬ 
tinued.  “If  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think,  I  have  to  listen  to 
you,  so  please  call  me  collect 
today  or  tomorrow  between  the 


hours  of  7  and  9  p.m.  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  about  my 
Dant  whiskey  and  advertising.” 

To  every  person  who  called, 
the  ad  offered  a  choice  of:  1) 
a  pound  of  Dant  fruit  cake 
“flavored  with  Kentucky’s  finest 
Dant,  of  course;”  2)  a  Dant 
Kentucky  Colonel  string  tie;  or 
3)  a  trick  Dant  dollar  made  of 
rubber  “that  stretches  the  way 
your  dollars  stretch  when  you 
buy  Dant  goods.” 

Apparently  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  had  opinions  to  offer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dant  officials,  for  the 
response  to  the  ad  far  exceeded 
company  expectations.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  said  that  the  same 
promotion  will  be  used  in  the 
near  future  in  other  major 
markets  where  legally  permiss¬ 
ible,  including  New  York  City 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Three  Major  Reasons 

Buffalo  was  chosen  for  a  trial 
run  of  the  “Call  Me  Collect” 
ad  after  the  idea  had  been  on 
the  planning  boards  for  more 
than  six  months.  Buffalo  was 


chosen  for  the  test  for  three 
major  reasons.  First,  it  is  a 
moderate-size  city,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  large  and  varied  enough 
in  economic  levels  to  afford 
normal  consumer  reactions. 
Second,  it  is  far  enough  from 
the  Dant  distillery  in  Kentucky 
to  make  a  long-distance  call  in¬ 
teresting  to  consumers.  Third, 
it  is  an  important  market  for 
J.  W.  Dant  whiskies  and  there¬ 
fore  the  reactions  of  callers 
would  provide  authentic  opin¬ 
ions  about  both  the  brand  and 
previous  Dant  ads  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  area. 

Reactions  from  callers  were 
unanimously  favorable,  reports 
from  Louisville  indicated. 

Apology  Ad 

When  it  became  evident  that 
additional  thousands  of  Buff- 
alonians  were  unable  to  get  calls 
through  to  Louisville,  Robert  J. 
Franklin,  Dant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  prepared  an  “apology”  ad 
overnight  for  the  (Courier-Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News  of  Nov. 
15.  In  this  ad.  President  Kook 
voiced  his  regret  at  being  unable 
to  speak  personally  to  everyone 
who  had  tried  to  reach  him,  but 
promised  to  send  a  gift  to  per¬ 
sons  who  forwarded  a  copy  of 
this  follow-up  ad  with  their 
comments  and  choice  of  gift. 

It  was  anticipated  that  more 


than  10,000  ties,  cakes,  and 
rubber  dollars  would  be  required 
to  All  the  requests  that  followed 
this  second  insertion. 

“Our  ‘Call  Me  (Collect’  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  created  as  a 
hard-hitting  sales  tool  and  not 
as  a  publicity  stunt,”  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin  said. 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Doubles  Ad  Linage 

Total  advertising  linage  in 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  15  years,  the  paper  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  newly-issued  bro¬ 
chure  spotlighting  its  recent  ad¬ 
vertising  progress. 

With  a  gain  of  105.8%  be¬ 
tween  ’39  and  '54,  the  Free 
Press  has  gone  on  to  register 
a  16.6%  increase  during  Janu- 
ary-June  of  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  ’54  period, 
while  other  U.  S.  papers  were 
gaining  an  average  of  9.2%. 

Further  reflecting  the  chang¬ 
ing  pattern  in  Detroit  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  the  Free  Press 
gained  in  ’54  over  ’53  in  32 
separate  classifications,  with 
major  retail  grocery  chain  lin¬ 
age  up  69.5%,  and  led  other 
Detroit  papers  with  an  increase 
of  11.6%  in  department  store 
advertising  for  the  first  half 
of  ’55. 


Hoph/ 

HARRISBURG  MARKET  * 

\  Is  AWAKE! 

11  The  Lorgest  Per  Copite  Spending  in  All  of  Pennsylvonio 

1  But  YOU  MUST  TELL  THE 

1  I  PEOPLE  of  Pennsylvania's 

\l  3**®  largest  market/  daily- 


Completely  Covered  By 
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At  the  Publishers'  Convention 


WEiRE  DOIN6 
6REAX  CH<\RUE.  AND 


ves,  iveNori<H>rr... 
B\RnaAARLV  YOUR 
NATIONM.  AO 
UNA6e.  WHATI^ 
VOUR  SECRET, 
LARRy? 


IN  THE  JOURNAL  WE  TALK  AEOt/T  OUR 
PAPBa  AND  OUR  MARKET  AREA.  ITfg- 
PEPPED  UP  EYBRYBODY  ON  THE  $TAFF- 
TNE  JOURNAL  BACK$  UP  OUR  NATIONAL 
^  RER5  AT  EVERY  POINT  THAT 
(  OeaSlONS  AR£  MAOB/  r 


Yl/  sure'  were  U5IN6  AN  > 

the  \  ECONOMICAL  PROGRAM  TO  REACH 

WALL  STREET)  A  terrific  AUDIENCE  OF 
JOURNAL^/ management  PEOPLE... 

T  7  SALES  AND  ADVERTISING 

V_.,  EXECUnVK,  MARKET  DIRECTORS  , 

ANP  MANY  OTHERS...  ^ 


VOUb  RECOGNIZB  NEARLY  ALL  THE 
MEDIA  USING  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
FOR  PROMOTION/  AND  EBCAUSE  WE  WANT 
TO  EE  REC06NiZED,T00/  WE  USE 
THE  JOURNAL  RIGHT  ALONG. 
n  IT  BRINGS  US  BUSINBSSJ  J\  :  . 


I  KNOW  JOURNAL  /  JUST  GET  THE  LATEST  U 
READERS  ARE  J  JOURNAL  SWPIES/ 
INFLUENTIAL  S  OVER  34%  OP  THEIR 
LARRY. . .  ear  ARE  -nE/)  SUKSCRieERS  HAVE  THE 
REALLY  INTERESTED  SAY  WHBN  IT  COMES  TO 
IN  SPACE  BUyiN&f  /gUYING  ADVERTISING.. 


HELIjaLARRY/  , 
GLAPTO'SEE  you/ 
WHATS  NEW  our 
YOURWAYp  > 


Published  oh  NEW  YORK  44  Broad  st.  •  CHICAGO  711  West  Monroe  st.  •  DALLAS  911  Young  st.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  415  Bush  st. 
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BifUliamiHtrald 


New  Method 
Brings  ‘Live 
Magazine  Ac 


Appearing  in  a  national  mass 
magazine  for  the  first  time  is 
a  four-page  ad  so  designed  that 
it  actually  shows  and  does  the 
work  of  six  pages  by  use  of 
an  ingenious  layout  that  brings 
live  demonstration  to  the  print 
medium.  This  novel  ad  has  been 
identified  as  —  the  space  ad 
that  moves. 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens’ 

December  issue,  on  the  stands 
Nov.  22,  and  Collier’s,  on  the 
newsstands  Nov.  23  for  their 
Dec.  9  issue,  will  feature  this  ments  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  magazines  to  develop  the  ad  for 
novel  styling  demonstration  ad  worked  in  close  cooperation  the  television  division  of  RCA 
for  RCA  Victor.  The  media,  art,  with  the  production  and  me-  Victor. 

copy  and  production  depart-  chanical  departments  of  both  The  advertisement  depicts  a 


COPPING  THE  CUP — Production  Manager  Hal  Roberts  of  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  shows  the  California  Ink  Company's  color 
trophy  to  Press  Foreman  John  Bennett  and  Stereo  Foreman  Jim  Van 
Nostern.  Pacific  Northwest  dailies  competed  for  the  top  honor  in 
printing  ROP  color. 


as  against  1/16"  as  demanded 
by  the  magazines.  One  slight 
move  by  the  model,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  three  different  room 
settings  in  three  changes  of 
costume,  would  have  thrown  the 
entire  ad  out  6f  balance. 

According  to  both  magazine- 
the  technique  developed  for  the 
RCA  Victor  ad  will  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  feature  in  future  space  ad¬ 
vertising  designed  to  give  max 
imum  exposure  for  merchan¬ 
dise. 


lltL  yiod&mo  L 


Record  Winter  Section  ; 

With  total  advertising  for  tht 
year  running  at  an  all-timt 
high,  the  New  York  Time- 
set  another  record  recentr 
with  its  annual  Winter  Vaca| 
tion  Preview  section.  The  38' 
page  standard-size  section  ear 
ried  65,351  lines  of  advertisin. 
from  397  advertisers.  This  was] 
a  gain  of  21,465  lines  over  th(] 
1954  section. 

The  Times  had  a  10-montlj 
total  in  this  classification  ofj 
2,527,080  lines,  up  318,648  linesj 
(14.4%)  over  the  1954  ter. 
month  figure. 


FASTEST  GROWING  MARKET 

(U.S  CENSUS) 

In  10  years  Miami’s  population  has  increased 
102%  —  Retail  sales  202%  —  Food  sales  197%  — 
Drug  sales  123%— Automotive  sales  111% 

Sales  Management  predicts  Miami  will  pass  10 
others  to  be  15th  in  population  by  1965! 

The  Miemi  Heralct  deliver*  e  terrific  bonus  I 

With  The  Miami  Herald  ALONE  you  can  sell 
Miami  and  the  entire  Gold  Coast,  with  1,100,000 
residents  plus  a  terrific  bonus  of  million 
visitors  this  winter.  See  your  SB&F  man  today 


Join8  Motorola 

CHICAGf 

Emil  F.  Hubka,  Jr.  has  beetj 
appointed  public  relations  as- 1 
sistant  for  news  services  »t| 
Motorola.  Previously  Mr.  Huh 
ka  was  manager  of  public  « 
lations  of  the  University  of  IllH 
nois  Professional  Colleges  an'", 
was  associated  with  the  public  I 
relations  departments  of  Thf 
Chicago  Motor  Club  and  Lin-i 
coin  Park  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Affilioted  StQtiont  WQAM.  WQAM-fM 


STORY.  MOOKS  &  FINLEY  Notionol  Repr«tentotn 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Here^s  What  Agencies 
Want  From  Newspapers 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Advei  tising  agency  media  di¬ 
rectors  would  like  to  see  more 
long-range  planning  evidenced 
in  newspaper  promotion  ads, 
they  told  J.  Donald  Scott,  news¬ 
paper  representative.  He  of¬ 
fered  the  following  highlights 
of  the  kind  of  material  that 
would  best  sell  newspapers  in 
his  talk  before  the  Central 
Regional  NNPA  conference 
here  last  week : 

Fewer  Snapshots 
“Much  of  the  material  is  just 
bragging  about  relatively  minor 
news  of  the  moment  (latest 
three  months’  linage  gains,  re¬ 
venue  gains,  circulation  gains). 
Too  little  of  it  shows  ti'ends 
over  the  recent  years.  In  .short, 
I  think  we  want  more  moving 
pictures,  fewer  snapshots. 
“When  it  is  appropriate  to 


show  us  comparative  linage 
data,  we  wish  data  could  be 
stated  as  “percent  of  field,  or 
type,  or  category”  instead  of 
merely  the  boxcar  figures  them¬ 
selves.  The  actual  linages  are 
interesting,  but  far  more  im¬ 
portant  is  that  each  linage  fi¬ 
gure  represents  “26%  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising”  or  “42%  of 
department  store”  for  this  pa¬ 
per,  or  that  paper,  etc. 

“We  like  maps.  Particularly, 
we  like  the  sort  of  map  that 
cross-hatches  or  colors  counties 
by  percentages  of  family  cover¬ 
age.  For  instance,  “all  the  red 
counties  have  40%  to  50%,  and 
all  the  blue  ones  have  20%  to 
30%,”  etc. 

“We  wish  all  papers  would 
furnish  circulation  data  in 
terms  of  family  coverage  fig¬ 
ures,  not  merely  copies  sold  — 
percentages  for  city  zone,  for 


retail  trading  zone,  for  metro 
areas  and  for  any  other  areas 
that  may  strike  the  fancy  — 
but  always  percentages  of  cov¬ 
erage  and  always  for  at  least 
city  zone,  trading  zone  and 
metro  area. 

Comparable  Figures 

“We  wish  when  papers  do 
give  us  percentages  of  cover¬ 
age,  as  a  growing  number  now 
do,  they  would  be  more  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  the  circulation 
figures  are  reasonably  compa¬ 
rable  with  the  family  hgures  in¬ 
stead  of  current  circulations 
percentaged  against  five-year 
obsolete  family  figures. 

“We  much  prefer  statistics 
when  presented  in  the  fonn  of 
pie  or  bar  charts  to  statistics 
printed  in  144  point  Gothic 
headlines — and  in  reverse  at 
that.  Also,  when  pie  charts  aio 
used,  they  should  be  accurate 
and  complete,  and  when  bar 
charts  are  used,  they  should  be 
scaled  from  zero  up  and  not 
merely  chopped  off  at  the  top 
of  the  bars. 

“We  wish  that  all  media 
would  abandon  ‘nose  count’ 
comparisons  such  as  ‘we  lead  in 
twenty  counties  and  they  lead 
in  only  five.’  This  is  all  right  if 
the  nose  count  is  thereafter 
weighted  by  the  value  of  the 
I  counties,  but  w'eighing  is  seldom 
I  done. 

“We  wish  some  newspapers 
I  would  not  be  quite  so  delicate 
in  their  comparative  and  com¬ 
petitive  selling  and  would  aban¬ 
don  that  old  chestnut  ‘Newspa- 
I  per  A’  and  ‘Newspaper  B.’  This 
i  Gay  Nineties  sort  of  delicacy  is 
like  extending  the  little  finger 
while  diinking  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Duplication  Studies 

“We  Wish  that  for  multiple 
pai»er  markets  there  existed 
more  duplication  studies  such 
as  the  Chicago  Sun-Tirnen 
.studies. 

“If  the  paper  seems  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  better  income  fa¬ 
milies  .  .  .  prove  it  and  drama¬ 
tize  your  story. 

“Readership:  If  the  paper  is 
morning  only,  we  want  reliable 
information  on  the  extent  of 
housewife  readership.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  food  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts  where  the  housewife  is  the 
principal  target. 

“General: — We  want  to  know 
about  comics,  editorial  features, 
local  columnists,  etc.,  which 
might  indicate  superiority  of 
editorial  contents  of  one  paper 
over  another.  Young  Audience: 
In  the  next  few  years  the  war 
babies  are  going  to  start  form¬ 
ing  family  units.  These  new  fa¬ 
milies  are  going  to  be  important 


It  Takes  25,750* 
Caterpillar  Employees 

...  to  build  Peoria-made 
"Cat”  Tractors  and  Diesels 


than  one  .v««ir  atto. 


When  it  Comes  to  COVERAGE 
ONE  (toes  it  in  PEORIA 


a 


The  Peoria  Journal  Star  ellectively  pene¬ 
trates  the  rich  1 3-county  PEORIArea  .  .  . 
Metro.  Peoria  daily  circulation  ratio-to- 
homes  .  .  .  98.3%. 


f 


EORiA  Journal  Star 


^<uLf  net  pGud  f 00, 000  pluA 

R«pieienl*d  NotionoJIy  by  W ARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


FeORIA  . . .  f/RST  Jn  Illinois 


prospects  for  advertisers.  Ij  I 
your  paper  appeals  to  the*  I 
young  families,  let  the  adver- 1 
tisers  know  about  it.  I 

Color 

Color:  (a.)  How  are  you 
doing  in  total  and  by  accounts? 
(b.)  Success  stories  —  We  hear 
of  some  success  stories,  but  not  f 
enough;  (c.)  Examples  of  re¬ 
production;  (d.)  Tell  us  what  B 
you  are  doing  editorially  to  use  3 
color;  (e.)  What  are  your  limi¬ 
tations? 

“Merchandising:  Be  specific  L 
on  what  you  will  or  will  not  do,  I 
Too  many  papers  don’t  like  to  f 
put  in  writing  what  an  adver-  U 
tiser  can  expect  in  the  way  of  * 
merchandising  cooperation.  We 
realize  that  the  major  reason  : 
is  that  the  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dising  depends  on  size  of  sche¬ 
dule.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  ; 
of  getting  around  this. 

“One  of  the  most  important 
things  for  a  promotion  man  is  | 
to  develop  a  complete  plan  for  P 
an  entire  year,  or  for  at  least  [ 
a  reasonable  number  of  months  I 
to  accomplish  a  definite  objec¬ 
tive.  This  applies  to  research  or 
promotional  material  whether 
this  is  in  the  form  of  presenta¬ 
tions,  direct  mail  or  trade  pa¬ 
per  campaigns.  | 

“Very  frequently,  the  ma-  j 
terial  which  we  get  from  news¬ 
papers  shows  no  evidence  of 
long  range  planning. 

Character  of  Paper 

“Much  more  should  be  given' 
on  the  character  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Quite  often  a  space 
buyer  is  asked  to  give  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  influence  of  the 
newspairer  on  the  community. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  piv- 
motion  men  to  give  a  good  de¬ 
scription  of  the  character  of 
the  newspaper  in  200  words  or 
less? 

“However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  one  weak  link, 
particularly  true  in  competitive 
newspaper  markets.  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  ...  his  background, 
for  what  he  stands,  and  his 
philosophy  in  the  actual  pub¬ 
lishing. 

“Special  local  data  is  impor¬ 
tant  —  such  as  specific  move¬ 
ment  to  the  suburbs,  home 
building,  impoilant  shopping 
centers,  estimates  of  grocery 
volume  accounted  for  by  spe¬ 
cific  chains  in  total  as  com¬ 
pared  to  independents  and  by 
specific  chains  and  voluntary 
groups. 

We  like  8  Vi  x  11"  material 
that  files  easily.  We  aren’t  real¬ 
ly  very  greatly  impressed  by 
those  full-page  reprints  that 
run  on  up  to  3'  x  4'.”  j 
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PEARSON  ADDS  ANOTHER  SCALP 

...  in  the  interest  of  good  government ! 


PETER  A.  STROBEL 


—  forced  to  resign  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
after  his  conflict  of  interest  was  exposed  by  the 

WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Mr.  Strobel  joins  the 
parade  of  men  de¬ 
throned  hy  Pearson: 

Adolphe  Wenzell  —  Dixon  Yates  —  Pearson  first 
scented  WenzelFs  presence  in  the  Dixon-Y ates  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  August,  1954.  He  worked  weeks  on  this 
angle  of  the  Dixon-Y ates  story,  which  finally  forced 
IPhite  House  cancelation  of  the  contract. 

Congressman  Bramblett  of  California  —  Con¬ 
victed  of  taking  kickbacks.  Bramblett  sued  Pearson  for 
libel,  incidentally. 

Congressman  Brehm  of  Ohio  -  Convicted  of  tak¬ 
ing  kickbacks. 

Congressman  Andrew  May  of  Kentucky  —  Pear¬ 
son  helped  expose  him  for  taking  war  contract  bribe. 

Congressman  Parnell  Thomas  of  New  Jersey  — 
Called  Pearson  a  liar  but  went  to  jail. 

Mr  John  Maragon,  the  influence  peildler  —  Called 
Pearson  a  liar.  W ent  to  jail. 

Governor  Richard  Lesche  of  Loui.siana  —  Con¬ 
victed  of  taking  bribes  after  Pearson  exposed  the  Huey 
Long  gang. 

jjpp'  Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  -  Called 
Pearson  a  liar  when  he  reported  on  Thomas's  cotton 
speculation.  Defeated  for  reelection. 

Tanforan  Racetrack  officials  —  Called  Pearson 
a  liar  when  he  exposed  their  violation  of  housing  regu¬ 
lations  in  connivance  with  General  Harry  Vaughan. 
They  went  to  jail. 

Bry  ton  Barron— A'Acposei/  by  Pearson  Sept.  25, 1954, 
for  leaking  State  Department  documents  to  Senators. 
Fired  by  Dulles  in  October,  1955. 

The  Patenotre  Family  —  Exposed  by  Pearson  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  tax  evasion.  Convicted.  Paid  SI  million  fine.  (Pres¬ 
ent  oivners  of  the  Inquirer  were  not  involved.) 

.  .  .  proving  Pearson* s  FACTS 
printed  in  the  NATION^S  PRESS 
are  more  powerful  than  any 
bureaucrat ! 

650  NEWSPAPERS  NOW  USING  PEARSON'S 

WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
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DREW  PEARSON 

Washington's  most 

fearless  and 
indefatigable 
newspaperman 


WIRE,  PHONE  COLLECT  FOR  AVAILABILITY 
Joseph  B.  Agnelli,  Gen.  Mgr. 


229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Ralph  Casey  Says: 

Paper’s  News  Service 
Should  Be  Talked  Up 


St.  Paul,  Minn,  ing  content,  and,  of  course,  ad- 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  yertising.  While  not  underrat- 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  these  utilities,  I 

School  of  Journalism,  has  a  think  we  must  confess  that  the 
quarrel  with  newspaper  promo-  n*ws  is  the  primary  staple,  and 
tion  men — because  of  their  re-  saying  this  I  am  reflecting, 
luctance  to  tackle  the  job  of  I  think,  the  view  of  the  average 
really  telling  the  reader  about  reader.” 

accomplishments  on  the  news  The  solid  achievements  of  re¬ 
front.  porters  and  editors  should  not 

Speaking  to  the  Central  re-  go  unnoted,  he  asserted,  adding: 
gional  meeting  of  the  National  “I  believe  the  public  can  come 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa-  to  recognize  outstanding  news 
tion  here  this  week.  Dr.  Casey  getting  and  news  writing  in 
said  the  promoters’  records  are  terms  of  personality,  but  what 
weakest  in  the  editorial  service  is  missing  in  the  promotion 
area.  picture  is  a  solid  series  on  what 

His  main  theme  was  sup-  the  service  of  news  in  our  con- 
ported  by  William  P.  Steven,  temporary  lives  means  in 
executive  editor  of  the  Minne-  lives  of  readers.” 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Promotion  managers  may 

‘A  Bundle  of  Utilities’  eye  the  rise  in  newsprint  < 

“The  newspaper  in  i*^s  pres-  with  misgivings.  Dr.  Casey 
ent-day  form,”  said  Dr.  Ca.sey,  dieted.  “The  overburden  of  i 
“is  a  bundle  of  utilities.  It  pro-  volume  is  an  important  devi 
vides  for  the  reader — news,  ment  in  our  time,”  he  said, 
features,  editorials,  interpreta-  curtailment  of  the  news 
tive  articles,  encyclopedic  ma-  may  drive  readers  into  < 
terial,  entertaining  and  amus-  media.” 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Central  Region,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  ^ 
Association,  elected  at  St.  Paul  conference:  left  to  right — Earl  Truai, 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  president;  William  H. 
Klusmeier,  Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  second  ' 
vicepresident;  Basil  P.  Caummisar,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times,  first  vicepresident;  Howard  S.  Wilcox,  Indianapolis  (Ind.j 
Star  and  News;  secretary-treasurer;  and  Joel  L.  Irwin,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  retiring  president. 

He  cited  a  20%  gain  in  cir-  ference.  He  outlined  three  areas 
culation  of  weeklies  and  subur-  in  which  newspapers  inspire 
ban  dailies  since  1948  and  asked  youth: 
the  the  question:  “Are  our  dailies  (1)  They  teach  youth  to  dare 
going  to  be  news-starved  in  the  — “by  telling  the  stones  of  men 
veil  rising  costs?”  and  women  who  have  overcome 

3sts  Steven  urged  promotion  difficulties  to  achieve  their 

are-  acquaint  their  editors  goals,  newspapers  give  young- 

g^.g  with  their  major  promotional  sters  the  courage  and  hope  to 
jgp.  targets  in  order  to  have  better  fight  for  a  better  future, 
and  coordination  between  editorial  (2)  They  teach  youth  to  care 
l^gjg  and  promotion  departments.  — “reading  in  the  newspapers 
ther  promotion  targets,  he  about  the  miseries  and  hard- 

said,  can  include  (1)  prestige  ships  of  people  in  less  privi- 

_ of  the  paper — to  gain  better  ac-  leged  parts  of  the  world,  young- 

ceptance  of  the  newspaper  by  sters  learn  their  responsibility 
the  public;  (2)  promotion  that  is  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
definitely  sells  subscriptions;  also  to  their  brethren  every- 
(3)  promotion  that  sells  where.” 

straight  news  by  suggesting  (3)  They  teach  youth  the  lan- 
ways  that  an  editor  can  guage  of  love — “only  by  teach- 
package  news,  such  as  “Foot-  ing  the  boys  and  girls  who  will 
ball  Peach”  sections  each  Sun-  be  tomorrow’s  citizens  to  ap- 
day  during  the  Fall;  (4)  wil-  proach  their  fellow  men  in  the 
lingness  to  try  new  things  that  spirit  of  love  can  mankind  hope 
editors  suggest — “let  the  edi-  to  overcome  the  problems  that 
tor  have  his  head  in  determin-  threatened  to  destroy  it.” 
ing  these  shifts  of  public  in-  • 

Denver  Post  Begins 

promotion  men  can  do  “an  in-  ^^lly  INews  Telecasts 
telligent  job  of  promoting  intel-  Denytir,  Colo, 

ligent  reporting,”  added  this  Denver  Post  editors  and 
word  of  advice  to  publishers:  writers  have  begun  a  3:55  p.m. 
“If  you  are  going  to  promote  daily  news  cast  direct  from  the 
people,  you  have  got  to  pay  editorial  rooms  over  KBTV. 
them.  Pi-omotion  without  pay  is  Each  day  a  Post  staffer  tells 
pretty  hollow  praise.”  KBTV  viewers  what  important 

He  also  chided  circulation  stories  to  look  for  when  their 
managers  “who  have  more  con-  edition  of  the  Post  arrives  at 
fidence  in  jacknives  for  carriers  their  homes.  The  reporters,  re!- 
than  they  have  in  news  and  fea-  writemen  and  editors  speak 
tures  to  sell  the  paper.”  He  from  their  own  desks  and  give 
urged  promotion  managers  to  advance  information  on  stories 
support  editors  in  their  ef-  that  are  still  in  their  type- 
forts  to  pick  “more  promotable  writers  or  just  torn  from  the 
stuff”  in  an  effort  to  build  cir-  Teleprinters  of  the  Associated 
culation.  Press  and  International  News 

Newspapers  are  filling  a  vital  Service, 
need  today  by  providing  hope  The  5-minute  program  is  de- 
and  inspiration  for  youth,  the  signed  for  housewives  who  are 
Rev.  Reuben  K.  Youngdahl,  about  to  prepare  dinner  and 
pastor  of  Mt.  Olivet  Lutheran  are  waiting  for  the  Post  to  be 
Church,  St.  Paul,  told  the  con-  delivered  to  their  doorsteps. 


Tbuu)  TRADING  ZONE 
TUuo  POPULATION  GAINS 
Tkw  CIRCULATION  GAINS 
Tbtw  POTENTIAL  SALES  COVERAGE 


TRADING  ZONE 


15  COUNTIES 

27%  MORE  PEOPLE 

MORE  CIRCULATION 

141,117  DAILY  120,426  SUNDAY 

POPULATION  INCREASE 
NOW  552,446  WAS  433,845 
118,601  INCREASE 


This  New  Retail  Zone  is  the  Center  of  the  40-County 

MAGIC  EMPIRE 

COVERED  BY  TULSA 
NEWSPAPERS  DAILY 
AND  SUNDAY 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

162,504  149,322 

DAILY  SUNDAY 
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FOR  GREATER  SALES 

IN  THIS  RICH  NEW  MARKET 
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Offices  ceost  to  coost. 

In  Conodo:  ConcMiicin  Steel  Strappin9  Co.«  Ltd. 
Mentreol  •  Toronto 

Foreign  Subsidiorles  and  Distribwtors  World*Wido 
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Cut  mailing-room  costs  with  the  dependable 

Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


SIGNODE 

Steel  Strapping  Company 

2666  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  III. 


Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines  reduce  labor  costs,  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower,  meet  delivery  deadlines,  assure  tight,  windproof, 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Many  newspapers  around  the  world  have  been  using  Signode  AutomaticWire 
Tying  Machines  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  over  30  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  one  machine. 

Such  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying 
Machines  comes  from  day-to-day  experience . . .  from  the  knowledge  that  during 
the  past  30  years  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  for  tie-ups,  and  has  built  a 
heavier,  sturdier  machine  that  alone  can  provide  years  of  dependable  service. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  50,000  or  5,000,000,  you’ll  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines.  Write 


newspapers 

world-wide 


first 

choice  of 
more  than 
350 


Be  sure  you  include  classified  cumc 
these  n 


3 


Important 

TEXAS 

Markets 

in  Schedules 
That  Hove 
to  SELL! 


WACO 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC  overlooked.  In  many  citlea,  In. 

— eluding  ours,  this  multiple  col- 

umn  classified  display  sells  at 

tros  and  Lons  of  Luts,  “p.s'Tart^JSanswern. 

Breaking  Lolumn  Rules  J^ntors^aV-d  “ve?,:; 

^  increases  compared  between  pa- 

D  lA  •  1  f  ¥  •  1  P®”  carry 

By  Uaniel  L.  Lionel  this  type  of  advertising.” 

(’AM,  New  York  Herald  Tribun<‘  There  is  little  question  that 

,  .  .  ,  •  1  c  j  a-  »  u  j  1  the  need  for  revenue  is  a  major 

Whats  happening  to  c  assi-  classified  section,  he  declares. 

fled?  Are  the  professional  ad-  “Classified,  in  my  opinion, 

vertisers  really  taking  over?  should  be  just  what  the  name  of  the  nation's  newspapers.  The 
Does  the  recent  survey  by  Har-  implies,  a  group  of  carefully  in-  V/anted  adver- 

nson  C.  MacDonald  &  Sons  dexed  messages,  arranged  in  al-  ^nered  in  the  war 

which  revealed  that  75%  of  412  phatetical  order,  under  stan-  newspaper  manage- 

reporting  newspapers  are  dard  classifications. 


JO,  >t  years  gave  newspaper  manage- 

reporting  newspapers  are  dard  dassifications.  anticipate  con- 

breaking  column  rules  and  54%  CAM  Meaker  says  that  dis- 

bulging  revenues  from 

run  cuts  in  the  want  ad  section  play  advertising  has  its  p  ace  classified.  An  Advertising  Lin- 
spell  the  end  of  an  era  in  which  m  his  newspaper,  but  that  place  York  study 

John  Q.  Citizen  could  sell  a  is  not  in  classified.  “Display,”  all  Mow  YnrV  nowiL 


John  Q.  Citizen  could  sell  a  is  not  in  classified.  “Display,” 
bike,  a  house,  or  a  slightly  worn  he  says,  “is  used  to  attract 
baby  buggy  for  a  buck  or  two  readers’  attention  and  is  very 
with  a  want  ad?  necessary  throughout  run  of 

On  the  heels  of  MacDonald’s  paper,  but  it  is  not  necessary  in 


...  ...S  ..ev*»impc.,  uut  LuaL  Service  of  New  York  study 

IS  not  in  classified.  I^^play,  ^1,  York  newi- 

he  says,  is  used  to  attract  combined  carried  1,742.- 

readers  attention  and  is  very 

necessary  throughout  run  of  1940.  By  1943  the  figui-e  leaped 


wn  me  neeis  01  iyiacL.onaia  s  pape.,  uul  .l  .»  ..u.  ..ece««.y  ...  9  813,224  lines  and  by  1949 

new  study  which  not  onlv  classified.  The  classified  section  ..  ,  ,  ty,  4  448  QO*?  Tn 

.how^  ,h.t  publisher,  had  iteelf  is  .11  that  is  neoe...o-  lu  curmnt  "Lr  il  “ll  hit'.; 
parted  from  the  rockbound  to  attract  readers  .  .  ’’  He  o^j^^tely  6,500,000  lines,  still 

feels  that  newspapers  that  en-  This 


parted  from  the  rockbound  to  attract  readers  .  .  ’’  He  o^j^^tely  6,500,000  lines,  still 

agate  tradition  in  ovei-whelm-  feels  that  newspapers  that  en-  i  y.,  ^  ,  A  T^- 

ing  numbers  but  that  the  move-  courage  commercial  advertise.-s  ;“e„rirtiS  TcrL  toe 
ment  has  been  snowballing  in  to  mn  multiple  column  ads,  and  deviations 


the  past  five  years,  this  writer  ads  with  cuts,  do  so  often  “at 
decided  to  put  the  matter  up  to  the  expense  of  the  reader.” 
a  few  typical  CAMs  on  both  M.  F.  Self,  Miami  (Fla.) 
sides  of  the  fence.  “If  you  break  Herald,  with  one  of  the  largest 
column  i-ules — why?”  “How  want  ad  sections  in  the  nation. 


from  conservative  classified 
practice  to  boost  linage  to  meet 
and  beat  former  peaks. 


Pop.  107,000  .  .  .  Texas 
latest  to  top  100,000  .  .  . 
Industry,  military  agricul¬ 
ture  ...  in  balance  .  .  . 
ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized  income .  .  . 
State  Capitol  with  sturdy 
University,  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  payrolls  .  .  .  selling  op¬ 
portunities  a-plenty! 

Port  Arthur 

Petroleum,  Chemical  and 
Shipping  Industries  com¬ 
bine  to  provide  highest 
average  income  in  Texas 
.  . .  come  and  get  it! 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
AND  TIMES-HERALD 

—  •  — 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN- 

STATESMAN 

—  •  — 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


column  i-ules — why?”  “How  want  ad  sections  in  the  nation,  • 

does  it  affect  your  transient  says  that  his  paper  has  been  Miller  to  Direct 
advertiser — does  it  put  his  ad  accepting  cuts  and  borders  in 
out  of  the  running?”  “Do  ads  classified  for  fifteen  years.  i^romfltioH 

with  cuts — cut  down  results  for  How  does  it  work  out  for  the 


with  cuts — cut  down  results  for  How  does  it  work  out  for  the 

the  little  fellow?”  and  “Where  little  guy?  “The  tremendous  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

does  classified  end  and  display  pulling  power  of  the  display  Richard  H.  Miller,  manager 
advertising  begin?”  ads,”  he  notes,  “apparently  does  of  tjjg  Los  Angeles  office.  Cali- 

H.  L.  Meaker,  Bin.</hamton  not  seem  to  influence  or  de-  foimia  Newspaper  Publishers 
(N.Y.)  Press,  isn’t  having  any.  tract  from  the  pulling  power  Association,  will  serve  as  Na- 


(N.Y.)  Press,  isn’t  having  any. 


Association,  will  serve  as  Na- 


He  is  highly  articulate  in  and  reader  interest  of  the  solid  tional  Newspaper  Week  chair- 
defending  what  has,  until  re-  -‘’et.”  man  for  1956.  Theodore  A.  Ser- 

:  cently,  been  considered  stan-  “I  have  not  seen  any  con-  ^11,  president  of  Newspaper 
;  dard  practice.  “We  do  not  crete  evidence  that  carrying  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  the 
j  break  column  rules  nor  permit  multiple  column  classified  dis-  sponsoring  group  for  NNW, 
the  use  of  illustrations  in  our  pi®y  has  affected  the  volume  made  the  appointment. 

I _  of  transient  advertising,”  re-  Mr.  Miller  has  selected  six 

j  plies  CAM  Bill  Golding,  Lin-  regional  vicechairman: 
Rrpolcfocfr  Rriofe  (Neb.)  journal  and  Star.  Robert  S.  Baran,  New  Eng- 

DICdnidoL  DllCia  I  “Our  feeling,”  he  says,  “is  that  land  Weekly  Press  Association 
Experiments  conducted  at  important  segments  of  (responsible  for  New  England 

i  Johns  Hopkins’  psychological  I  economy  have  their  estab-  Area). 

j  laboratory  show  that  a  red  stop  ^'shed  natural  market  place  in  Stanford  Smith,  American 
I  signal  appears  19%  closer  to  a'  classified  and  that  we  need  to  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
'  driver  than  a  green  go  signal'  allow  them  the  space  in  which  tion  (responsible  for  Middle  .4t- 
I  the'  same  distance  away.  Onr  ^  properly  merchandise  their  lantic  Area). 

I  experience  is,  that  the  driver!  offers.  In  our  case,  we  do  re-  John  Paul  Jones,  Florida 


Stanford 


lantic  Area). 

John  Paul  Jones, 


ahead  of  us  can  seldom  even  'strict  the  types  to  light  faces.  Press  Association  (responsible 


see  the  green  signal.  illustrations  to  half-  for  South  Atlantic  Area.) 

*  *  ♦  tones  and  light  line  drawings.”  William  F.  Canfield,  Inland 

In  Addis  Ababa  last  month,!  Golding  does  not  feel  Daily  Press  Association  (re- 

cei-emonies  were  held  marking  that  his  paper’s  classified  poli-  sponsible  for  Upper  Mississippi 

the  25th  anniversary  of  the  ac- '  cy  infringes  upon  display.  Area). 

cession  of  Haile  Selassie  to  the  There  has  been  no  movement  Venion  T.  Sanford,  Texa.-; 

throne  of  Ethiopia.  Among  the  display  advertisers  to  clas-  Press  Association  (responsible 

foreign  dignitaries  who  could  i  sified.  He  adds  another  com-  for  Lower  Mississippi  and 

not  be  present  in  person  to  offer !  "lent,  which  is  highly  signifi-  Texas  Area), 
their  congratulations  was  cant:  “The  desperate  need  for  I.ew  Selvidge,  Allied  Daily 
Benito  Mussolini.  the  average  newspaper  to  get  Newspapers  of  Washington 

From  the  Cicreia«d  Plain  Dealer  moie  revenue  is  also  a  conside-  (responsible  for  Pacific  North- 

ration  that  Pm  sure  can’t  be  west  Area). 
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their  congratulations 
Benito  Mussolini. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 


Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  Serves  Bob  Noble 
From  Battlefields  to  WALL  STBEET 


OUT  TO  LUNCH  — Bob  Noble  caught  this  eye-stopper  with 
0  Speed  Graphic,  f/8  at  1/200  sec.  It  won  first  prize  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  Contest  and  the 
N.  Y.  State  Associated  Press,  feature  class.  It  received  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  Notional  Associated  Press  Contest. 


Photography  has  been  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of 
Bob  Noble  since  the  age  of 
twelve.  His  first  camera  was 
a  Graphic.  Today,  as  staff  ^ 
photographer  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  he 
still  relies  on  the  Pacemaker 
Speed  Graphic  on  every  as¬ 
signment  —  from  covering 
wild  birds  in  Wall  Street  to 
the  Robles  shooting. 

Bob’s  first  professional 
experience  began  at  sixteen 

^  ^  Bob  Noble,  staff  photographer 

when  he  joined  the  Herald  New  /ork  Hero/d  Tribune 

Tribune  as  a  file  clerk  in  the 

photo  department.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  began  to  fill  in 
when  the  photo  staff  was  shorthanded.  In  World  War  II, 
Bob  served  with  the  Army  Pictorial  Service  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  covering  everything  from  dangerous  battle  assign¬ 
ments  to  portraits  of  General  Eisenhower. 

After  a  3 Vi  year  service  with  Uncle  Sam,  he  returned 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  where  he  was  promoted 
to  staff  reporter.  Bob’s  many  excellent  and  unusual  pic¬ 
tures  in  and  around  New  York  City  have  won  for  him 
much  recognition  in  many  of  the  top  national  photography 
contests.  The  photos  on  this  page  are  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample.  All  were  taken  with  a  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic. 


"XAAAS  EVE  ON  THE  N.  Y.  WATERFRONT"-a 
striking  scenic  Speed  Graphic  shot  by  Bob 
Noble.  Token  at  f/11,  1/200  sec.  He  used  o 
red  filter  to  catch  the  silhouette  effect  of  the 
rays  from  the  setting  sun. 


(Adfertisemeiit) 
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Court  Asked 
To  Set  Rule 
On  Pay  Data 

Washington 

Attorneys  for  the  Item  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Orleans,  have  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  a  second 
time  to  review  lower  court  rul¬ 
ings  which  required  the  com¬ 
pany  to  provide  full  payroll  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Newspaper 
Guild  in  collective  bargaining. 

“The  ground  of  this  petition,” 
Attorney  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch 
told  the  court,  “is  that  since 
application  for  certiorari  was 
filed,  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  has  itself  reversed 
its  own  position  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Board  have  fallen 
into  complete  disagreement  as 
to  the  scope  and  application  of 
the  rule. 

“This  conflict  .  .  ,  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  need  for  this 
court’s  authoritative  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  issue  presented.” 

The  question  at  issue  is 
whether  a  union  may,  without 
regard  to  relevancy  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  require  dis¬ 
closure  by  an  employer  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  merit  wage  in¬ 
creases. 


Best 


Buffalo 


Buy 

for  ECONOMY 

U— . 

#  It’s  the  Morning 
Courier-Express  which 
carries  your  sales  mes¬ 
sage  at  a  low  rate  to 
nearly  ^  of  the  463,000 
families  in  Western  New 
York’s  8-county  market 
where  effective  buying 
income  averages  $5,286 
per  family. 

ROP  COLOR 

available  both 
daily  and  Sunday 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

REPRESENTATIVES:  I 

SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH  I 

*  Pacific  Coa<t:  DOYLE  &  HAWLEY  I 


Idaho  Journal  Wins 
Verdict  In  Libel  Suit 
Pocatello,  Idaho 

A  Fifth  District  Court  jury 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  Tribune- 
Journal  Co.  here  in  a  $125,000 
libel  suit. 

The  company  said  the  suit 
resulted  from  the  inadvertent 
misuse  of  a  name  in  a  recent 
story  in  the  Idaho  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Eugene  Carringer  brought 
the  action,  asking  $50,000  gen¬ 
eral  damage  and  $75,000  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

Judge  John  A.  Carter  told  the 
jury  to  disregard  the  claim  for 
punitive  damages  on  the  ground 
that  a  retraction  by  a  news¬ 
paper  constitutes  evidence  that 
malice  was  not  intended. 

Arkansas  Guide 
On  Legal  Notices 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  compilation  of  Arkansas 
laws  pertaining  to  publication 
of  legal  notices  in  newspapers 
has  been  prepared  in  a  136- 
page  digest  form  by  the  Ark¬ 
ansas  Press  Association. 

The  publication,  “Legal  No¬ 
tice  by  Newspaper  Publication 
in  Arkansas,”  is  the  result  of 
several  years  of  research  by 
Dowell  Anders  of  Little  Rock, 
attorney  for  the  Association, 
and  members  of  a  Legal  Pub¬ 
lications  Committee  of  the 
Press  Association. 


WHAT  ABOUT 

YOUR 

HELP? 

Is  each  department 
fully  staffed? 

Is  your  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  coverage 
the  maximum  for 
your  area? 

WHAT  ABOUT 
SOLVING  ANY 
PROBLEMS 

Through 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS? 


Chinese  Daily 
Fails  in  Appeal 
vVgainst  Fine 

Conviction  of  the  China  Daily 
News,  its  editor,  Eugene  Moy, 
and  others,  on  the  charge  of 
violating  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act,  has  been  sustained 
by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  and  an  appeal  has  been 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  Chinese-language  news¬ 
paper,  its  editor  and  others  of 
that  organization  had  sent 
checks  to  relatives  and  others 
on  the  China  mainland},  extend¬ 
ed  credit  and  received  payment 
for  advertising  from  Commu¬ 
nist  controlled  Hong  Kong 
banks  and  by  use  of  fictitious 
names  and  addresses  had  made 
remitances  to  various  Chinese 
individuals. 

The  editor  contended  that  the 
books  and  records  of  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  details  of  these 
transactions  were  not  evidence 
of  this  charge. 

A  further  ground  urged  for 
setting  aside  the  conviction  was 
that  the  Regulations  made  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were 
beyond  the  authority  of  that 
official;  that  the  delegation  of 
this  power  by  the  President  to 
the  Secretary  in  1942  had  been 
limited  to  World  War  II  and 
could  not  be  extended  to  the 
Korean  emergency  except  by  a 
snecial  redelegation  by  the 
President. 

“At  the  time  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Korean  emergen¬ 
cy  and  the  promulagation  of 
these  regulations,  the  World 
War  II  emergency  had  not  been 
declared  terminated,”  said  the 
court.  “This  latter  event  did  not 
occur  until  April  26,  1952  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  reasser¬ 
tion  of  the  Korean  emergency 
and  preservation  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Orders  delegating  authority 
pursuant  thereto.” 

Finally  the  appellate  court 
said: 

“All  of  these  individuals  were 
affiliated  with  the  China  Daily 
News  which  published  news  re¬ 
ports  and  notices  about  the  facts 
of  the  Federal  block  of  financial 
dealings  with  Communist  China 
and  also  suggestions  for  circum¬ 
venting  the  Regulations.” 

Sentences  imposed  by  the  trial 
court  in  June,  1954,  were  $25,- 
000  in  fines  against  the  China 
Daily  News,  a  prison  sentence 
for  Moy,  the  editor,  of  two  years 
and  one  year  for  each  of  the 
others. 

“This,”  added  the  court,  “is 
much  less  than  could  have  been 
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imposed  even  on  a  single  count, 
the  statute  permitting  a  fine  up 
to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  up 
to  10  years.  The  trial  judge  was 
undoubtedly  impressed  with  the 
claim  of  the  prosecution  that 
this  was  a  planned  and  exten¬ 
sive  siphoning  of  funds  from 
New  York  City  into  Communist 
China  and  that  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  was  required 
in  order  to  deter  the  Chinese 
community  in  general  from  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  statute  and  regu¬ 
lations.” 

• 

Fails  in  Plea 
F 0  Bar  Press 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  by 
unanimous  action,  dismissed  an 
appeal  by  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Parker  Fulton  of  Cleveland, 
who  has  sought  a  decision  on 
his  barring  newspapermen  from 
his  court  during  a  trial. 

Judge  Fulton  had  lost  a  plea 
in  the  Cuyahoga  County  Court 
of  Appeals.  That  court  had 
granted  a  writ  of  prohibition 
upon  the  plea  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  Newt 
and  Cleveland  Press. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
failed  to  issue  a  decision  on  the 
question.  It  merely  dismissed 
Judge  Fulton’s  appeal  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  an  argu¬ 
able  question  since  exclusion  of 
the  public  from  the  trial  ended 
on  the  day  the  newspapers’ 
petition  for  the  writ  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  filed. 

During  the  trial  in  question 
last  Feb.  11,  a  defendant  waived 
his  right  to  a  public  trial  and 
Judge  Fulton  barred  newsmen 
on  the  ground  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  might  affect  testimony. 

Individually,  the  three  Cleve¬ 
land  papers  charged  that  the 
defendant  had  no  right  to  waive 
the  rights  of  the  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
Judge  Fulton’s  declaration  that 
he  would  exercise  his  discretion 
in  the  future  on  barring  the 
public  from  court  did  not 
amount  to  a  declaration  that  he 
would  do  so  automatically. 

• 

Court  Dismisses 
Suit  for  Accounting 

Portland,  Me. 

Minority  stockholders  of  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.  have 
lost  their  suit  to  compel  an  ac¬ 
counting  of  company  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Supreme'  Court  Justice  Don¬ 
ald  W.  Webber  dismissed  the 
suit  brought  by  Ralph  Ingersoll 
of  Castleton,  Va.  and  the  R.  J. 
Company,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was 
president. 
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Agency  and  client  • 
behind  closed  doors  • 
chopping  on  the  schedule  • 
your  medium,  your  market 
^  are  mentioned  •  a  question 
is  raised  •  the  agency  man 
reaches  for  Standard  Rate . . . 


Brother,  what  a  grand  feeling  to  know  that 


in  a  Service -Ad  near 


For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  all  SRDS  monthly  editions;  or  caU  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salraman. 

Note:  According  to  a  study  of  SRDS  use  made  by  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  83%  of  all  account  men  interviewed  have  SRDS  available  at 
meetings  in  clients’  offices. 


The 

Long  Branch  Daily  Record 

o/ 

Long  Branch,  New  Jersey 

is  pleased  to  announce 
the 

successful  application  of 

THE  MILAM  PLAN 

to  stimulate  its 
•  circulation 
•  linage 

•  reader  interest 

•  public  acceptance 
program  designed  and  executed  by  the 

MILAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

2  Division  Street,  Somerviile,  New  Jersey 


"Cobbie’  Gives 
Accounting  of 

Rougher  Era 


San  Francisco 
Days  when  newspapering  was 
“a  little  rougher”  were  recalled 
by  Edmond  D.  Coblentz,  vet¬ 
eran  Hearst  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  in  addressing  the  California 
Historical  Society. 

For  that  was  a  period  of 
personal  journalism.  Also,  there 
were  then  no  Pacific  cables  and 
few  telephones.  Transportation 
facilities  were  generally  lack¬ 
ing  after  midnight. 

The  period  produced  the 
city’s  second  greatest  peace¬ 
time  circulation-getter  when  “a 
sporting  man  was  .shot  by  a 
sporting  woman,”  he  reported. 
Aside  from  wars,  this  story 
was  topped  only  by  the  death 
of  President  Harding  here,  his 
research  shows. 

Waterfront  Reporting 
That  was  the  era  when  Annie 
Laurie — also  known  as  Winifred 
Black — jumped  off  a  feri-y  boat 
to  test  the.  skill  of  its  rescue 
crew.  The  youthful  “  Gobble” 
accompanied  Jack  London,  then 
a  waterfront  reporter,  “as  a 
chaperon.” 

Displaying  a  letter  acknowl¬ 
edging  receipt  of  $52.50,  Mr. 
Coblentz  said  that  London 
bought  some  short  story  plot.® 
and  titles  from  Sinclair  Lewis. 
In  proof  that  editors  then  could 
err  in  judgment,  he  read  a  re¬ 
jection  slip  sent  to  London  by 
the  1898  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin.  This  report¬ 
ed  “interest  in  Alaska  has 
waned”  and  spumed  London’s 
offering  of  a  manuscript  de¬ 
scribing  the  writer’s  boat  trip 
into  Alaska. 

Bierce  Liked  Pets 
.\mbrose  Bierce,  who  later 
disappeared  into  Mexico,  had  a 
mud  turtle  as  a  pet.  When  Mr. 
Coblentz  visited  Washington  as 
a  schoolboy  on  a  Hearst  con¬ 
test  award  tour,  Mr.  Bierce 
entrusted  to  him  the  safe  con¬ 
duct  of  a  homed  toad  on  a 
trip  from  Mount  Vernon  back 
to  the  capital. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  trip 
I  that  Mr.  Coblentz,  who  today 
I  continues  as  a  Hearst  editorial 
!  consultant  and  as  a  director  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  was  hired  as  a  San 
Francisco  Examiner  reporter. 

Kathleen  Norris,  then  a  re¬ 
porter  yet  to  bud  as  a  writer, 
was  weaned  from  the  Bulletin 


to  the  Examiner  by  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  who  was  charmed 
with  her  delightful  report  of  a 
woman  in  the  news  who  was 
marrying  “because  she  pre¬ 
ferred  to  dam  socks.” 

Ned  Hamilton,  a  former  Oak¬ 
land  hangman,  turned  news¬ 
man  and  became  a  great  editor. 
Oakland  itself  produced  three 
great  poets  —  Joaquin  Miller, 
George  Sterling  and  Edwin 
Markham,  Mr.  Coblentz  added. 

He  presented  to  the  society  for 
its  archives  original  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Markham’s  “Ode  to 
Freedom”  and  Sterling’s  “The 
Path  of  Portola.” 

• 

Trolley  Party  Honors 
Retiring  S&S  Editor 

Tokyo 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
staffers  threw  a  party  aboard 
a  chartered  trolley  car  Nov.  5 
to  honor  Eugene  R.  Miller,  re¬ 
tiring  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Miller  has  resigned  after 
two  and  one-half  years  as  news 
editor  and  then  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  unofficial  service 
daily.  He  will  sail  Nov.  24  for 
the  U.  S. 

The  “streetcar  named  retire” 
clattered  almost  unnoticed 
through  the  center  of  Asia’s 
largest  city  carrying  some  75 
members  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Miller  came  to  S&S  from 
the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Ad- 
vertiser.  He  will  be  succeeded  * 
by  Ernest  A.  Richter,  neWs  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

Old  New  York  Sun 
Staff  Has  Reunion 

Nearly  100  former  members 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nev 
York  S7in,  which  disappeared 
Jan.  4,  1950,  when  the  name 
was  sold  to  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  attended  a  re¬ 
union  party  Nov.  7  at  the  Dog¬ 
wood  Room  in  New  York. 

An  informal  group  called  the 
Sun  Society  plans  to  hold  the 
reunions  periodically  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  One  was  held  two  years 
ago,  also  at  the  Dogwood  Room 
Those  coming  the  greatest  dis-  j 
tance  to  the  reunion  were  Glenn  | 
Perry  and  Harold  Brown,  both  ^ 
members  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  Du  Pont.  Wil¬ 
mington,  Dela. 

• 

Station  Purchase  OK 

Washington 
Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
owner  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  received  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  ap¬ 
proval  Wednesday  to  purchase 
WLBR-TV  at  lyebanon,  Pa.  for 
$115,000. 
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tMMIGRfiTION 


OmCE  OF  T>«  COMMISSIOMEM 


Gentleaen: 

This  Senrice  has  noted  with  interest  the  plight  of  the 
little  tyke  "DONDI"  who  entered  the  Ukiited  States  without 
inspection  or  documentation. 
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PROMOTION 

Spokane  Promotion 
Boosts  West  Region 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  those  fellows  down  in 
Texas  don’t  watch  out,  some¬ 
body’s  going  to  come  along  and 
take  the  bloom  off  that  yellow 
rose  of  Texas.  Somebody  like 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle,  for  instance. 

At  hand  is  a  new  maiket  pre¬ 
sentation  the  Spokane  lads  are 
making.  It  is  built  around  the 
differences  between  the  expand¬ 
ing  markets  of  the  West  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

And  it  is  quite  impressive  in 
the  comparative  figures  it  em¬ 
ploys. 

“Since  1850,”  it  says,  “the 
West  Region  of  the  United 
States  (the  11  Western  states) 
has  consistently  outstripped  the 
other  three  regions  of  the  na¬ 
tion  (North  Central,  South, 

Northeast)  in  percentage  po¬ 
pulation  gains. 

“But  sensational  as  these 
gains  have  been  over  the  past 
century,  they  have  been  but  a 


The 

NEWS -STAR 

SELLS  IN 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

No.  1—  Modern  Motors  in  Shawnee  sold  twenty- 
eight  1955  Ford  Automobiles  in  7  days  and  could 
have  sold  more — From  2,352  lines  of  advertising 
in  the  News-Star. 

No.  2—  Two  major  manufacturers  of  food  products 
inserted  a  1,000  line  advertisement  in  the  News-Star. 
Their  advertising  was  backed  by  98%  of  local  food 
advertisers  using  tieins. 

These  are  examples  of  the  pulling  power  of  the 
News-Star.  For  your  product,  you  can  plus  the  power 
of  the  News-Star  with  guaranteed  tieins  from  local 
outlets  and  other  merchandising  cooperation. 

The  SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA 

“A  Stauffer  Publication" 

Repreicnted  Nationally  by  Burke,  Kniper.  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

New  York  —  Chicago  —  Dallas  —  Oklahoma  City 
Kansas  City  —  Atlanta  —  San  Francisco 
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mere  prelude  to  Western 
growth  as  reported  in  the  1950 
U.  S.  Census  of  Population.” 

In  the  decade  1940-50,  the 
West  exceeded  the  other  three 
regions  not  only  in  percentage 
population  gain,  but  in  numer¬ 
ical  population  gain  as  well. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
According  to  this  presentation, 
the  West  outstrips  the  rest  of 
the  nation  in  number  of  house¬ 
holds,  in  spendable  income  per 
household,  in  urban  population, 
in  spending  per  pupil,  in 
teacher  salaries,  in  school  years 
completed,  in  retail  sales  per 
household. 

And  then,  to  bring  the  story 
down  to  cases,  the  presentation 
shows  how  the  Spokane  mar¬ 
ket  is  even  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  Western  market. 

This  presentation  makes 
figures  come  alive  and  mean¬ 
ingful.  It  should  pay  off  for 
Spokane. 


Difference  in  Dallas,  Too 

There  are  telling  differences 
in  the  Dallas,  Texas,  market, 
too.  Differences,  that  is,  that 
have  come  about  in  the  last  10 
years.  To  bring  advertising 
people  up-to-date  on  these,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  produces 
an  interesting  and  informative 
supplemental  market  data  book. 

What  this  book  shows  is  the 
growth  of  the  Dallas  market  in 
the  last  10  years;  the  expansion 
of  its  industry  and  it  suburban 
shopping  centers;  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  market;  and  how 
the  News  helps  advertisers  sell 
it.  This,  too,  is  a  gi-aphic  and 
dramatic  presentation  that  adds 
to  advertiser  knowledge  of  the 
bouncing  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  as  a  consequence,  it 
should  pay  off. 

Reading  Program 

If  there  is  a  current  aware¬ 
ness  of  reading  among  folks 
in  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey, 
you  can  credit  alert  and 
thorough  newspaper  promotion. 

When  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  started  serializing  Ru¬ 
dolf  Flesch’s  best-selling  “Why 
Johnny  Can’t  Read,”  parents  in 
its  circulation  area  became 
aware  of  reading  as  a  present- 
day  problem. 

But  when  the  Record  stai'ted 
its  promotional  exploitation  of 
the  Flesch  book,  folks  did  some¬ 
thing  about  that  problem. 

Here’s  how  Leonard  Gold- 
blatt,  the  Record’s  public  service 
director,  describes  it: 

“We  ran  all  12  chapters  of  the 
book,  and  a  review  of  the 
methods  used  to  teach  reading 
in  each  of  the  70  municipalities 
in  our  county,  as  well  as  a  criti¬ 
cal  review  of  the  book  by  a 
local  school  superintendent. 

“We  had  the  usual  storm  of 
letters  to  the  editor,  pro  and 
con.  Then,  with  the  book’s  last 
installment,  we  carried  a  story 
about  reading  centers  which 
help  both  adults  and  children  to 
increase  reading  speed  and  com¬ 
prehension.  We  also  ran  a  scale 
by  which  readers  could  measure 
their  own  speed  of  reading  and 
their  rate  of  comprehension. 

“Then  I  appeared  before  the 
County  convention  of  our  300 
Parent  -  Teacher  Association 
units  to  explain  our  plan  of 
sponsoring  demonstrations  of 
reading  programs.  What  we  of¬ 
fered  was  not  the  reading 
course  itself,  but  a  peek  at  the 
techniques  used. 

“So  far  we  have  had  five  such 
demonstrations  scheduled,  and 
more  are  in  the  making.” 
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Sixteen  Boosters 

The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Nevit- 
Piedmont  doesn’t  believe  in  any. 
one’  taking  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  granted.  It  believes 
in  selling  it,  and  more  of  it,  by 
proving  what  it  produces  for 
advertisers. 

Some  time  ago,  the  News- 
Piedmont  ran  a  series  of  16  ads 
in  its  columns,  each  a  report 
from  a  local  advertiser  telling 
specifically  what  advertising  in 
the  News-Piedmont  was  produc¬ 
ing  for  him. 

Now  the  News- Piedmont  has 
reproduced  these  ads  in  a  book¬ 
let  that  makes  an  excellent  little 
text  in  the  value  and  the  uses 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

This  kind  of  promotion  is 
effective  not  only  in  Greenville, 
but  in  every  city  in  the  country. 

Vanishing  Era 

Jack  Knox,  the  NashviUt 
(Tenn.)  Banner’s  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  got  concerned  some 
time  ago  that  some  of  the  good 
things  in  the  Middle  Tennessee 
heritage  appeared  to  be  dis¬ 
appearing  from  our  life.  He  dfr 
cided  to  do  what  he  could  to 
keep  them  from  disappearing 
entirely. 

What  he  did  was  to  paint  a 
series  of  water  colors  depicting 
some  of  the  examples  of  by¬ 
gone  days  that  still  linger  in 
Middle  'Tennessee.  Then  he  did 
some  black-and-white'  sketches  ( 
that  help  explain  some  of  the 
old  things.  And  then  he  wrote 
some  words  of  explanation  re¬ 
miniscence  to  go  with  his  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  result  is  a  fine  feature 
about  “A  Vanishing  Era." 
Charlie'  Andrews,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director,  is  sending  out 
copies. 


On  ‘Voice’  Newscast 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  Daily  Citizen  reporter, 
John  Riddick,  tells  about  the 
world’s  only  house  completely 
heated  by  solar  energy  on  a 
taped  Voice  of  America  overseas 
broadcast.  Mr.  Riddick  wrote 
the  piece  in  which  the  Citizen 
first  broke  the  news  of  the 
solar-heated  house  last  May. 


Aid  Youth  Projects 

Los  Angeles 
Grants  amounting  to  $31,000 
have  been  made  by  Mirror-News 
Charities  to  three  youth  projects 
in  the  area:  a  swimming  pool, 
a  rest  house  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children,  and  a  lip 
reading  film. 
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Gleaming  ribbon  off  galvanized  steel 


The  long  vertical  ribbon  of  freshly 
galvanized  steel  that  you  see  here, 
sparkling  in  its  bright  new  coating  of 
zinc,  may  turn  up  later  on  in  any  of 
hundreds  of  everyday  uses.  In  the  dua- 
work  of  your  air-conditioning  system, 
perhaps,  or  your  new  rural  mail  box,  or 
the  sprinkling  can  you  buy  at  the  local 
hardware  store. 

This  is  something  really  special  in 
galvanized  steel,  for  the  zinc  coating 


has  been  put  on  by  the  continuous 
method.  Continuous  galvanizing  is  a 
long  step  ahead  of  the  process  in  which 
men  placed  the  sheets  by  hand  in  a 
conveyor  that  carried  them  through  the 
molten  zinc. 

In  the  continuous  method  of  galva¬ 
nizing  steel,  which  is  now  rapidly  dis¬ 
placing  the  hand  process,  the  steel 
moves  through  the  molten  zinc  con¬ 
tinuously,  as  an  endless  ribbon. 


Continuous  galvanizing  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  gives  a  better  product.  We 
use  the  name  Bethcon  to  designate 
sheets  galvanized  in  this  way.  You  can 
always  tell  a  Bethcon  sheet  by  its 
brighter  coating.  The  coating  is  more 
uniform,  too,  spread  evenly  all  the  way 
across  the  sheet,  and  sticks  tightly  to  the 
steel,  so  that  it  doesn’t  crack  or  flake  off 
under  fabrication  in 
the  sheet-metal  shop. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


BETHLEHEM 

steel 
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Construction  of  the  nation's  newest,  finest 
newspaper  building — the  $15,000,000  plant  of 
The  Chicago  Sun-Times — is  now  under  way. 

It  will  soon  provide  a  new  look— a  look  as 
modem  as  The  Sun-Times  itself— aloftg  the 
Chicago  river  from  the  Wrigley  Building  to 
Wabash  Avenue. 

We  take  this  step  forward  with  pardonable 
pride,  knowing  that  we  shaB  thus  be  able  to 


keep  pace  with  the  growth  that  has  placed  us 
a  solid  second  in  city  and  suburban  circulation. 
The  expansion  program  will  provide  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  facilities  including  ROP  full  color  equip¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  thriving,  ex¬ 
panding  business  community  .  .  .  wiH  enable 
us  to  better  serve  the  growing  circle  of  readers 
and  advertisers  in  our  highly  optimistic  future. 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


2 1 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  h 


2S0  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 


A  NEW  ERA  OF  COLOR  *s  assured  for  the  great 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  by  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  purchase  of  30  Headliner  press  units  and 
four  folders,  with  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters. 
The  Sun-Times  will  be  the  first  tabloid  size  news¬ 
paper  in  the  entire  country  equipped  to  produce 


Sun-Times  Orders  Headliners 


snsamii 


as  Key  to  Expansion 

full  ROP  four-color  printing  with  unlimited  page 
positions  for  advertisements  and  editorial  features. 

Headliner  color  fountains  allow  four  different 
colors  to  be  printed  across  the  web.  Special  fudge 
arrangements  will  also  print  headlines  and  edition 
markers  in  color. 

Full  flexibility  is  provided  for  printing  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Section  as  part  of  regular  large  Sunday  editions. 

The  Sun-Times  with  its  new  Headliner  presses 
will  carry  MORE  advertising  in  larger  editions,  at 
much  higher  productive  speed,  to  keep  pace  with 
Chicago’s  growth  in  population  and  business. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

JIM  CRISWELL,  news  editor  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat,  has  heen  named  executive  editor  of  the  Okmul¬ 
gee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times,  succeeding  JAMES  P.  TRENT,  resigned. 

*  *  « 

ROBERT  A.  SPENCER,  for- 
nier  managing  editor  of  the 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Times- Journal, 
has  left  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  to  be¬ 
come  executive  editor  of  the 
Endicott  (N.Y.)  Bulletin,  DON¬ 
ALD  F.  MUNRO  continues  as 
editor  of  the  Bulletin’s  editorial 
page  and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  publishing  company. 

*  *  * 

(XAUDE  M.  HASWELL  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Hoteling  Green  (Ohio)  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune,  to  succeed  his 
father,  the  late  ALFRED  M.  HASWELL,  who  died  last  month. 
The  latter  was  publisher  for  49  years.  MRS.  CLAUDE  HASW'ELL 
was  named  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company,  succeeding  her 
father-in-law,  and  LELAN  S.  MIDDLETON,  Bowling  Green  at¬ 
torney,  was  named  vicepresident. 

*  *  « 

SY'D  GOULD,  former  executive  with  the  Bayton  (Tex.)  Sun, 
has  assumed  management  of  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Daily  Banner. 
After  Jan.  1,  1956,  he  will  become  publisher,  succeeding  R.  H. 
FACKLEMAN,  who  plans  to  devote  his  time  to  the  Newspaper 
Service  Co. 


Munro 


Spencer 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Frank  E.  Gannett  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  —  left 
Highland  Hospital,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  after  having  been  con¬ 
fined  for  six  months.  The  79- 
year-old  publisher  entered  the 
hospital  for  treatment  of  a 
fractured  vertebra  suffered  in 
a  fall  at  his  home. 

*  ♦  • 

Robert  M.  Shaw,  for  the 
past  year  advertising  manager 
of  the  Canby  (Ore.)  Herald — 
named  editor  of  the  Othello 
(Wash.)  Outlook. 

*  *  * 

John  Sanford,  editor,  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  — 
newly-elected  president,  Nevada 
professional  chapter.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

«  *  * 

Harold  Hall,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times — 
named  chairman  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishers’  division  of  the 
United  Hospital  Fund’s  76th 
annual  fund-raising  appeal. 

V  * 

James  Gallagher — promoted 
to  editorship  of  the  Hollister 
(Calif.)  Free  Lance. 

*  *  * 

Lyle  G.  VanBussum,  foi-mer 
managing  editor  of  the  Valdese 
(N.  C.)  News  —  replaces  Wil¬ 


liam  D.  Carr  as  editor  of  the 
tabloid  Yuma  (Ariz.)  County 
Farmer. 

*  m  * 

Robert  Foster  Corthell,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Addison  County 
Independent,  Middlebury,  Vt. — 
named  editor  of  the  Coming 
(N.Y.)  Sunday  News. 

*  *  * 

G.  Maxwell  Bell,  publisher 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Alber¬ 
tan — married  Nov.  3  to  Mrs. 
Agnes  McMahon. 

*  *  « 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times — elected  president  of  the 
Louisville  Philharmonic  Society. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Evelyn  Fenneman,  with  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  busi¬ 
ness  office  since  1944 — named 
office  manager. 

*  *  V 

Thomas  H.  Patten — named 
financial  advertising  manager 
of  the  Boston  Post.  (He  was 
erroneously  identified  with  the 
Hoxiston  Post  in  E&P,  Oct.  29.) 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Earl  Smith,  formerly 
with  the  Artesia  (N.M.)  Ad¬ 
vocate — joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Lovington  (N.M.) 
Leader. 
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Harry  Allen,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer — resigned. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Doerer,  formerly  sports 
cartoonist  and  columnist  for 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers — joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American. 

*  * 

Jack  A. 

Scott,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio) 

Dispatch  adver¬ 
tising  staff 
since  1941  — 
named  assistant 
general  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

He  also  is  auto¬ 
motive  repre¬ 
sentative  for 
the  paper. 

*  V  V 

Mrs.  Ralph  Dennison,  an 
employee  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times  since  1953 — 
named  classified  advertising 
manager. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Al  Stubbs,  wire  editor  of  the 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record  — 
named  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  Wright,  who  is  on 
medical  leave.  Rick  Raphael, 
former  editor  of  the  Artesia 
(N.  M.)  Advocate,  has  been 
named  wire  editor. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Bartgis,  formerly 
with  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  and  the  Frederick 
(Md.)  News-Post — joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

*  * 

Barbara  daSylva,  named  to 
the  society  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Times,  succeeding 
SoNNYA  Hamilton,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  be  married. 


Roscoe  Drummond,  colum-  i  j 
nist  for  the  New  York  Herald  ||[ 
Tribune  —  elected  president  of  § 
the  Gridiron  Club,  filling  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  i  ] 
Dewey  Fleming,  chief  of  the  ! 
Washington  bureau  of  the 

Baltimore  Sun.  ;  ’ 

I 

*  * 

Paul  McAlester,  former  i  :■ 
general  assignment  and  politi-  | 
cal  reporter  for  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times — joined  the  news  |- 
staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  i 


William  W.  Evans,  city  ! 
editor  of  the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  j  ; 
Daily  Ardmoreite  —  appointed  jvi 
managing  editor,  succeeding  j> 
Sam  W.  Blackburn,  resigned, 

«  «  « 

Don  McGaffin,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  on 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  more  recently  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  at  Albany  —  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ruth  Gorrell,  former 
food  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  and  JOHN  R.  Miller, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette 
— joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  as 
woman’s  department  news 
writer  and  wire  editor  respec¬ 
tively. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Phillips,  a  copy  editor 
for  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune  the  past  five  years — 
named  city  editor. 

«  ♦  « 

E.  Betts  Cofer,  formerly  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Star-News — joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

{Continued  from  page  4o) 

Martin  M.  Masters  —  from 
public  relations  staff,  Electric 
Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn, 
to  editorial  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 


Jewel  Hardison,  former 
free  lance  photographer  in 
Plymouth,  N.  C.  now  on  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ivan  D.  Richey,  formerly 

I'*  with  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal  sports  staff — appointed 
associate  editor  and  manager 
of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Labor 
Adrocnte. 


Anson  Yeag¬ 
er,  with  the 
Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  .Argus- 
Leader  for  nine 
yeara  and  legis¬ 
lative  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondent  since 
19  4  9  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Sunday 
editor  of  the 
rgu  s-Leader . 


Richard  L.  Mackey,  former 
news  editor  of  radio  station 
KFRU,  Columbia,  Mo.— joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 


Patricia  M.  Seets,  formerly 
with  the  Billboard  and  Tide 
bureau  in  Washington  and  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

•  *  * 

Wick  Fowler,  long-time 
Texas  newsman  and  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Governor 
Allan  Shivers — joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  as 
a  special  writer  and  general 
assignments  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Silber,  formerly  on 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch — joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald. 


Martin  O.  Waldron,  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  —  now 
covering  the  Citrus  Commission 
in  Lakeland,  Fla.  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Walter  H.  Schumann,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Coatesinlle 


"He's  trying  to  get  a  Thanksgiving  idea  without  a  turkeyl" 


(Pa.)  Record — named  a  sports  — 

repoi-ter  for  the  Camden  (N.J.)  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 

Courier-Post. 


Dan  M.  Foster,  who  left  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont  to 
become  sports  publicity  director 
at  Furman  University  —  re¬ 
joined  the  Piedmont  city  staff. 

*  V  * 

Mrs.  Joe  Tucker,  foi-mer 
part  time  society  editor  for  the 
Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus  Observer 
— named  to  the  news  staff. 

*  a  a 

Frances  Walls,  formerly 
vdth  the  Smithfield  (N.C.)  Her¬ 
ald — joined  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  to  cover 
the  county  beat. 

a  *  * 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  —  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Camden  (N..T.) 
Courier-Post. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Carson,  former 
real  estate  man  and  free-lance 
writer — joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen. 

*  ♦  » 

Mrs.  Mary  Hunsley — joined 
the  staff  of  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle  as  night  woman’s 
editor,  succeeding  Mrs.  Ruth 
Meyer,  on  leave  of  absence. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Hugh  White,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News  and  more  recently  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lancaster  (S.C.) 
News — joined  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Harry  F.  Demarest  Jr.,  for- 
meHv  in  business  and  free-lance 
writing — now  a  reporter  for 

the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Taliaferro — re¬ 
signed  as  Alabama  manager  of 
the  United  Press  in  Birming¬ 
ham  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Wes  Hayden  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Sentinel — promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor. 

«  *  * 

Louise  Meyer — named  news 
editor  of  the  Deming,  N.M. 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Head¬ 
light  and  Graphic. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Collins  of  the  Hender¬ 
sonville  (N.C.)  Times-News — 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 


By  Trent 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Deloris  Robinson,  formerly 
on  the  city  staff  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont — joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Bucknell  University. 


William  Bryce  White,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  news  staffs  of 
the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget,  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise-Courier,  and  the 
Portland  bureau  of  United 
Press — named  editorial  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  in  Portland. 


Fred  Thompson,  member  of 
the'  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  news  s^ff — appointed  a 
deputy  magistrate  in  Toronto 
to  specialize  on  traffic  offenses. 


Wellington  W’ales  —  from 
United  Press  Boston  bureau  to 
managing  editor  of  the  A  &  P’s 
4,000,000  circulation  Woman's 
Day,  New  York. 


John  H.  Walker,  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  general 
assignment  reporter — resigned 
to  establish  an  advertising 
agency  and  public  relations 
firm  in  Pueblo. 


WlLLlA.M  SIEGRIST,  former 
New  York  City,  Arizona  and 
Westchester  County  newsman 
— appointed  editor  of  Nestle 
Spotlite,  published  by  Nestle 
Co.  for  its  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
headquarters  employes. 


Obituary 

Jay  Archibald,  77,  editor  of 
the  Vermont  Tribune,  Ludlow, 
for  22  years,  Nov.  10. 


Richard  W.  Sears,  74,  pio¬ 
neer  newspaper  and  newsreel 
photographer  in  New  England. 
Nov.  11. 


Edgar  T.  Cutter,  84,  former 
Associated  Pi'ess  executive  in 
San  Francisco,  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City,  Nov.  10. 

*  ♦  # 

Cornelius  Sittard,  73,  edi¬ 
tor  of  midwest  Catholic  and 
German  newspapers  for  4-') 
years.  Nov.  .5. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Me  Andrew,  75,  for 
20  years  publisher  of  the  Bever¬ 
ly  Hills  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  Oct. 


Charles  Jaffe,  58,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Morning  Journal,  New 
York  City,  and  a  member  of  its 
staff  for  24  years,  Nov.  5. 

*  *  * 

William  J,  McGiffin,  62, 
publisher  of  the  South  Gate 
(Calif.)  Press  and  formei- 

owner  of  newspapers  in  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  Nov.  3. 
*  «  * 

Charles  Henry  Dickson,  81, 
artist-writer-editor,  who  covered 
the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  in  1901  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Post  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Springfield  (Ore.) 
Star  in  1939,  recently. 
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How  not  to  fill  Ills  shoes 

Mr.  Editor,  you  can  shed  on  how  not 

to  fill  this  victim's  shoes.  He  was  killed  on 
a  (lurk  street  at  night. 

More  people  are  killed  or  hurt  in  traflic 
accidents  at  night,  when  traBic  is  relatively 
light,  than  during  the  busy  daylight  hours. 

Mr.  Editor,  help  bring  safe,  modern 
street  lighting  to  your  community. 
Experience  proves  light  cuts  the  night 
traBic  toll  at  least  50  per  cent. 

Campaign  for  the  safety  of  modern 
street  lighting,  and  save  your  people 

siiBcring,  fear,  and  bl(H)d-money.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  help — with  facts,  figures,  infor¬ 
mation  and  photos. 

Write  for  Everyhedy  Wins  With  Modem 
Street  Lightinf^,  the  overall  street  lighting 
story  in  booklet  form. 

National  Street  and  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 

1410  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAND  13.  OHIO 
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‘Sensational’ 

Is  a  Matter 
Of  Definition 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Sensationalism  in  today’s 
newspapers  is  “a  matter  of  defi¬ 
nition,”  and  that  definition  has 
changed  as  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  have  changed,  Carl  E. 
Lindstrom,  executive  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
said  here  Nov.  5. 

Sensationalism  today  is  not 
the  exploiting  of  sin  and  crime, 
but  the  constant  straining  for 
effect,  undue  emphasis  on  de¬ 
tail,  invasion  of  the  reader’s 
privacy  and  the  failure  to  fol¬ 
low-up  a  story,  he  added. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  delivered  the 
third  Ciosman  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  to  the  24th  Annual  News¬ 
paper  Week  meeting  at  Colo¬ 
rado  University.  The  event, 
sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Journalism,  drew  130  new.s- 
men  from  44  Colorado  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Out  of  Fashion 

“Sensational  newspapers,  as 
we  understand  them,  have  gone 
out  of  fashion,”  Mr.  Lindstrom 
said,  “mainly  because  a  news¬ 
paper  today,  in  order  to  exist, 
must  get  into  the  home  and 
stay  there  for  all  to  read.  You 
don’t  scream  it  and  hawk  it 
these  days:  you  deliver  it. 
Newspapers  have  come  in  off 
the  street  and  that  has  changed 
their  complexion  and  their 
tone.  The  pi-ocess  is  not  yet 
complete,  by  any  means,  but 
it  is  on  the  way.” 

“In  our  eageiTiess  to  give  im¬ 
pact  to  the  news,  we  sometimes 
over-state  the  case  and  lapse 
into  what  we  would  consider 
over-emphasis,”  he  explained. 

Also,  newspapers  frequently 
invade  the  reader’s  privacy  by 
making  him  feel  like  an  in¬ 
truder.  Mr.  Lindstrom  recalled 


the  picture  of  the  bereaved  par¬ 
ents  of  three  murdei’ed  boys. 
“As  a  citizen,  I  would  not  like 
to  have  stood  where  the  pho¬ 
tographer  stood,”  he  said.  “You 
put  the  reader  on  the  scene,  but 
it  was  the  wrong  scene.  The 
reader  does  not  expect  or  want 
to  get  the  feeling  ‘Here  at 
this  moment  I  do  not  belong.’ 

“I  sometimes  think  we  lightly 
run  our  fingers  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  events  just  for  the  feel 
of  them,  for  the  sensation.  This 
is  what  the  reader  means  when 
he  talks  of  sensationalism,”  Mr. 
Lindstrom  cautioned. 

W.  M.  Tugman,  editor  of  the 
Reedsport  (Ore.)  Port  Umpqua 
Courier,  told  the  students  and 
newsmen  the  great  future  of 
journalism  is  in  the  community 
newspaper  field  where  “it  is 
still  possible  to  set  up  for 
yourself  with  a  shirttail  full  of 
type  and  a  little  guts.” 

Awards  Presented 

The  Bent  County  Democrat, 
a  Las  Animas,  (Colo.)  weekly, 
won  the  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst 
community  service  award  for 
the  third  year.  The  Democrat, 
under  editor  Earl  Asbury,  was 
honored  for  its  numerous  civic 
campaigns.  In  addition,  the 
Democrat  won  the  Crosman 
Award  for  editorial  excellence. 

In  the  daily  competition,  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press 
won  the  Crosman  Award  for 
the  second  consecutive  year. 
The  Free  Press  has  fought  for 
better  schools  and  government 
in  the  past  two  years  under 
editors  Edwin  P.  Hoyt  and 
later.  Jack  Mohler. 

Dale  Cooley  and  his  cousin, 
Ronald  Cooley,  co-publishers  of 
the  Limon  (Colo.)  Leader, 
shared  the  honors  as  Colorado’s 
outstanding  editor  for  1955. 

Alfred  E.  Wall,  foreign  news 
editor  of  the  AP  world  desk 
in  Washington,  was  named  an 
outstanding  graduate  of  the 
college  of  journalism.  He  was 
graduated  in  1927. 


EVERY  WORD-SMITH 
SHOULD  HAVE: 

WORDS  AND  THEIR  WAYS 

(2ud  printing) 

•  One  of  the  most  interesting  books 
to  reach  our  desk,  where  it  is  going 
to  stay  too,  is  Eugene  H.  Sloane’s 
“Words  and  Their  Ways” — Walter 
Karig,  The  IVashington  Post 

•  “A  thought-provoking  introduc¬ 
tion  to  both  the  connotation  and 
the  philosophy  of  words  ...  a 
second  reading  fascinated  this  re¬ 
viewer”  -Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard,  Editor 
&•  Publisher 

•  “A  delightful  introduction — sim¬ 
ple,  direct,  quietly  entertaining — to 
the  use  of  words  and  recognition  of 
their  powers  and  limitations” — Nel¬ 
son  Antrim  Crawford,  Author  &■ 
Journalist 

Paper,  112  pp.  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  OWL  PRESS 
BAY  RIDGE  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 
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1  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  The  Primrose  Path 


B  A  i-eader  quotes  a  towel-company  ad  that  appeared  g 
I  in  a  number  of  national'  magazines:  B 

I  “Friend  of  ours  in  the  hotel  business  received  a  m 

B  conscience  note  enclosing  a  five  dollar  bill  the  other  = 
B  day.  B 

g  “  ‘I  am  an  old  lady  with  a  Christian  upbringing  ...  | 
g  don’t  know  what  possessed  me,  but  when  I  left  your  ( 
||  nice  hotel  last  week  I  broke  the  Seventh  Commandment.  1 
|i  Now  I  can’t  sleep  of  nights.  Please  forgive  me'  .  .  .  ’  ”  B 
Hi  The  reader’s  comment:  “O.K.,  lady.  Far  be  it  from  1 
yi  me  to  cast  that  first  stone.”  1 

ill  His  assumption  that  the  Seventh  Commandment  is  1 

B  the  one  forbidding  adultery  was  probably  shared  by  B 
g  millions.  But  this  lady,  whose  title  to  ladyhood  is  clearer  3 
g  than  may  appear  at  first  glance,  evidently  was  reared  in  1 
M  a  faith  to  which  the  Seventh  Commandment  forbids  steal-  B 
g  ing.  The'  old  girl  had  made  off  with  a  towel  she  admired,  B 
g  and  was  sending  the  five  bucks  in  to  pay  for  it  (it  says  1 
m  here) .  1 

g  For  reasons  clear  only  to  a  theologian,  different  faiths  g 
g  use  different  numbers  for  some  of  the  commandments.  S 
g  To  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  the  Sixth  prohibits  adultery  1 
g  and  the  Seventh  theft,  while  to  most  other  denominations  B 
g  the  Seventh  deals  with  adultery  and  the  Eighth  with  H 
g  theft,  corresponding  to  the  sequence  in  the  King  James  B 
g  Version  of  the  Bible.  There  are  other  differences  among  g 
g  various  creeds,  both  in  numbering  and  in  apportionment  g 
g  of  the  text.  B 

g  And  so  those  who  essay  to  quote  Scripture  for  their  1 
g  purposes  are  warned  that  reference  to  a  commandment  1 
g  by  number  alone  may  not  be  enough,  and  may  indeed  be  3 
g  the  broad  road  to  perdition.  B 


*  ♦  * 


I  Wayward  Words  | 

g  A  pertinent  obseiwation  for  this  age  of  controversy  g 
m  was  made  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  the  educator,  in  Look:  S 
g  “An  issue  is  a  point  on  which  the  parties  take  dif-  g 
g  ferent  positions.  A  noncontroversial  issue,  therefore,  is  B 
g  as  impossible  as  a  round  square.  All  issues  are  con-  ■ 
g  ti-oversial;  if  they  were  not,  they  would  not  be  issues.”  B 
g  By  the.  same  token,  the  often-seen  controversial  issue  B 
g  is  redundant.  1 

g  ♦  ♦  ♦  g 

g  The  ways  of  words  are  indeed  mysterious.  There  is  1 
g  every  reason  why  congressman  should  mean  either  senator  1 
g  or  representative,  and  some  insist  that  it  does.  A  senator  g 
g  is  so  rarely  referred  to  in  this  manner,  however,  that  it  1 
g  may  as  well  be  conceded  that  usage  has  attached  congress-  g 
g  man  irrevocably  to  representatives.  1 

B  ♦  *  *  g 

g  Want  to  pick  up  some  easy  money?  Make  a  few  bets  1 
g  that  a  horse  is  a  pachyderm.  Refer  your  takers  to  Webster,  B 
g  and  then  collect.  The  unwritten  newsroom  law  against  1 
m  using  a  word  twice,  no  matter  what  absurd  efforts  are  1 
g  necessary  to  avoid  it,  has  so  firmly  ensconced  pachyderm  g 
g  as  the  synonym  for  elephant  that  many  newswriters  con-  p 
g  sider  it  the  basic  expression  and  use  elephant  as  its  M 
g  synonym.  Fact  is,  pachyderm  (thick-skinned)  is  equally  1 
g  applicable  to  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  tapir,  g 
B  the  pig,  and  perhaps  even  the  politician.  The  learned  Har-  1 
g  man  W.  Nichols  of  the  United  Press  struck  a  valiant  blow  p 
g  awhile  back  in  a  stoi-y  about  the  death  of  Lotus,  a  Ring-  g 
g  ling  Brothers  hippo,  by  inti'epidly  calling  her  a  pachyderm,  g 
B  and  sending  hordes  of  copyreaders  scurrying  to  the  g 
B  dictionary.  g 

m  m 
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Standard 

protection 


Our  house  blew  away  like  a  cardboard  box 


“The  noise  was  terrific.  Our  house  catastrophe  occurs,  specially  trained 
was  blown  away  like  a  cardboard  insurance  men— hundreds  if  neces- 
box.  The  furniture  went  sailing  sary  — are  rushed  into  the  disaster 

through  the  air  with  it.  But  we  were  area  so  losses  can  be  paid  with  as 
still  lucky.  I  had  the  right  kind  of  little  delay  as  possible.” 
insurance,  and  for  this  I  can  thank 
my  agent.  He  had  told  me  that 

windstorms,  like  fire,  can  strike  any-  .  .  ,  ,  • 

,  This  IS  only  one  of  many  public  services 

where,  and  that  I  owed  it  to  my  which  Capital  Stock  fire  insurance  compa- 
family  to  be  properly  protected  provide.  These  companies  are  repre- 

against  disasters  like  these.  *«"**“.  000  agents-men  who  are 

®  in  business  for  themselves. 

“But  what  really  impressed  me  your  agent  works  for  your  protection 

was  how  quickly  my  loss  was  paid.  every  minute,  day  or  night.  He’s  your 
My  agent  explained  this.  Capital  neighbor,  and  can  advise  you  soundly  on 
_  ,  .  all  kinds  of  property  insurance.  He’s  as 

Stock  fire  insurance  companies  so  check  with 

have  a  Catastrophe  Plan.  When  any  him  regularly. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1955 


Look  for  the  symbol  printed  below.  Only 
an  independent  Capital  Stock  company 
agent  or  broker  may  display  it. 


A  Service  Organisation  Maintained  by 
234  Capital  Stock  fire  Insurance  Companies 
85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  New  York 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
465  California  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


CIRCULATIOIN 


Household  Ratio  Dip 
Not  Due  to  Television 


In  1947,  there  were  132.1 
daily  newspapers  distributed  for 
every  100  households;  last  year, 
the  ratio  had  dropped  to  117.4 
newspapers  for  every  100  house¬ 
holds. 

Why  the  decrease? 

Some  have  blamed  the  ratio 
loss  on  subcription  price  in¬ 
creases.  Others  have  said  the 
lag  was  caused  by  a  new  de¬ 
mand  on  leisure  time,  namely 
television. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  director  of 
research  for  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  is  reporting  the 
results  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry. 

43  Areas  Covered 

His  findings: 

1.  “Television  has  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.” 

2.  “Increase  in  price  —  or 
subscription  rates — undoubtedly 
had  some  dampening  effect  on 
the  circulation  ratio  from  1947 
to  1953,  but  not  much.” 

Mr.  Donnahoe’s  conclusions 
are  based  on  a  survey  of  43 
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metropolitan  areas  where  one 
morning,  one  evening  and  one 
Sunday  newspaper  are  published 
in  the  central  city,  and  where 
complete  data  —  percent  of 
households  with  television  and 
daily  circulation  per  100  house¬ 
holds — were  available. 

He  used  data  for  1953,  when 
television  was  still  new  and 
weak  in  many  of  these  markets. 
He  then  compared  the  demand 
for  daily  newspapers  in  each 
such  metropolitan  area,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  actual  consumption  of 
newspapers  per  100  households, 
with  the  per  cent  of  households 
with  television. 

To  make  the  comparison  more 
precise,  Mr.  Donnahoe  adjusted 
newspaper  circulation  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  effects  of  variation  in 
family  income,  subscription  rate, 
density  of  population,  and  so 
on,  among  the  sample  areas. 

Basis  for  His  Conclusion 

After  making  this  adjustment, 
the  correlation  between  demand 
for  newspapers  and  percent  of 
households  with  television  was 
found  to  be  zero.  In  other  words, 
the  number  of  daily  newspaper 
copies  consumed  in  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  is  not  related  in  any 
way  to  the  percentage  of  house¬ 
holds  with  television. 

From  this,  Mr.  Donnahoe 
formed  his  conclusion  that 
“television  has  no  effect  what¬ 
soever  upon  the  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  reading.” 

If  television  was  not  a  factor 
and  if  price  boosts  had  little 
effect,  what,  then,  is  the  ex¬ 
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planation  for  the  decline  in  cir¬ 
culation  ratio  from  1947  to 
1953? 

According  to  Mr.  Donnahoe  in 
this  new  study — “The  Impact  of 
Television  on  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing” — the  answer  is  a  failure, 
or  at  least  a  deficiency,  in  sup¬ 
ply. 

“We  must  consider,”  he  says, 
“the  change  that  occurred  in 
what  constituted  a  ‘private 
household’  over  the  period.  In 
1947,  the  percent  of  married 
couples  without  their  own  house¬ 
hold  was  at  a  peak  of  8.7%.  By 
1954,  it  had  dropped  to  3.9% — 
the  lowest  point  on  record.  In 
actual  numbers,  there  were  2,- 
900,000  such  ‘doubled  up’  fami¬ 
lies  in  1947  as  compared  with 
only  1,500,000  from  about  1952 
on.” 

‘Undoubling’  Process 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Donna¬ 
hoe’s  study  shows  that  about 
1,400,000  new  households  were 
created  during  the  period  by  the 
simple  process  of  “undoubling.” 
The  number  of  families  remain¬ 
ed  the  same  and,  to  the  extent 
that  these  “doubled  up”  families 
bad  already  been  taking  their 
own  separate  newspaper,  there 
was  no  increase  in  newspaper 
potential  to  match  the  increase 
in  households.' 

However,  Mr.  Donnahoe  says 
that,  even  beyond  this,  “the 
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evidence  is  rather  clear  that 
prime  responsibility  for  the  cir¬ 
culation  ratio  trend  attaches  to 
the  net  change  in  density  of 
population,  as  a  result  of  rapid 
growth  of  suburban  areas. 

“In  other  words,  metropolitan 
dailies  have  simply  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  difficult  problem 
of  service  and  delivery,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  match  the  growth  of  resi¬ 
dential  construction  in  new  and 
sparsely  populated  areas,  at  an 
ever  increasing  radius  from  the 
city. 

“They  have  had  to  deal  with 
a  very  practical  application  of 
the  geometrical  law  that  the 
area  of  a  circle  increases  with 
the  square  of  the  radius.  Twice 
the  radius  means  four  times  as 
much  area;  three  times  the 
radius  means  nine  times  as 
much  area. 

“To  meet  this  problem,  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  have  had 
to  establish  many  new — and  ex¬ 
pensive — motor  delivei-y  routes. 

“Even  with  this,  it  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  impossible  to  get  two 
dailies  to  all  of  the  new  resi¬ 
dential  sections,  or  to  get  them 
there  as  early  as  might  be  de¬ 
sired,  or  with  the  latest  edition.” 

Increase  in  Sight 

On  the  hopeful  side,  Mr. 
Donnahoe  reports  that  “the 
fact  that  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  kept  pace  with  house¬ 
hold  growth  from  1953  to  1954 
is  some  indication  that  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  may  have  solved 
these  problems  of  circulation, 
and  finally  caught  up  with  the 
growth  of  Suburbia. 

“If  so,  the  circulation  ratio 
should  increase  again  in  the 
future.” 

In  brief,  he  concludes,  “there 
is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
assumption  that  newspapers 
have  lost  any  of  their  force  or 
attraction.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  underlying 
demand. 

“The  daily  newspaper  clearly 
is  regarded  as  an  item  of  neces¬ 
sity  in  almost  every  household 
of  the  nation,  and  new  media 
have  done  nothing  to  alter  that 
basic  fact.” 
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Cities  Service  researchers  enter  the  minute  world  of  the  molecule  and  come 
out  with  new  and  better  products  ...  for  example,  5-D  Premium  gasolene 
and  5-D  Koolmotor  oil.  The  superior  performance  of  these  new  products  has 
boosted  sales  of  Cities  Service  gasolenes  at  double  the  rate  of  industry  demand 


GOING  PLACES 


into  o  drop  of  oil 
with  Cities  Sei'vice... 


No ‘Good  Will’ 
In  State  Dept. 
Press  Liaison 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  “pood  will”  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  Guatemalan 
President  Carlos  Castillo  Armas 
was  launched  on  a  sour  note 
here  last  week — thanks  to  some 
poor  press  relations  work  by  the 
State  Department  reception 
committee. 

It  was  a  case  of  overzealous 
State  Department  security  offi¬ 
cers  shutting  the  press  out  on 
short  notice  in  a  manner  which 
one  Miami  editor  termed  “ar¬ 
rogant,  obnoxious  and  complete¬ 
ly  uncooperative.” 

Castillo  Armas,  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  army  which  over¬ 
threw  the  regime  of  pro-Com- 
munist  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman 
last  year,  arrived  by  air  in 
Miami  en  route  to  Washington 
on  a  14-day  official  visit,  his 
first  to  the  States. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
from  Miami  newspapers  and  all 
the  wire  services  were  on  hand 
at  Miami  International  Airport 
for  an  expected  brief  press  con¬ 
ference. 

Only  minutes  before  the  visi¬ 
tor’s  arrival  on  a  Guatemalan 
commercial  plane,  Frank  J. 
Madden,  State  Department  se¬ 
curity  officer,  told  newsmen, 
most  of  whom  had  waited  an 
hour,  that  there  would  be  no 
press  conference.  He  said  the 
conference  was  cancelled  as  a 
“routine  protective  matter”  be¬ 
cause  the  Guatemalan  president 
wasn’t  feeling  well. 

“And  after  all,”  Mr.  Madden 
added,  “the  official  welcome  IS 
in  Washington.” 

As  part  of  his  “routine”  pro¬ 


tection,  Mr.  Madden  hurried  the 
Guatemalan  party  through  the 
terminal  building  and  between 
a  double  line  of  security  police¬ 
men  to  a  waiting  car,  giving 
them  hardly  time  to  meet  offi¬ 
cial  greeters.  He  kept  himself 
between  Castillo  Annas  and  the 
photographers  and  shooed  off 
cameramen  who  tried  to  shoot 
pictures  through  the  windows  of 
the  departing  car. 

Evidently  disturbed  by  stories 
which  appeared  in  Miami  news¬ 
papers  the  next  moniing.  State 
Department  representatives  hur¬ 
riedly  called  a  new  press  con¬ 
ference  and  newsmen  were 
given  a  cordial  reception  by 
both  the  Guatemalan  dignitaries 
and  the  State  Department  con¬ 
tingent. 

George  Beebe,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  pro¬ 
tested  to  Dennis  A.  Flinn,  of 
the  State  Department’s  bureau 
of  security  and  consular  affairs 
in  Washington. 

“We  certainly  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  pushing 
around  we  got  from  the  State 
Department  representatives,” 
Mr.  Beebe  wrote.  “It  appears 
to  me  that  your  press  relations 
could  be  improved.” 

Ambassador  Lodge 
To  Address  Editors 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Ambassador  John  Lodge,  for¬ 
mer  governor  of  Connecticut, 
will  make  his  first  public  report 
as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  10,  when  he 
appears  at  a  dinner-meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  Darien. 

The  event  will  mark  pi-esen- 
tation  of  the  top  award  in 
CEA’s  annual  newspaper  con¬ 
test  to  the  Darien  Review, 
judged  the  state’s  best  weekly 
in  lO.'iJ-SS. 


OH/O 


LENNOX 

PICKS  LIMA,  OHIO 

(A  Metropolitan  Area) 

for  new  plant — 
one  of  a  large  number 
that  finds  Limaland  an 
ideal  spot  for  everything. 


Jones  to  Invite 
Nehru  to  ASNE 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New 
Delhi,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  said  he  would  invite 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  1957  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  vicepresident 
of  ASNE,  said  a  formal  in¬ 
vitation  would  be  extended 
through  the  Indian  Embassy 
in  Washington.  The  ASNE 
meeting  will  take  place  in 
San  Francisco  in  July,  1957. 

“We  believe  editors  would 
like  to  hear  Nehru  even 
though  many  of  us  disagree 
with  his  policies,”  Mr.  Jones 
said,  according  to  the  AP. 
Mr.  Nehru  was  away  from 
the  capital  when  Mr.  Jones 
called. 

Lone  Dissenter 
In  Helping  Press 

Washington 
The  press  corps  is  covering 
the  new  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court  under  improved  condi¬ 
tions,  microphones  having  been 
installed  to  carry  the  voices  of 
the  justices — except  Felix 
Frankfurters — to  all  parts  of 
the  high-ceilinged  courtroom. 

Reporting  oral  arguments  in 
the  past  has  called  for  acute 
sense  of  hearing  and  brought 
about  a  system  of  newsmen 
comparing  notes  afterward  to 
double-check  for  accuracy. 

Justice  Frankfurter  rejected 
the  microphone  idea.  It  happens 
that  he  is  the  member  who  most 
frequently  questions  lawyers 
and  debates  legal  propositions. 
He  is  short  of  stature  and  this 
combines  with  a  habit  of  turn¬ 
ing  sidewise  in  his  chair  while 
speaking  to  make  it  difficult  for 
reporters  to  capture  his  com- 
i  ments. 


EVERYTHIHG  IN 


In  every  way  and  direction  Limaland  is  growing  and  pro¬ 
gressing. 

THE  LIMA  IVEWS 

Wthi  bulls  eye  MeiK  of  rnt  buckhi 


Repretented  notionally  by  Story  Brooks  &  Finley  Inc. 
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Senatorial 
Needles  Sting 
Red  Editors 

Washington 

A  visit  by  seven  Russian 
journalists  to  the  Capitol  proved 
less  than  a  complete  success 
and  reddest  of  the  crowd  were 
Pat  Munroe,  correspondent, 
and  Joseph  E.  Wills,  Senate 
Press  Gallery  Superintendent, 
when  it  was  all  over.  They  had 
acted  as  tour  guides. 

The  Munroe  and  Wills  color¬ 
ing  was  not  ideological.  It  was 
confined  to  the  area  of  their 
embarrassed  faces.  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  had  lec¬ 
tured  the  guests  on  freedom  of 
the  press  after  firat  asking, 
through  an  interpreter,  whether 
the  editors  had  “any  concep¬ 
tion”  of  what  a  free  press 
means.  The  Senator,  a  one-time 
Wyoming  city  editor,  said  no 
public  official  can  tell  an 
American  newsman  what  to  put 
in,  or  keep  out  of  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

Anatoli  Sofronov  protested 
Russia  has  a  free  press  and 
asked  the  Senator  if  he  ever 
makes  a  mistake.  “Senator  O’¬ 
Mahoney  admitted  he  does,  but 
said  he  isn’t  required  by  law  to 
apologize. 

Next  Senator  to  cross  the 
Russians’  path  was  William 
Langer,  North  Dakota  Republi¬ 
can.  His  principal  contribution 
was  an  obsei-vation  that  the 
Russian  farmers  who  were  i-e- 
cent  exchange  visitors  “looked 
a  whole  lot  better  than  these 
Kuys.” 

Boris  Izakov  summed  up  the 
visitors’  reaction:  “Not  very 
polite  people,  your  Senators.” 

• 

Latvian  Daily’s  Drive 
Brings  Food  to  DPs 

Thanks  to  a  five-week  cam¬ 
paign  undertaken  by  the  Latvi¬ 
an  language  newspaper  Laiks 
(Time)  of  Brooklyn,  American 
surplus  food  in  special  CARE 
Food  Crusade  packages  will 
help  to  make  Christmas  a  hap¬ 
pier  one  for  12,000  Latvian 
DPs  and  refugees  now  living 
in  exile  in  West  Germany.  Con¬ 
tributions  ranged  from  single 
dollar  bills  to  $100  checks.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Helmare  Rudzitis  esti¬ 
mated  he  will  be  able  to  turn 
$5,000  or  more  over  to  CARE. 

Since  Oct.  15,  banner-line 
front-page  stories  in  every  is¬ 
sue  of  the  semi-weekly  featured 
allocations  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  of  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  food  to 
CARE  for  this  winter’s  Food 
1  Crusade. 
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Take  a  Ci>OS£R  look 


Mr.  Editor 


Here’s  a  story  behind  the  highway  picture. 

You  are  looking  at  a  microphotograph  of  the 
concrete  in  this  modern,  heavy-duty  turnpike. 

See  those  dark  holes?  Actually  they  are  tiny 
air  bubbles,  smaller  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 
There  are  billions  of  them  in  every  cubic  foot 
of  the  pavement. 

What’s  the  story? 

As  you  know,  when  liquid  freezes,  it  expands. 
Leave  a  bottle  of  milk  too  long  on  an  icy  door- 
stoop  and  it  will  literally  blow  its  top. 

That’s  where  the  bubbles  come  in. 

The  air  cells  in  "air-entrained”  concrete  pro¬ 
vide  tiny  chambers  for  the  expansion  of  mois¬ 
ture  when  it  freezes.  This  relieves  internal 
pressure  and  enables  the  pavement  to  resist 
freeze-thaw  damage.  Air-entrained  concrete  is 


also  immune  to  surface  scaling  caused  by  the 
action  of  salt  and  other  de-icing  chemicals. 

To  you  and  your  readers  these  bubbles  mean 
smoother-riding  concrete  streets  and  high¬ 
ways,  longer  life  for  pavements,  even  lower 
maintenance  costs:  bigger  returns  from  road 
tax  dollars. 

Air-entrained  concrete  is  produced  by  use 
of  an  air-entraining  agent  added  to  portland 
cement  or  the  concrete  mixture.  It  is  just  one 
example  of  how  research  has  helped  produce 
the  finest  pavement  in  engineering  history  . . . 
the  finest  pavement  your  money  can  buy. 
Cement  and  concrete  research  is  one  im¬ 
portant  job  of  the 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avanua,  Chicago  10,  IHInelt 

A  notionol  orgonitotion  fo  improve  and  axtond  th«  mas  of  Portland  camont 
and  concrata  . . .  through  sciontiflc  rasoorch  end  onginaaring  Aald  work 
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{Continued  from  page  11) 


The  proposal  followed  charges  right — standing,  Dale  R.  Spencer,  U.  of  Missouri,  a  vicepresident  for  Und( 
of  a  “one-party  press”  in  the  executive  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  a  member  of  the  Executive  C< 
’52  election.  say-Schaub  Newspapers,  a  member  of  executive  council;  James  A.  Byron, 

"  .  Robert  Cavagarno,  general  executive  for  Associated  Press,  a  Vicepresiden 

{bee  Editorial,  page  6)  editor  and  publisher.  Broadcasting  and  Telecasting,  a  vicepresident  in  ch 

Referring  to  the  proposed  at-  R-  Smith,  editor  and  publisher.  Tribune  Press,  Gouverneur,  N.Y.,  president 
titude-and-effect  phase  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register,  past  p 

asked-®“How“2n  you  separate  ^mith  president  in  charge  of  profes- 

asKea.  how  can  you  separate  „„„  „  .  ,  sional  chapters. 

a  newspaper  reader  from  a  tele-  President  Spencer,  professor  of 

vision  \'iewer?”  Mason  R.  Smith,  Gouverneur  journalism.  University  of  Mis- 

He  contended  that  if  a  study  (N.Y.)  Tribune  Press,  was  souri,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  a  elected  national  president  of  undergiaduate  chapters, 
study  of  all  media.  The  amend-  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  succeeding  Robert  Cavagnaro,  general 
ment  to  the  committee  s  report  Alden  C.  Waite,  Springfield  executive.  Associated  "Press, 
was  then  accepted,  although  it  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Re-  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  vicepresi- 
was  stressed  that  it  was  merely  gisier  publisher,  who  becomes  dent  in  charge  of  expansion, 
a  recommendation  and  did  not  chairman  of  the  Executive  James  A  Bvron  news  direc- 
necessarily  bind  the  SDX  com-  Council.  tor,  WRAP,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 

mittee  or  the  Research  Council  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  for-  secretary. 

to  include  radio,  TV  and  news  mer  publisher  of  La  Prensa,  Buren  McCormack,  executive 
magazines.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  was  editor.  Wall  Street  Journal 

The  report  of  the  proposed  chosen  honorary  president,  sue-  New  York,  treasurer, 
study  would  be  published  18  ceeding  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor,  Newly-elected  executive  coun¬ 
months  to  two  years  after  com-  New  York  World  Telegram  and  cillors  are  Edward  Lindsay,  edi 
pletion  of  the  1956  political  Sun,  and  chairman.  Executive  tor,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspa 
campaign.  The  report  would  not  Committee,  Scripps  -  Howard  pers,  Decatur,  Ill.;  James  S 
refer  to  newspapers  by  name.  Newspapers.  Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 

although  publishers  whose  pa-  Other  officers  chosen  were:  Journal  and  Times  executiv< 

pers  were  studied  would  have  Sol  Taishoff,  editor  and  pub-  editor;  E.  W.  (Ted)  Scripps 

access  to  the  findings  as  relateil  lisher,  Broadcasting-Telecasting  editorial  staff,  San  Francisa 
to  their  own  newspapers.  magazine,  Washington,  vice-  (Calif.)  News;  Robert  M 


Business  is  People 
People  love 
LOCAL  News! 


.  .  .  year  by  year 
increase  their  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers. 


LOCAL  news  DAILIES  -  basic  advertising  medium 

JULIUS  MATHEWS  special  Agency, Inc. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH.  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


Represented  by 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Additional  SDX  reports  will 
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“Well,  I  didn’t  like  what  my  future 
seemed  to  be  in  Scotland,  so  I  quit  my 
job  and  followed  the  girl  I  had  fallen  in 
love  with  to  California.  I  got  a  job  with 
Union  Oil  as  a  clerk  in  the  Field  depart¬ 
ment,  and  we  were  married  shortly  after. 

“When  I  started  with  the  company  in 
1925  we  seldom  drilled  a  well  deeper 


K.C.M.  Anders  on 


He  followed  his  heart  and  found  his  world 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AM.AZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1955 


You  ’vE  heard  it  said  that  there’s  more 
opportunity  in  America  than  in  any 
other  country? 

“It’s  true.  But  it’s  hturd  to  re<ilize  how 
true  unless  you  come  here  from  abroad. 
As  I  did,  from  Scotland. 

“Now  I  cherish  my  homeland.  But  as 
in  so  many  of  the  older  countries,  your 
life  is  pretty  well  laid  out  for  you  at 
birth.  The  odds  are  you’ll  follow  this 
path  whether  you  want  to  or  not. 


ANDERSON:  "FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  I’VE  BEEN  DOING  WHAT  I  WANTED  TO  DO.” 


than  4,000  feet.  Today  it’s  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  go  down  12,000  feet.  Even  drill 
under  water! 

“Better  tools  have  made  this  possible. 
And  created  new  opportunities.  I’m  now 
an  Administrator  in  the  Union  Oil  Field 
department. 

“But  the  imjjortant  ptoint  is — every  one 


of  these  thirty  years  I’ve  been  doing 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  Our  children  have 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  Our  boy’s  a 
graduate  engineer,  now  on  active  duty 
as  an  Ensign  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 
Our  daughter  is  a  college  teacher. 

“That,  I  think,  is  the  miracle  of 
.\merica:  the  chance  it  gives  you  to  be 
what  you  want  to  be.  And  to  live  hap¬ 
pier  lx*causc  of  it.” 


.•\nderson  is  far  too  modest.  His  own 
hard  work  is  obviously  the  first  reason 
for  his  success. 


But  tools  did  help,  and  in  the  thirty 
years  since  .Anderson  joined  us  our  in¬ 
vestment  in  tools  made  available  to  our 
employees  has  increased  from  122,000 
to  more  than  $83,000  per  employee. 

So  long  as  business  competes  for  your 
favor  it  will  continue  to  improve  its 
tools.  Which  is  another  reason  why  there 
should  always  be  more  opportunity  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
[he  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 


fessional  chapters.  Two  under¬ 
graduate  chapters  have  been 
installed  since  the  last  conven¬ 
tion,  the  new  ones  being  Texas 
A  &  M  College  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah.  Three  new  profes¬ 
sional  chapters  have  been  added, 
including  San  Antonio,  Central 
Texas  and  Pittsburgh. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  must  speak 
louder  about  its  ideals,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Waite.  “We  need 
journalists  who  are  not  only 
well  trained,  but  who  are  im¬ 
bued  with  the  senses  of  moral 
responsibility  and  social  obliga¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Professional  journalism 
is  a  state  of  mind  as  much  as 
anything  else.” 

He  said  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
program  for  making  better  jour¬ 
nalists  covers  these  points:  (1) 
Encouraging  the  right  kind  of 
“We  have  cut  out  a  sound  student  to  enroll  in  journalism 
pattern  for  ourselves,”  said  Mr.  education;  (2)  helping  the  stu- 
Waite.  “It’s  full  of  idealism,  but  dents  of  journalism  to  get  the 
solid  as  a  rock  .  .  .  What  Sigma  best  possible  training  and  edu- 
Delta  Chi  accomplishes  toward  cation;  (3)  aiding  schools  and 

departments  of  journalism 


Waite  Sees 
SDX  Idealism 
On  Solid  Rock 


Chicago 

Upwards  of  500  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  gathered  here 
last  week  for  the  46th 


anniver¬ 
sary  convention  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity. 

Delegates  were  reminded  by 
Alden  C.  Waite,  SDX  national 


E.  W.  (Ted)  Scripps  (ri9ht),  grandson  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps, 
presently  with  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Scripps  (center), 
chat  with  Mrs.  Stuart  J.  Bohacek,  Wilber  (Neb.)  Republican,  at 
SDX  reception. 

More  Scope,  Less  Broicnell  Praises 

Scoop,  Says  Smith  Press  Vigilance 

_  Attorney  General  Herbert 

Brownell  Jr.,  praised  the  na- 
Printed  journalism  of  the  tion’s  press  for  exposing  jury 
future  will  be  primarily  “scope  tapping  in  a  University  of  Chi- 
rather  than  scoop,”  Paul  Smith,  cago  research  project, 
president  of  Crowell  -  Collier  “By  exposing  the  vice  of  the 
Publishing  Co.,  and  editor  of  jury  tapping  experiment,”  he 
Collier’s  magazine,  told  the  con-  told  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
vention.  vention  at  the  closing  banquet 

Technological  progress  in  the  session,  “the  press  has,  I  believe, 
fields  of  television  and  radio,  he  well  served  its  position  as  a 
said,  had  practically  thrown  the  sentinel  on  guard  for  the  de- 
old-fashioned  newspaper  “scoop”  privation  of  our  rights  and 
out  the  window.  Mr.  Smith,  liberties.  May  it  ever  so  con- 
however,  predicted  that  radical  tinue.” 

changes  are  ahead  in  produc-  Mr.  Brownell,  a  former  Sigma 
tion  of  newspapers  and  maga-  Delta  Chi  member  at  the  Uni- 
zines  that  will  reduce  the  cost  versity  of  Nebraska,  said  the 
of  publishing  and  improve  the  newspapers  of  the  country  per- 
product.  formed  a  valuable  public  service 

“We  are  observing  the  dying  c^lJinK  attention  to  a  project 
spasm  of  the  myth  of  the  12-  involving  the  wiring  of  a  Fed- 
year-old  mind  in  America,”  said  court  juryroom  in  Wichita, 

Mr.  Smith.  “All  .media  are  dem-  Kas.,  with  a  hidden  microphone 
onstrating  that  this  is  indeed  secret  recording  of  jury 

a  myth.”  deliberations,  done  without 

u  ,  ...  ,,  knowledge  or  con-sent  of  the 

He  foresees  an  exciting  world  . 

for  journalists  in  all  fields  of  •  i  •  4-^  .  i 

•'  ...  ...  “There  is  a  close  inter-rela- 

mass  communication,  with 

greater  emphasis  in  interpretive 

and  background  reporting  of  freedom,  which  we 

science,  politics,  economic  and 

socia  c  anges.  ^reat  social  blessings,  is 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  chiefiy  indebted  to  the  jury  for 
Smith  said  he  doesn  t  think  this  vigorous  existence.  And 

country  is  going  to  blow  up  the  when  the  press  discharges  its 
world  and  that  it  will  find  natural  function,  fully  and  in 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  responsible  manner,  the  people, 
others  from  doing  it.  “I  believe  speaking  through  its  juries  if 
in  the  future  of  newspapers,  need  be,  will  keep  it  free, 
magazines,  radio  and  “televi-  “The  press  has  a  special  and 
sion,”  he  asserted,  “and,  if  peculiar  interest  in  the  preserva- 
necessary,  in  another  medium  tion  of  an  institution  which 
called  smoke  signals.  stands  between  it  and  any  hand 

There  will  be  future  crises,  which  would  reach  out  to  des¬ 


its  purposes  must  be  accom. 
plished  largely  through  individ¬ 
ual  action,  through  the  ideals  tained 
installed  in  its  members  and  bers  ^ 


(Feria  de  la  Paz  y  Confraternidad  del  Mundo  Libre) 

— - - — —3- -  December  20,  1955 

♦trough  Spring,  1956 
CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 

Come  to  the  Fair  and  see  the  wonders 
25  years  of  progress  have  produced 

■  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  exhibited 

■  along  with  major  industrial  achieve- 

■  ments  of  many  other  nations  in  a 
R  spectacular  new  setting  especially  de- 

■  signed  for  this  impressive  exposition. 
'  J  Combine  progress  with  pleasure  by 

enjoying  the  "Land  of  Discovery,” 
Island  of  Paradise  in  the  temperate 
Caribbean.  So  near  .  .  .  only  a  few 
hours  away. 


For  Information:  DOMINICAN  INFORMATION  CENTER 
507  Fifth  Avenue  *  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  7-7834 


Additional  SDX  reports  will 
be  found  on  page  58. 
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Blueprint  for 
Better  Government 


GVA 


The  work  of  the  second  Hoover  com-  surplus  assets  would  yield  benefits  of  more 
mission  has  been  even  more  compre-  than  $10  billion  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 

hensive  and  potentially  beneficial  than  was  Government  in  Business  ' 

that  of  the  first,  because  it  has  dealt  more  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  . 

,  ,  rill.  Important  and  desirable  as  these  po- 

larcely  with  questions  ot  broad  policy.  .  \  .  • 

,  ,  o  M  1  1  ^  tential  savings  unquestionably  are,  many 

More  specifically,  the  commission  has  rec-  significance  of 

ommended  the  discontinuance  or  curtail-  j^e  commission’s  work  in  the  findings  and 
ment  of  some  Federal  activities  as  not  only  recommendations  with  respect  to  Federal 
wasteful  but  actually  harmful  to  the  econ-  activities  in  fields  traditionally  and  cus- 
omy.  These  recommendations  can  exert  tomarily  occupied  by  private  enterprise.  It 
their  full  potential  benefits  only  if  they  is  these  same  findings  and  recommenda- 
can  muster  support  strong  enough  to  over-  tions  that  will  be  most  strongly  attacked 
come  the  combined  opposition  of  en-  ^y.  pressure  groups  and  the  social- 

.  1  1  u  1.  istically  minded,  and  hence  will  need  the 

trenched  bureaucrats,  pressure  iiroups,  ^  ^  l  l  * 

,  ,  .11*  r  «i  V  *  firmest  support  from  those  who  believe 

and  the  perennial  advocates  of  big  gov-  wholeheartedly  in  free  enterprise,  indivi- 

emment.  initiative,  and  limited  government. 

The  commission  found  47  categories  of 
Government  business  enterprises  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  alone.  Of  the  2,500 
facilities,  1,000  “could  be  eliminated  with¬ 
out  injury  to  our  national  defense  or  to  any 
essential  government  functions.” 

The  second  Hoover  commission  has  per¬ 
formed  a  notable  public  service  by  pin¬ 
pointing  definite  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  the  twin  objectives  of  govern¬ 
mental  economy  and  the  strengthening  of 
free  enterprise.  In  so  doing,  it  has  provided 
a  rallying  point  for  those  who  for  more 
than  two  decades  have  watched  with  grave 
misgivings  the  encroachments  of  political 
authority  on  the  economic  lives  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people. 

From  the  November  issue  of  The  Guaranty 
Survey,  monthly  review  of  business  and  economic 
conditions  published  by  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York. 

¥ete  is- 


Savings  to  the  Treasury 

In  the  commission’s  view,  the  primary 
purpose  of  its  work  was  to  recommend 
methods  by  which  savings  could  be  made 
in  the  expenditures  of  agencies  without 
injury  to  the  security  or  welfare  of  the 
country.  Most  of  the  task  forces  made 
estimates  of  the  annual  savings  that  could 
result  from  the  adoption  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  commission  refused  to 
tie  itself  down  to  an  over-all  estimate  of 
possible  savings.  It  said  merely  that,  with 
all  discounts  for  duplications,  there  would 
remain  enough  savings  to  permit  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  budget  and  reduction  of 
taxes.  (The  report  was  submitted  in  June, 
when  the  Government  was  winding  up  a 
fiscal  year  with  a  budgetary  deficit  of 
$4.2  billion.) 

The  possible  savings  are  not  limited  to 
the  annual  operating  economies  just  men¬ 
tioned.  In  addition,  large  amounts  of  capi¬ 
tal  funds  now  tied  up  in  various  ways  could 
be  recovered  by  the  Treasury.  Altogether, 
the  commission  believes,  a  strong  drive  to 
recover  investment,  eliminate  unnecessary 
liability,  speed  liquidation,  and  dispose  of 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Capital  Funds  $393,000,000 

140  BROADWAY  FIFTH  AVE.  AT  44th  ST.  MADISON  AVE.  AT  60th  ST.  40  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 
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Guaranty 

Survey 


Journalism 
Education  on 
Broader  Base 


Chicago 


Poor  Job 


Journalism  schools  are  turning 
away  from  “specialized  special¬ 
ization”  in  their  courses  and  are 
now  thinking  in  terms  of  three 
broad  categories — news  editori¬ 
al,  electronics  journalism  and 
advertising  and  business  man¬ 
agement. 

Such  a  trend  was  noted  by 
Edward  Lindsay,  editor,  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers  in  Ill¬ 
inois,  and  chairman,  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  in  his  talk  before  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention 
here  Nov.  12. 

“The  thinking  here  is  that 
good  writing  is  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  whether  it  is  for 
newspapers,  television  or  ma¬ 
gazines”  he  .said.  “The  princi¬ 
ples  of  advertising  are  the  same 
regardless  of  media.  It  is  highly 
desirable  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn  the  limitations 
and  the  opportunities  present 
in  each  of  the  several  communi¬ 
cation  methods,  and,  to  do  this, 
they  must  know  something  of 
the  techniques.” 


Two  publishers  listen  intently  during  SDX  convention  session:  left  to 
right — C.  Raymond  Long.  Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News;  and  A.  W. 
Shipton,  president,  Copley  Press,  Inc. 


Mr.  Lindsay  reviewed  the  ac¬ 
crediting  program  of  ACEJ  for 
journalism  schools  and  said  the 
trend  in  recent  years  has  been 
to  limit  the  purely  journalism 
subjects  to  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  credit  hours 
required  for  journalism  gradu¬ 
ation. 

“This  makes  education  in 
purely  journalism  subjects  a 
study  of  communications  meth¬ 
ods  rather  than  excessive  drills 
in  specific  techniques,”  he  added. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  these 
trends  in  journalism  education — 
(1)  the  emphasis  upon  profes¬ 
sional  objectives  which  tends  to 
winnow  out  those  schools  that 


do  not  intend  to  take  journalism 
education  seriously,  and  (2)  the 
emphasis,  in  the  professional 
schools,  upon  the  principles  of 
communications  as  opposed  to 
making  drills  in  techniques  an 
end  in  itself — make  it  increas¬ 
ingly  important  that  those  who 
teach  journalism  and  those  who 
practice  it  have  a  closer  associa¬ 
tion  and  a  freer  flow  of  ideas 
and  experiences  in  both  direc¬ 
tions.” 

Praise  for  API 

Mr.  Lindsay  praised  the 
American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University,  saying  the 
API  week-long  seminars  for 
newspaper  people  are,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  effective  in¬ 
strument  now  in  existence  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pi’ess. 

“Many  journalism  schools  are 
bringing  in  communications 
people  for  programs  of  various 
sorts,”  he  continued.  “Most  of 
these  with  which  I  am  familiar 
tend  to  he  too  brief  in  time,  too 
weighted  with  entertainment 
features,  to  develop  the  kind  of 
interchange  that  1  think  ought 
to  exist.” 

Granting  that  professional 
education  for  journalism  is  im¬ 
proving  at  the  college  level,  Mr. 
Lindsay  obseiwed  that  journal¬ 
ism  schools — “even  the  good 
schools — are  not  being  overrun 
with  students.” 


One  of  the  reasons  for  this, 
he  said,  is  that  communications 
!  organizations  have  done  a  poor 
I  job  of  making  their  fields  at- 
I  tractive  by  comparison  to  the 
;  upper  third  of  high  school  grad- 
I  uating  classes.  “Students  in 
high  school  too  often  hear  about 
i  communications  from  some 
I  frustrated  member  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  who  says  the  work  is 
dull,  dangerous  and  under¬ 
paid,”  he  asserted.  “Most  of 
I  the  literature  on  journalism 
careers  is  out  of  date  and  dis- 
I  torted.” 


Pbo*o  by  Co*w’o**ce 

‘Ulcers... hmm... I  think  you  should  change 
to  Burgess  Mats.' 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufacturers  and  Disfributort 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tene^Tex  Mats 

Frooport«  Illinois 


Tighter  Ethical 
Standards  Urged 

Chicago 

Section  II  of  the  Ethics  and 
News  Objectivity  Committee 
was  adopted  without  debate  at 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  conven¬ 
tion. 

It  recommePded  that  SDX  go 
on  record  as  “urging  all  news¬ 
paper  managements  and  all  edi¬ 
tors  to  immediately  tighten 
standards  of  ethical  operation; 
and  to  issue  such  staff  instruc¬ 
tions  as  will  make  improper  the 
acceptance  of  any  gift  or  favor 
tendeVed  in  the  hope  of  influ¬ 
encing  news  judgments;  and 
that  further,  the  convention 
urgfes  all  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
declining  any  travel,  hotel,  or 
other  expense  subsidy  connected 
with  any  type  of  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  coverage.” 

Other  resolutions  adopted  in¬ 
cluded  : 

•  That  SDX  pledges  itself  to 
lead  in  the  fight  for  unre¬ 
stricted  access  to  news  not  only 
in  the  U.  S.,  but  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  and  that  the  president  of 
SDX  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  the  means  of  implement¬ 
ing  such  a  policy. 

•  That  SDX,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  newspapeis, 
news  magazines,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  further  promote 
the  professional  status  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Reject  Newsprint  Resolution 

A  resolution  urging  SDX 
members  to  give  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  on  the'  eco¬ 
nomic  threat  to  newspapers 
faced  with  higher  newsprint 
costs,  was  rejected  or  the 
ground  that  not  sufficient  study 
had  been  given  to  the  problem. 
A  greater  threat  to  the  press 
could  come  about,  it  was  stated, 
if  an  acute  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  occurred,  resulting  from 
inadequate  production  of  this 
vital  raw  material. 

“A  Free  Press,  A  Free 
World,”  was  adopted  as  the 
1956  national  theme  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity. 

The  late  Walter  Williams, 
founder  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
in  1908,  was  chosen  as  the 
subject  for  the  1956  historical 
site. 

The  Executive'  Council’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  Press  Fellowships  at 
the  United  Nations  won  ap¬ 
proval.  The  proposal  stems 
from  a  special  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Peter  F.  Kihss,  New 
York  Times;  Larry  LeSueur  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 

[Continued  on  pckge  60) 
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Don't 


in  New  England 


From  trawlers  to  tankers,  dinghys  to  destroyers, 
canoes  to  swish  new  cabin  cruisers  .  .  .  they 
build  all  kinds  up  here  in  New  England.  But 
shipyards  are  just  part  of  the  seascape  in  this 
busy,  salt-blooded  region.  Shipping,  fishing, 
shore  resorts,  sailing  .  .  .  Just  pick  your  water 
department  and  NE  holds  its  own  with  the  best 
of  them. 

Take  world  trade,  for  example.  Exports  and  im¬ 
ports  tote  up  to  over  $2  billion-a-year  ...  80 
steamship  lines  serve  50  nations  from  Boston 
alone  .  .  .  add  Providence,  Portland  and  New 
Haven  and  you’ve  a  quartet  of  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  ports  in  the  country.  They’re  shipping 
chemicals,  toys,  molasses,  paper,  machine  tools, 
rubber  goods  ...  an  almost  limitless  stream 
of  diversified  end-products.  Foreign  markets  are 
helping  push  NE’s  25,000  factories  to  full-load 
operations  round  the  clock. 

Just  look  what  they’re  doing  in  metalworking, 
chemicals,  precision  instruments  .  .  .  see  how 
recent  mergers  have  revitalized  the  textile  field 
.  .  .  how  shoe  output’s  climbing  past  40%  of 
the  U.  S.  total.  Watch  electronics,  aviation, 
atomic  energy,  electrical  equipment,  lumber 
products.  And  on  the  consumer  side,  check 
wages,  employment,  bank  deposits,  retail  sales, 
home  building.  New  England’s  economy  is  going 
to  town  from  every  direction. 

Its  industrial  gains  have  been  larger,  commer¬ 
cial  upturns  sharper  .  .  .  earnings,  savings  and 
spending  higher  per  capita  than  any  other  region 
in  the  nation.  So  get  aboard!  You’ll  be  under¬ 
way  in  no  time  .  .  .  when  you  pack  your  list 
with  a  hard-hitting  schedule  in  these  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 
(E),  Walttae  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor- 


SAINE — Banfor  Daily  Newt  (M). 
VERMONT— Barrt  Tiaes  (E),  Bennini- 
toa  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Frw  Press 
(M).  Rutlaab  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE). 
Boston  Globt  (S).  Brockton  Enterprise  A 
TIrns  (E>.  Fall  Riser  Herald  News  (E), 
FitcMurg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  Nesrs 
(E),  Haserhill  Gaxette  (E).  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (MAE).  Lynn  Item  (E). 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gantts 


caster  Telegram  and  Esening  Gantte 
(MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  Nesrs  (M, 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw- 
tnet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E).  Prosidence 
Bulletin  (E),  Prosidence  Journal  (M), 
Prosidence  Journal  (S).  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Sentinel  (E). 
Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridgepert  Post- 
Telewam  (MAE).  Bristol  Pren  (E). 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E). 
New  Hasan  Registar  (EAS).  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Terringtan 
Register  (E).  Waterbury  RepoMicaa  A 
American  (MAE),  Waterbury  Republican 
(MAS). 
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Press  Freedom 
Essential — Ike 


Tighter  Ethics 


{Continued  from  page  58) 


Chicago 

President  Eisenhower  termed 
press  freedom  “essential  to 
good  citizenship”  in  a  telegram 
read  at  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention  here  last  week. 

“The  preserving  of  this  free¬ 
dom — with  regard  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  national  security — 
will  "serve  to  protect  all  our 
freedoms  and  further  our  na¬ 
tion’s  future  strength  and  pro¬ 
gress,”  said  the  President. 

He  described  press  freedom 
as  “essential  to  the  people’s 
enlightened  discharge  of  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  in  our 
republic.” 


etc.)  to  enable  them  to  spend  Speakers  at  SDX  convention  meet  local  chairman;  Left  to  right — 

eight  to  10  weeks  at  UN  head-  John  Day,  CBS-TV  director  of  news,  New  York,  panelist;  Paul  Smith, 

quarters  in  New  York.  Recipi-  president,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.,  luncheon  speaker;  James 

ents  would  file  regular  news  Brooks.  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  program  chairman;  and 

feature  I’eports  on  UN  activi-  Alvin  E.  Orton,  Associated  Press  bureau  chief,  general  chairman, 

ties,  written  from  the  point  of  fraternity’s  50th  anniversary  nalistic  competition  of  Sigma 
view  of  the  home  area.  The  convention  will  be  held  in  In-  Delta  Chi  campus  chapters,  it 
plan  calls  for  from  four  to  six  dianapolis  and  at  DePaw  Uni-  was  announced  at  the  frater- 
Fellowships  the  first  year  and  versity  in  1959.  nity’s  convention, 

working  up  to  12  per  year  for  Milwaukee  won  the  profes-  Minnesota  entries  were  ad-  Divide  Honors 
the  next  two  to  four  years.  sional  chapter  excellence  award,  judged  best  in  categories  of 

Three  charters  were  granted  Chicago  took  first  honors  for  sports  writing,  campus  maga-  Chicagc 

for  new  undergraduate  chap-  contributing  the  most  to  Quill  zine  and  best  article  in  a  cam-  The  University  of  North  Da- 
ters.  These  include  the  Univer-  Magazine.  pus  magazine.  kota  won  an  undergraduate 

sity  of  Tennessee,  University  of  ,,  t  HM'  T  I.  Following  is  a  complete  list  chapter  award  and  shared  an- 

Kentucky  and  University  of  ^  Iflintl  laKes  winners:  '  ....... 

Maryland.  3  Top  Honofs  straisht  news  writinK — (1)  Richard 

The  1956  SDX  national  con-  Chicago  Cottam,  Univereity  of  musouH;  (2) 

vention  will  take  place  at  Louis-  The  University  of  Minnesota  and "(3)  ingle, "lowa  state*Uni- 

ville,  Ky.  Houston,  Tex.  was  captured  three  first  place 

chosen  as  the  1957  city.  The  awards  in  undergraduate  jour-  ness^*  Unfvei^ty  of*  Miami  (2)  ^rn 

Baker,  Texas  A  &  M;  (3)  Warren 

-  -  -  - - - Wolf  son.  University  of  Illinois. 

Sports  Writing — (1)  Ron  Johnson, 

University  Minnesota;  Bob 

^B  Musgrave,  University  of  Missouri; 

Steve  Heilpern,  University  of  Michi- 

dSs  'PPyPP&H  dSB  Feature  Writing — (1)  Jack  Clarke, 

Wayne  University;  (2)  David  M. 

Washington  Lee  Uni- 

(3)  Gregor  Melikov,  Universi- 

I  Photography  Spot  News,  Eli 

^  Shuter,  Cornell  University;  Feature. 

^  V  I  3  Henry  Uschan,  University 

B  Sports,  Eli  Shuter,  Cornell  University; 

1  B  Miscellaneous.  Bob  Schoonover,  Temple 

-4  fc  p  University. 

Best  all-around  Campus  Magazine — 

(1)  Ivory  Tower  edition  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Daily,  University  of  Minnesota ; 

(2)  Profile,  Northwestern  University. 

Best  article  contributed  to  an  outside 

magazine — (1)  Lawrence  Christonher, 

Falls  Church.  Va.,  Broadca»ting-Tele- 
eaeting  magazine;  (2)  John  B.  Heflin, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  GrajAie  Arte 
Monthly  magazine. 

Best  article  in  a  campus  magazine — 

(1)  Peg  Johnson.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  (2)  Dick  Elsberry,  University  of 
Minnesota. 


le»  Than  2  Hours'  Melting  Timel  The  Nolan 
Remelter  melts  a  full  pot  in  that  time 
.  .  .  melts  additional  loads  in  one  hour. 

Lower  Metal  Costs!  Nolan  Re¬ 
melter  minimizes  oxidation, 
dross  and  metal  loss  .  .  .  reduces 
raw  stock  requirements. 

Reduce  Loading  Time  By  95%. 

Loading  time  for  600  lbs.  of 
metal  goes  down  from  12  min¬ 
utes  to  30  seconds. 

More  Efficient  Space  Utilization! 

Install  the  Nolan  Remelter  in 

any  convenient,  space  -  saving  -'-"m 

location. 


Ex-Journalist  Serves 
Convention  Diners 

Chicago 

Among  the  staff  of  Sheraton 
Hotel  waiter.s  who  served  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  convention  diners  was 
an  exnewspapennan  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Du.schan  Jokanvitz  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  seeing  not  only 
that  convention  delegates  were 
properly  served,  but  evidenced 
great  interest  in  the  convention 
deliberations. 

Formerly  a  journalist  in 
Belgrade,  Mr.  Jokanvitz  was 
later  a  press  attache.  He  has 
been  in  this  country  for  six 
months  and  hopes  to  re-enter 
the  journalistic  field. 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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or  without 
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Wrilo  todoy  for  compkto  focH  on 
Nolon  RomoMor  ...  or  for  •  coll 
by  o  Nolon  Roprcsontotlvo. 


SphEREKOTE  Drawsheets 
give  Milwaukee  Journal  better  R.O.P  printing 

less  first  impression  offset 


The  smooth,  hard,  glass  surface  of  Sphere- 
KOTE  Drawsheets  helps  this  newspaper  repro¬ 
duce  sharper,  cleaner  color  work  .  .  .  reduce 
first  impression  offset. 

Try  Spherekote  Drawsheets...  you 'll  see  why 
leading  papers,  like  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  use 
Spherekote  Drawsheets  for  R.O.P.  Color.  For 
a  FREE  Spherekote  Drawshect  demonstration 
on  your  own  presses,  or  for  further  information, 
write:  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Dept.  CD- 11 5,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  .  .  .  world  leader 
in  R.O.P.  color  printing  .  .  .  has  specified 
Spherekote  Drawsheets  for  almost  a 
decade. 

Turning  out  a  daily  newspaper  the  size  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  gives  press  packings  a  real 
beating!  But,  Spherekote  Drawsheets,  used 
on  all  the  Journal’s  28  black  and  white  units 
and  4  full-color  couples,  stand  up  to  this  abuse 
and  help  turn  out  the  quality  printing  job  of 
which  the  Journal  is  justifiably  proud. 


DRAWSHEETS 


Mad*  by  Mkwiasota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnatota. 

Ganaral  Export:  99  Park  Av*nu*,  Naw  York  16,  N.Y.  In  Canada:  P.  O.  Box  757,  London,  Ontario 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Boston  Students  Liked 
Bristol  Fine^  Except . . . 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  city  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  had  entered  the  275th 
year  of  its  existence  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  understandable  self-satis¬ 
faction,  not  to  mention  com¬ 
placency.  After  all,  275  yeai*s  .  • 

Trouble  was,  none  of  the  17 
journalism  students  from  Bos¬ 
ton  University  was  out  of  his 
twenties.  Lacking  275  years  of 
perspective,  and  with  youth’s 
lighthearted  disregard  for  tradi¬ 
tion,  they  took  an  unfiltered  look 
at  the  city  of  Bristol,  sat  down 
to  typewriters  in  the  offices  of 
the  Bristol  (R.  I.)  Phoenix,  and 
cut  loose. 

Result,  the  venerable  town 
hasn’t  had  such  a  frank  evalua¬ 
tion  since  clipper  ship  captains 
entering  its  port  got  a  whiff  of 
the  tannery  shop  on  Hope  street. 

Special  Supplement 

The  students,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Evan  Hill  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  journalism  faculty,  had 
proposed  to  do  a  special  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Phoenix  for  the 
275th  anniversary  edition.  That 
was  dandy  with  editors  R.  S. 
Bosworth  and  R.  S.  Bosworth 
Jr. 

Or  maybe  it  was  the  other 
way  around.  Anyway,  two  stu¬ 
dent  photographers,  three  ad 
men,  and  an  even  dozen  report¬ 
ers  showed  up  for  the  job. 

They  swarmed  over  Bristol 
like  a  whaling  crew  just  back 
from  two  years  on  the  south 
Atlantic.  The  34-page  supple¬ 
ment  they  produced  was  heavy 
with  ads,  stacked  with  pictures 
.  .  .  and  sharp  as  a  cheddar 
cheese  with  their  appraisal  of 
Bristol. 

Views  of  the  town’s  “stand¬ 


patters”  must  be  respected,  stu¬ 
dent  editorialist  George  Sullivan 
insisted  in  a  page  one  overview. 
The  student  reporters  gave  no 
substantial  evidence  of  sharing 
this  judgment.  Commendatory 
of  much  they  found  in.  Bristol, 
and  with  a  quick  eye  for  the 
colorful  and  historic,  they  never¬ 
theless  made  it  plain  they  felt 
some  changes  were  in  order. 

The  town,  they  pointed  out, 
is  “at  a  crossroads.  Bristol  needs 
to  improve  its  harbor  if  it  is  to 
regain  something  of  its  onetime 
position  when  this  busy  seaport 
was  one  of  the  big  four  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  ‘ship  shape 
and  in  Bristol  fashion’  was  a 
sailor’s  tribute. 

“With  a  throughway  from 
Providence,  and  a  permanent 
town  beach,  Bristol  could  become 
a  first-class  resort  area  and  a 
‘bedroom’  for  Providence,”  they 
felt. 

“Changes  are  needed  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  education,”  they 
suggested.  “Town  government 
is  a  part-time  job;  if  the  town 
it  to  expand,  this  situation  must 
be  remedied.  Education  faces  a 
critical  housing  problem.” 

And  then,  having  closed  their 
cameras  and  pocketed  their  pen¬ 
cils,  did  they  duck  and  run  while 
Publisher-Editor  Bosworth,  sen¬ 
ior,  and  managing  Editor  Bos¬ 
worth,  junior,  blew  their  re¬ 
spective  tops? 

Outstanding  Job 

No  sir.  The  student  staffers 
stepped  up  and  grinned  while 
the  editors  Bosworth  presented 
them  with  a  check  for  $275  for 
their  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
special  edition.  And  they  blush- 
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ed  modestly  when  they  read  the 
Bosworths’  editorial  evaluation 
of  their  work: 

“In  every  respect  this  piece 
of  work  by  17  students  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University  is  outstanding. 
Factually,  graphically  and  tech¬ 
nically  a  job  has  been  done 
which  our  generation  has  never 
seen  before.  This  is  Bristol  look¬ 
ing  in  the  mirror  with  no  pink 
hue.  This  is  us  as  others  see  us. 

“There  is  no  glossy  picture  of 
Beautiful  Bristol  in  this  34-page 
supplement.  There  are  pictures 
of  the  dead  past,  the  live  pres¬ 
ent;  and  there  are  guesses  at 
the  unknown  future.  These 
young  journalists  have  not  been 
polite  about  what  they  have 
seen.  Consequently  we  are  left 
with  some  searching  questions 
as  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  town. 

“We  are  proud  of  the  job 
these  people  have  done  ,  . 

• 

Secretary  Wanted 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

.Applications  are  now  being 
sought  for  the  position  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Accred¬ 
iting  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism. 

The  new  secretary  will  be 
named  to  succeed  I.  W.  Cole,  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  be  ending 
his  work  as  executive  secretary 
in  the  Summer  of  1956,  after 
having  held  the  position  since 
the  reorganized  committee  was 
set  up  in  1953. 

Persons  interested  in  being 
considered  for  the  position  are 
asked  to  write  Prof.  Leslie  G. 
Moeller,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  chairman  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  new 
secretary  serve  on  a  full-time 
basis  for  half  the  year,  from 
approximately  Aug.  1  through 
Feb.  1,  and  that  he  be  on  a  half¬ 
time  basis  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

• 

Graduate  Program 

Seattle 

A  graduate  program  in  the 
School  of  Communications  has 
been  approved  by  the  University 
of  Washington.  A  full  program 
of  graduate  study,  leading  to 
the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
communications,  will  begin  Jan. 
3.  The  fields  include:  history  of 
communications,  law  and  mass 
communications,  propaganda, 
society  and  mass  communica¬ 
tions,  theory  and  research  in 
mass  communications,  radio¬ 
television,  and  advertising. 


Buchanan 


Takes  Deanes  Job 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

George  A.  Buchanan  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Columbia  Record, 
and  in  point  of  service  the 
senior  daily 
newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  South 
Carolina,  has 
been  appointed 
dean  of  the 
School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the 
University  of 
South  Carolina. 
He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold 
his  position  as 
editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  an 
active  newspaperman  since  1918 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
State,  at  Columbia. 

In  1927,  when  Dr.  W.  W. 
Ball  became  editor  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
Mr.  Buchanan  joined  him  as  city 
editor.  He  returned  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Record  as  editor  in  1931, 
and  also  served  as  president  of 
the  company  from  1936-45  when 
this  newspaper  was  purchased 
by  the  State  Company. 

Building  Plan 

Milwaukee 

A  campaign  to  raise  $5,500,- 
000  for  new  buildings  and  other 
development  of  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  announced.  The 
goal  sought  includes  a  new  com¬ 
munications  building  for  the 
College  of  Journalism,  speech 
school  and  classrooms  to  cost 
$1,447,000. 

Class  of  *52  Award 

Students  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  can  give  thanks  to  their 
predecessors  of  only  four  year.s 
ago  for  a  new  scholarship 
award.  The  Class  of  1952  has 
established  a  scholarship  fund 
from  which  an  award  will  be 
made  each  year,  on  the  basis  of 
need.  Albert  C.  T.asher  is 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee  for  the  ’52  class. 

Cullen  on  Faculty 

St.  Bonaventube,  N.Y. 

Maurice'  R.  Cullen  Jr.,  foi- 
mer  reporter  for  the  Cambridpe 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  and  Sun,  has 
joined  St.  Bonaventure  Univer¬ 
sity’s  journalism  department  to 
teach  news  writing  and  com¬ 
munity  journalism. 

How  lUs  Done 

Rosebubg,  Ore. 

The  News-Review  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  set  of  40  color  slides 
taken  in  the  plant  to  show  all 
of  the  steps  required  to  get  a 
story  in  the  paper. 
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Court  Rules 
Letter-to-Ed 
Not  Contempt 

Camden,  N.  J. 

A  Baptist  minister  was  ab¬ 
solved  of  contempt  of  court  for 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  newspaper 
criticizing  Superior  Court  Judge 
Frank  T.  Lloyd  Jr. 

Judge  Vincent  S.  Haneman  of 
the  Superior  Court’s  Chancery 
Division  ruled  that  the  Rev.  Lo- 
riot  D.  Bozorth  Jr.  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  nearby  Glou¬ 
cester  had  published  his  letter 
after  a  case  before  Judge  Lloyd 
had  been  settled.  Contempt  ac¬ 
tion  under  these  circumstances, 
Judge  Haneman  said,  would  rep¬ 
resent  censorship. 

The  issue  arose  after  Glouce¬ 
ster  tavern  owners  obtained  an 
order  from  Judge  Lloyd  for  a 
referendum  on  legalizing  liquor 
sales  on  Sunday  from  4  p.  m. 
to  midnight.  The  Gloucester  City 
Council  ha<l  denied  a  referen¬ 
dum. 

Mr.  Bozorth  criticized  Judge 
Lloyd’s  order  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  weekly  Gloucester 
City  News  and  Judge  Lloyd 
cited  him  for  contempt.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  referendum  pro¬ 
posal  was  defeated  by  the  voters 
in  the  recent  election  by  a  3-to-l 
margin. 

Judge  Haneman  observed  that 
both  the  state  and  Federal  con¬ 
stitutions  guarantee  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  He  added: 

WHAT  ABOUT 
YOUR 

EQUIPMENT 

Is  it  adequate  for 
your  paper? 

Is  it  mechanically 
ready  for  the  busy 
months  ahead? 

WHAT  ABOUT 
SOLVm  ANY 
PROBLEMS 

Through 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS? 


“'The  harsh  and  sometimes 
unfounded  criticism  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government 
may  be  the  unfortunate  lot  of 
public  officials  in  any  of  such 
branches,  but  it  has  always  been 
deemed  a  basic  principle  that 
such  comments  may  be  made  by 
the  public,  subject,  of  course,  to 
being  held  accountable  for  libel 
or  slander. 

“Absent  any  effect  upon  the 
honest,  fair  impartial  and  dis¬ 
passionate  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  resulting  from  criticism  of 
the  past  acts  of  a  judge  in  a 
matter  not  then  pending,  to  hold 
such  criticism  a  contempt  would 
amount  to  a  censorship,  and 
this  is  an  untenable  and  abhor¬ 
rent  situation  under  our  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

• 

No  lO-Year-Old 
Carriers  in  Dayton 

A  story  on  page  28,  Nov.  12 
issue  of  E&P,  incorrectly  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News  system  of  using  2,700 
boys  in  the  lO-to-12  age  group 
as  carriers.  John  Shank,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  told  E&P  that 
over  95%  of  the  News  carriers 
are  12  to  15  years  old  and  the 
balance  between  16  and  17. 
There  are  no  10-year-old  boys 
delivering  the  News,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

• 

Abbott  Joins  CM 

Thomas  C.  Abbott,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  finan¬ 
cial  news  staff,  has  been  named 
regional  representative  in  the 
Chicago  public  relations  office 
of  General  Motors.  He  succeeds 
James  F.  Hughes,  who  has 
been  named  director  of  public 
relations  for  the'  Rochester 
Products  Division  of  GM,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hughes 
who  joined  the  GM  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  in  Chicago  in 
1951,  previously  spent  five 
years  with  the  United  Press. 


For  30  years  Ncn' 
York’s  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  news  service. 


280  Broadway,  New  York 


SDX  Report 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

TV  News  Future 
Bright,  Says  Panel 

Chicago 

The  future  of  television  news 
programs  was  discussed  by  a 
panel  of  TV  newsmen,  who 
predicted  longer  and  better 
news  shows,  including  the  use 
of  color  and  a  greater  effort 
to  provide  depth  in  TV  news 
coverage. 

Donald  Coe,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  events,  ABC-TV,  New  York, 
said  networks  are  going  to  have 
to  depend  on  technical  develop¬ 
ments  to  make  TV  reporting 
more  efficient  and  less  costly. 
He  said,  “between  the  two  T’s” 
—  (transistor  and  tape)  such 
help  should  be  found. 

Seek  Equal  Rights 

He  pleaded  for  “equal  rights” 
for  television,  along  with  other 
news  media,  to  have  access  to 
news  sources,  including  sessions 
of  Congress,  the  courts,  and 
public  hearings.  “To  break 
down  these  barriers,”  he  said, 
“will  require  the  help  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  communications 
field.” 

John  Day,  director  of  news 
and  special  events,  CBS-TV, 
New  York,  said  TV  as  a  news 
medium  would  place  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  entertainment  and 
present  more  news,  with  such 
programs  of  longer  duration 
and  of  better  quality. 

The  present  five  and  15 
minute  news  shows,  he  said,  are 
all  too  short  to  provide  scope 
and  perspective.  Even  today,  he 
said,  the  evening’s  top  TV  news 
stories  are  tomorrow  morning’s 
front-page  headlines. 

Faster  Color  Film 

William  McAndrew,  director 
of  news  and  special  events, 
NBC-TV,  New  York,  stressed 
the  technological  improvements 
that  are  constantly  being  made 
in  television.  The  most  import¬ 
ant,  he  said,  is  the  development 
of  electronic  photography  which 
will  permit  I'ecording  of  black 
and  white  and  color  pictures 
with  greater  speed  and  quality. 

He  presented  color  film  taketi 
of  the  recent  floods  in  New 
England,  showing  how  this  film 
adds  to  the  impact  of  TV  news¬ 
casting. 

Mr.  McAndrew  said  that  pe¬ 
riodic  surveys  made  by  NBC  re¬ 
veals  that  "TV  ranks  high  with 
the  public  as  a  major  news  me¬ 
dium.  The'  most  recent  NBC 
study  shows  newspapers  as  tops 
with  a  54%  rating,  TV  second 


with  32%  and  radio,  14%.  Ear¬ 
lier  surveys,  made  after  the 
1952  political  conventions  and 
presidential  campaign,  put  TV 
on  top,  he  said.  “We  may  not 
hold  first  place  after  the  1956 
campaign  is  over,”  he  noted, 
“but  by  1960  we'  (TV)  will  be 
in  first  place  to  stay.” 

Urges  Greater  Maturity 

Spencer  Allen,  WGN-TV 
news  director,  Chicago  Tribune 
station,  said  TV  news  reporting 
should  be  well  on  its  way  to 
responsibility  and  maturity.  He 
said  Chicago  TV  stations 
showed  greater  restraint  and 
good  taste  in  the  use  of  pictures 
of  the  recent  triple  slaying  of 
three  Chicago  youths  than  did 
some  Chicago  newspapers. 

He  chided  TV  newsmen  for 
the  undue  amount  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  coverage  of  publicit.v 
stunts. 

“Let’s  stop  trying  to  compete 
with  newspapers  in  covering 
the  daily  grist  of  local  news,” 
said  Mr.  Allen.  “Let’s  cover  one 
or  two  top  news  stories  and  do 
a  comprehetisive  job.” 

He  warned  against  some  bad 
habits,  or  booby  traps,  into 
which  TV  news  has  allowed  it¬ 
self  to  drift.  These  habits  in¬ 
clude,  he  said,  “a  deadly  ten¬ 
dency  of  stereotyping.”  He 
mentioned  in  particular  the 
tendency  for  TV  to  go  in  for 
cooperative  set-ups  where  the 
so-called  newsworthy  person 
makes  one  statement  under  a 
pooled  arrangement  and  every 
TV  station  comes  up  with  the 
same  quote  and  same  action.  He 
said  he  was  getting  weary  of 
these  “ne'ws  monologues”  in 
which  the  person  permits  no 
further  comment  beyond  his 
prepared  statement. 

• 

Lavish  Press  Ball 
Aids  Children’s  Funds 

The  annual  International 
Press  Ball  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  will  take  place  Dec. 
2  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
All  proceeds  will  be  donated  to 
the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  women’s  committee. 
Bernard  Musnik,  correspondent 
of  L’Echo  de  la  Presse,  Paris, 
is  chairman  of  FPA’s  Bali 
Committee. 

An  exotic  inteimational  menu, 
comprised  of  foods  flown  in  spe¬ 
cially  by  nations  on  every  con¬ 
tinent,  will  be  climaxed  by  the 
fabulous  solid  gold-leaf  covered 
Indian  dessei't  of  the  Mahara¬ 
jahs  served  publicly  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  States. 
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BY  GEORGt:  RO.VlNtV. 

Prfsident  of  American  Motorn  Corporation 

HE  SIGNS  WERE  CLEAR  after  World  War  II. 


e  were 

1  entering  a  new  era  in  motoring.  An  era  of  traffic 
congestion,  and  suburban  liv  ing.  An  era  of  greater  car 
use  for  individual  and  family  traveling.  An  era  when 
new  millions  of  families  needeil  more  than  one  car, 
liecause  tbeir  members  bad  to  travel  to  different  places 
at  tbe  same  time. 

Tbis  called  for  new.  fresh  thinking.  There  was  a 
definite  nee<l  for  a  smart.  com|>act.  economical  car. 

We  built  the  now  famous  Rambler,  tbe  first  car  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  today’s  traffic  and  living. 


IIhh  till'  (liiiosiiMir 

IiussimI  its 

We  think  so. 

Too  many  motorists  have  driven  new  cars  home  to 
find  them  too  bulky  for  driveway  and  garage.  Too  manv 
have  been  stunned  to  discover  that  excess  horsepower 
is  never  used,  but  always  thirsty. 

We  think  this  is  one  reason  Rambler  is  the  fastest- 
growing  make  today.  Sales  increased  124%  in  the  past 
year.  And  Rambler  leads  the  low-priceil  field  in  resale. 

/.et  me  repeat.  As  proof  of  its  sterling  worth,  the 
Rambler  now  officially  lends  the  entire  low-priced  field 
in  reside  value  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Rambler’s  popularity  indicates  a  swing  away  from 
bulky  “gas-guzzling”  dinosaurs  to  the  smarter,  more 
economical,  more  modern,  compact  all-purpose  car. 


More  advanced  than  any  car  on  the 
road,  the  new'  19.56  Rambler  retains 
all  its  proved  superiorities. 

It  is  still  compact  to  fit  every  garage.  It 
still  turns  sharper,  handles  and  parks  more 
easily.  It  still  gives  up  to  30  miles  a  gallon. 
You  can  still  drive  two  Ramblers  for  the 
cost  of  one  of  many  makes. 

It  is  more  fun  than  ever  to  drive. 

All  these  iptalities  are  combined  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  car.  This  1956  Rambler  is  the 
1957  model  completed  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule — tomorrow's  car  today. 

$40,000,000  safety  feature 

Eminent  safety  authorities  agree  that  the 
ability  of  the  car  itself  to  absorb  impact 
is  the  major  factor  in  reducing  injuries. 
Only  American  Motors  Double  Safe  Single 
Unit  Car  Construction,  developed  at  a  cost 
of  $'10,000,000,  gives  you  this  “built-in” 


safety.  I'liis  is  in  addition  to  all  safety 
features  olTeretl  by  others. 

We  are  calling  this  the  All-American 
Rambler  liecause  it  has  appeal  to  young 
and  old.  to  city  dwellers,  suburban  families 
and  farmers,  in  fact,  to  everyone  who  loves 
a  lieautiful  car  that  is  more  fun  to  drive. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  newest  methiwls 
of  building  spacious  streamlined  trains 
and  airplanes,  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
vou  a  stronger,  safer  car  with  much  more 
room  inside,  without  adding  hard-to-park 
weight  and  hulk. The  Rambler  has  the  space 
w  here  it  can  he  useil,  not  just  looked  at. 


Complete  new  luxury 

The  new  rambler  wipes  out  the  last  vestige 
of '"price  class".  It  is  as  fine  and  luxurious 
as  the  costliest  cars — even  offers  built-in 
All-Season  Air  Conditioning.  Only  need¬ 
less,  tiring  hulk  and  wasteful  gasoline 
consumption  are  missing. 

Put  Rambler  lieside  any  19.56  car  you 
name.  Drive  both.  We  believe  you’ll 
choose  Rambler  as  the  ideal  all-purpose 
family  car,  as  well  as  the  perfect  second  car. 

Make  plans  to  see  it  and  drive  it  at  Hud¬ 
son  dealers  and  Nash  dealers.  We  are  proud 
to  present  it  as  new  evidence  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  means  more  lor  Americans. 


.New  power— .New  siiyliiig 

The  19.56  R\mbler  will  have  a  completely 
new.  more  powerful  overhead  valve  engine, 
new  springing,  new  comfort,  new  style — 
and  the  world’s  first  “hardtop  converti¬ 
ble”  Station  IX  agon. 


Watch  for  the  All-New^  All-American 


TO-MORROW’S  CAR  TODAY 
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10  Special  Sections 


Centennial  ‘Spread’ 
Highly  Recommended 


By  Mary  Deyo 

Davenport,  Iowa 
Ten  months  to  prepare  .  .  . 
ten  days  to  publish. 

That’s  the  capsule  story  of 
the  Davenport  Morning  Demo¬ 
crat’s  centennial  celebration. 
Only  morning  newspaper  in  the 
Quad-City  area  (Davenport  and 
Bettendorf,  Iowa;  Rock  Island 
and  Moline,  Illinois),  the  Demo¬ 
crat  divided  its  story  into  de¬ 
cades  and  told  it  in  10  daily 
editions  Oct.  4-8  and  Oct.  11-15. 

These  decade-a-day  special 
sections,  added  to  the  regular 
coverage,  resulted  in  ease  of 
handling  for  the  Democrat  and 
its  subscribers,  sustained  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  increased 
readership  of  both  editorial 
matter  and  ads. 

The  theme  of  “100  Years  of 
Headline  Building  for  Tomor¬ 
row”  and  the  decade  idea  of 
coverage  were  set  by  H.  B. 
Hook,  publisher,  and  William 
Ceperley,  managing  editor,  in 
October,  1954. 

When  Mr.  Ceperley  became 
seriously  ill  in  December,  Bill 
Wundram,  Sunday  editor,  and 
Don  Jones,  reporter,  took  over 
the  big  job. 

Recorded  Votes 
For  10  months  they  adver¬ 
tised  for  old  photos,  read  his¬ 
tory  books,  talked  to  “old 
timers”,  delved  in  area  mu¬ 
seums  and  combed  the  100-year 
files  of  the  Democrat  in  the 
Davenport  library  to  integrate 
national,  regional  and  local  ma¬ 
terial  of  both  historic  and  hu¬ 
man  interest.  They  speeded  up 
the  tremendous  research  job  by 


recording  and  transcription, 
rather  than  taking  notes  by 
hand. 

Some  of  the  stories  were 
written  in  the  first  person  to 
give  the  reader  an  “I  was 
there”  feeling.  Great  inven¬ 
tions,  such  as  electricity,  the 
automobile  and  the  airplane, 
were  brought  into  the  story  as 
they  entered  Davenport. 

Editorial  columns  and  ad 
space  were  divided  about  equal¬ 
ly — about  20,000  column  inches 
of  editorial  matter  in  the  10 
special  sections.  Special  type, 
artwork,  layouts  and  generous 
use  of  color  made  each  edition 
as  attractive  visually  as  it  is 
interesting  editorially. 

The  editors  culled  thousands 
of  pictures  to  choose  approxi¬ 
mately  500.  Using  blue  filters 
to  bring  up  the  contrast,  they 
photo-copied  many  faded  prints. 
They  also  obtained  numerous 
original  glass  plates. 

A  generous  use  of  gimmicks 
— old  ads,  menus,  theatre  pro¬ 
grams,  woodcuts  and  documents 
— highlighted  the  human  side 
of  the  Democrat’s  first  100 
years.  Song  hits,  amusement 
parks,  men’s  and  women’s 
fashions,  prices  of  food  and 
furniture  —  modem  readers 
have  been  interested  in  follow¬ 
ing  them  from  1855  to  the 
present. 

Each  decade  had  a  theme  of 
its  own. 

1855-1865:  Years  of  Prosperity 

.  .  .  Panic  .  .  .  War! 


1865-1875: 

Bustles 


Boats,  Bandits  & 


Modern  Press  Drives 
Controllers,  Accessories 
Newspaper  Conveyors 

r/ie  World’s  Standard 
for  Safety  and  Dependability 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  newspaper  ADVERTISING 


ACB  provides  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers 
with  one  single  point 
of  contact  if  missing 
or  duplicate  tear- 
sheets  are  needed. 


Serrice  Ofjpces  •  NEW  TMM  •  Cliun 
•  COINIUIK  •MEWPia 
•  UN  nUMCttCI 


IN  PRINT  AT  LASTI — William  Wundram,  right,  senior  editor,  and 
Don  Jones,  assistant  editor,  check  over  the  first  of  10  special  week-day 
editions  celebrating  the  Morning  Democrat's  first  100  years  in 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


1875-1885:  Elegant  Age  of 
Easier  Living 

1885-1895:  The  Gaudy,  Naughty 
Nineties 

1895-1995:  Fight  .  .  .  Flames 
.  .  .  Flight! 

1905-1915:  Flickers,  Flivvers  & 
Gibson  Girls 

1915-1925:  War  and  Peace  .  •  . 
Gin  and  Jazz 

1925-1935:  Revels,  Rackets  .  .  . 

Boom  and  Bust! 

1935-1945:  “Blood  .  .  .  Sweat 
.  .  .  and  Tears!” 

1945-1955:  The  Atomic  Age  .  .  . 
What  Next? 

For  all  the  editors’  sleuthing, 
one  necessary  item  eluded  them. 
That  was  a  copy  of  an  1855 
Daily  Iowa  State  Democrat — 
as  the  paper  was  called  when 
it  was  first  printed  Oct.  15, 
1855,  by  D.  N.  Richardson  on 
a  Washington  hand  press  that 
came  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  by 
river  packet.  Even  though  the 
Morning  Democrat  offered  to 
pay  $55  for  a  copy  of  its  an¬ 
cestor,  one  never  turned  up. 

Chronological  Schedule 
Both  editorial  and  ad  copy 
were  worked  up  chronologically. 
Ad  deadlines  stretched  from 
March  1  to  Sept.  1.  All  pages 
were  double-matted  and  stored 
in  separate  vaults  for  safety’s 


sake  until  they  were  ready  to 
run. 

Local  firms  placed  their  ads 
in  the  decade  section  in  which 
they  started,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  All  ads  were  specially 
laid  out  and  copy-written  from 
the  institutional  or  product 
slant.  There  were  many  two- 
color  ads,  but  no  four-color 
ones. 

The  Democrat’s  national 
representatives,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
Inc.,  helped  get  national  ads  for 
the  Centennial  edition.  With 
that  exception,  all  advertising 
was  sold  by  the  local  staff  of 
Davenport  Newspapers,  Inc. 

According  to  David  Gottlieb, 
advertising  manager,  there 
were  342,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  10  sections. 

Promotional  Effort 

Promotion  highlights,  says 
Circulation  Manager  Ed  Mill, 
included: 

A  carrier  contest; 

A  telephone  campaign  in 
Davenport,  Rock  Island  and 
Moline,  using  seven  girls  every 
day; 

A  mail  campaign  to  rural 
subscribers,  school  principals 
and  historical  societies  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois; 

Local  newspaper  and  radio 
(ContinMed  on  page  67) 
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ard  larking:  in  a  mass  of  old 
books,  papers  and  pictures. 

“After  this  Centennial  edi¬ 
tion,"  comments  Bill  Wundram, 
“getting  out  the  125th  anniver- 
spot  campaigns  featuring  car-  sary  number  will  be  a  cinch!” 
rier  delivery  of  the  Centennial  And  Publisher  Hook  says: 
editions  (“four  weeks  for  the  “I’m  convinced  that  we  would 
price  of  two”)  and  mailaway  never  run  another  special  edi- 
orders  (10  papers  for  $1.00,  in-  tion  of  more  than  100  pages 
eluding  special  wrapper  and  without  spreading  it  over  sev- 
donor  card). 

Window  displays,  point-of- 
sale  posters,  buttons  for  Daven¬ 
port  Newspapers,  Inc.,  person¬ 
nel; 

lavish  use  of  correlated  ad 
and  editorial  space  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Democrat  and  its  evening 
counterpart,  the  Daily  Times 
(a  total  of  1700  inches  for 
house  ads,  says  Wilbur  Powers, 
advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager). 

At  the  begirming  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  the  Centennial  edi¬ 
tions,  the  morning  daily  side 
had  shown  over  4500  net  in¬ 
crease  in  subscribers. 

Publisher  Hook  concentrated 
on  telling  the  Centennial  story 
to  local  civic  clubs  through  a 
specially  -  designed  four  -  page 
brochure,  slides  of  old  pictures 
and — most  unusual  of  all — the 
original  Washington  hand  press 
on  which  the  first  edition  was 
printed.  Hauled  out  of  retire¬ 
ment  at  the  Davenport  Public 
Museum  and  renovated,  the 
press  was  operated  at  one  meet¬ 
ing  by  David  and  Burdick  Rich¬ 
ardson,  grandsons,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  Morning  Democrat  foun¬ 
der,  D.  N.  Richardson,  and  his 
brother  and  first  business  man¬ 
ager,  J.  J.  Richardson. 

Tips  for  Other  Editors 

Looking  back  over  a  fascin¬ 
ating  but  hard-working  10 
months.  Centennial  Co-editors 
Wundram  and  Jones  have  these 
tips  to  pass  on: 

1.  Start  early. 

2.  Decide  from  the  beginning 
what  the  space  allotments  for 
editorial  material  and  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be. 

3.  Set  up  a  budget. 

4.  Devote  the  full  time  of 
one  or  two  staff  members  (pre¬ 
ferably  feature  writers)  to  the 
task. 

5.  Try  to  have  one  man  in 
the  back  shop,  one  artist  and 
one  proofreader  responsible  for 
their  parts  of  the  whole  job. 

6.  Set  up  a  photo  filing  sys¬ 
tem  so  all  pictures  borrowed 
from  private  sources  can  be  re¬ 
turned  promptly  and  accurate¬ 
ly.  This  is  good  public  relations. 

7.  Delegate  errand-running 
to  someone  other  than  the  edi¬ 
tors. 

8.  Guard  against  the  fire  haz- 
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Centennial 
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PERFECTION  FOLDED - 
Perforator  Paper  is  available 
in  both  'VW''  and  standard 
widths;  special  widths  on  order. 
Folds  ore  19”  opart;  paper 
dispenses  directly  from  carten 
to  perforating  machine. 


YOU  GAIN  ^  WAYS 

with  ^ 
PERFECTION  FOLDED 
PERFORATOR  PAPER 


■  ■  No  need  to  rewind  to  get  at  start  of  mes- 
sage.  Just  FLIP  OVER  and  you're  ready  to  go. 

Less  roll  changing.  PERFECTION 
^  FOLDED'S  3,000  to  9,000  foot  lengths  give 

21  to  63  hours  of  UNINTERRUPTED  SER- 
2  J'  VICE,  on  the  average. 

3e  Faster,  easier  filing.  Paper  is  already 
folded;  no  need  to  crimp,  and  crease. 

WRITE,  OR  CAU  FOR  FUU  DETAILS 

IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 

The  World’s  Leading  Brand  of  Communication  Papers 


16-Section 
‘Centennial’ 
Has  324  Pgs. 

Winona,  Minn. 

The  Winona  Daily  News  cele¬ 
brated  its  100th  birthday  on 
Nov,  19  with  a  324-page,  16- 
section  Centennial  Edition.  The 
paper  is  the  largest  full-page- 
size  edition  ever  published  in 
Minnesota. 

Fifteen  sections  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Edition  were  devoted  to 
specific  subjects.  Another  24- 
page  section  consisting  of  both 
Centennial  material  and  the 
day’s  regular  news  was  in¬ 
cluded  to  bring  the  total  to  324 
pages.  No  tabloid  sections  were 
used. 

Printing  Started  in  October 

A  full-time  free  lance  writer. 
Miss  Virginia  Buck,  did  much 
of  the  editorial  research  and 
writing  with  the  assistance  of 
the  regular  news  staff.  Editori¬ 
al  supervision  was  under  Gor¬ 
don  R.  Closway,  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  Advertising  Manager  C.  E. 
Linden  and  his  staff  of  five 
handled  account  advertising, 
and  R.  Taylor  Harris,  free 
lance  advertising  salesman, 
took  care  of  all  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertising.  Work  on  the  edition 
started  April  1.  M.  H.  White, 
publisher,  and  William  F. 
White,  business  manager,  su¬ 
pervised  the  project. 

Using  a  Duplex  Unitubular, 


WHAT  ABOUT 

YOUR 

JOB? 

Is  it  using  your  full 
abilities? 

Is  it  offering  oppor¬ 
tunities  for 
advancement? 

WHAT  ABOUT 
SOLVING  ANY 
PROBLEMS 

Through 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS? 


24-page  press,  each  section  was 
limited  to  20  pages  because  of 
the  use  of  color.  The  sections 
were  printed  in  the  evenings, 
starting  the  week  of  Oct.  16. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the 
edition,  five  pounds  pery  copy, 
presented  an  array  of  problems 
for  Circulation  Manager  H.  G. 
Hymes.  Since  each  edition  was 
wrapped  in  a  specially  printed 
manila  wrapper,  he  had  to 
round  up  extra  tying  machines 
and  recruit  a  force  of  80  col¬ 
lege  students. 

As  the  Centennial  Edition 
sections  were  published,  they 
were  stacked  in  rows  forming 
assembly  lines  according  to  the 
placement  of  the  section  in 
the  completed  edition.  Five 
separate  assembly  lines  were 
used  in  the  project. 

After  the  15th  section  was 
rolled  off,  workers  equipped 
with  specially  constructed  gath¬ 
ering  devices  went  down  each 
assembly  line  to  gather  all  sec¬ 
tions  other  than  the  news  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  day  of  publication. 
These  were  stacked  prior  to  the 
day  of  publication  in  locations 
convenient  to  special  wrapping 
tables  where  the  last  section 
was  added  and  the  individual 
copies  were  wrapped  and  tied. 

The  Centennial  Edition  was 
distributed  at  no  extra  cost  to 
all  subscribers,  but  the  price 
for  extra  souvenir  copies  was 
40c.  Copies  were  mailed  direct 
to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  for  a  total  cost  of  65c. 
A  total  of  30,000  copies  were 
printed  .  .  .  about  8,000  over 
the  normal  press  run. 


208-Page  Centennial 

Ithaca,  Mich. 

The  Gratiot  Cotinty  Herald 
published  a  208-page  edition  to 
mark  the  centennial  of  Gratiot 
County.  Articles  outlined  the 
history  of  local  industries  and 
organizations. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Spread-Out 
‘Special’  Wins 
Public  Praise 

Pendleton,  Ore. 

The  Pendleton  East  Oregon¬ 
ian  spread  out  its  special  cover¬ 
age  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  city’s  charter  in  six  con¬ 
secutive  daily  editions  last 
month. 

Strong  support  of  the  one- 
section-a-day  plan  came  from 
the  advertising  department 
whose  salesmen  were  sure  they 
could  do  a  better  selling  job 
this  way. 

“I  know  now  that  it  made 
selling  advertising  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  easier,”  said  Editor 
J.  W.  Forrester  Jr.  “and  that 
it  also  increased  linage  (in  the 
regular  edition)  every  day  of 
the  anniversary  week.” 

The  special  sections  totaled 
42  pages  carrying  54%  adver¬ 
tising. 

Public  response  in  general 
was  enthusiastic.  “We  had 
heavy  readership  throughout 
the  week,  as  indicated  by  many 
phone  calls,  personal  calls  and 
letters,  all  complimenting  us  on 
the  job,”  said  the  editor.  “It  got 
so  much  attention  that  the  two 
local  radio  stations,  neither  of 
which  has  any  connection  with 
the  newspaper,  interviewed 
members  of  our  staff  on  special 
programs  in  order  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  could  learn  more  of  the  story 
of  how  the  job  had  been  done 
by  the  East  Oregonian. 

“Interest  was  high  through¬ 
out  the  week.  I’m  sure  that  this 
would  not  have  been  true  had 
the  special  edition  been  put  into 
one  package.'’ 

For  people  wanting  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  the  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  put  all  eight  special  sec¬ 
tions  together  and  inserted 
them  in  the  regular  edition  of 
Oct.  25,  the  anniversary  date. 

• 

Book  Page  Added 

A  Saturday  book  page  of  re- 
view.s  and  comment  was  started 
in  Neu'sday,  Long  Island  daily, 
Nov.  5.  It  is  edited  by  Hal 
Burton,  whose  column  of  gen¬ 
eral  comment,  “Change  of 
Pace,”  appears  twice  weekly. 

• 

Sunday  Price  Up  to  15c 

Mobile,  Ala. 

The  street  and  newsstand 
price  of  the  Mobile  Press-Regis¬ 
ter  on  Sunday  is  being  raised 
from  1.5c  to  20c  a  copy.  There 
will  be  iiu  change  in  the  home 
delivered  price. 
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J-Building 
Dedicated  to 
Daddy  ^  Flint 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

About  300  Kansas  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  on  Nov.  5 
dedicated  the  University  of 
Kansas  journalism  building  in 
memory  of  Leon  Nelson  Flint, 
the  kindly  professor  who  head¬ 
ed  the  department  —  now  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Infor¬ 
mation — for  25  years. 

The  dedication  of  the  building 
was  by  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  who  said  the  secret  that 
had  enabled  the  school  to  “pro¬ 
duce  so  many  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalists,  not  only  in  Kansas  but 
throughout  the  nation,  was  the 
quiet  and  dedicated  life  of  Prof. 
Leon  N.  Flint.” 

A  bronze  plaque  was  installed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  building  in 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof. 
Flint.  The  name  Flint  Hall  was 
approved  by  the  state  board  of 
regents  last  June  17. 

Ralph  Hemenway,  publisher 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Kas.)  Mes¬ 
senger  and  a  student  of  Prof. 
Flint’s  in  1908,  reminisced  about 
the  early  days  of  the  school. 

Charles  G.  Pearson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 
and  former  member  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  faculty, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  alumni  and  told  of  a  four- 
year  effort  to  honor  Prof.  Flint 
by  having  the  building  named 
after  him. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  “Daddy  Flint 
was  a  man  who  got  jobs  for 
promising  journalism  students 
who  flunked  out  of  school  be¬ 
cause  they  spent  too  much  time 
on  journalism  and  too  little 
elsewhere.” 

Prof.  Flint  died  Sept.  30  at 
the  age  of  79  after  suffering  a 
hip  fractui’e  in  a  fall  at  his 
home.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  journalism  department 
since  1906,  and  chairman  from 
1916  to  1941. 


2  Add  TV  Section 

Two  more  Sunday  newspapers 
have  added  special  TV  maga¬ 
zines.  TV  Graphic,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  is  a  12- 
page  tabloid  size  section.  The 
new  Iowa  TV  magazine  in  the 
Dfs  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday 
Htyisler  also  has  a  iiiinimum 
uf  12  pages. 
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Police  Ban  Commager  Urges 

GamblingRaid 

O  Minneafous 

T7-«riH^iT-i^£:i  PlY  Henry  Steele  Commager, 

•1-^  ’  ■*■  noted  historian,  attacked  cur- 

Baltimore,  Md.  rent  government  policies  which 
When  Baltimore’s  police  com-  >nake  it  difficult  to  get  news  in 
missioner  banned  the  photo-  address  here  this  week  but 
naphing  of  evidence  seized  in  blasted  the  press  for  not 

a  gambling  raid,  the  resulting  fighting  the  problem  with  more 
dispute  with  the  press  went  all 

the  way  to  the  State  Attorney  ije  delivered  the  ninth  an- 
General  ard  reached  a  public  nual  Newspaper  Guild  Memorial 
climax  when  the  Sun  printed  Lecture,  sponsored  jointly  by 
a  blank  space  where  it  had  the  Twin  Cities  Local,  American 
planned  to  run  a  picture  of  a  Newspaper  Guild,  and  the  Uni¬ 
police  mascot  dog.  versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 

Across  the  face  of  the  blank  Journalism, 
space  was  the  word:  ^  .  - 

TMPPOPFP?  greatest  danger  of  cen- 

IMrKUrtiK  .  tralized  government  is  not  po- 

An  accompanying  story  told  Htical  or  economic  but  in  the  i 
of  efforts  to  get  the  picture  of  realm  of  ideas,  in  the  matters 
Ned,  mascot  of  Northeastern  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  Profes- 
Police  Station,  which  were  gor  Commager,  Columbia  Uni- 
stalled  by  reference  from  ser-  versity  professor  of  history, 
geant  to  lieutenant  to  captain  gaid. 

who  never  responded.  . 

At  a  conference  of  ranking  ,  Wartime  classifications  of  in- 
police  officials  and  representa-  formation  have  been  abandoned 
fives  of  newspapers,  radio  and  principle  but  continued  in 
television.  Commissioner  James  Practice,  with  about  30  differ- 
M.  Hepbron  said  “I  think  lot-  ^^^els  now  in  use,  ‘  all  to 
tery  equipment  should  be  photo-  feep  information  from  the  pub- 
graphed.  I  think  it  helps  rather 

than  hinders  us  to  let  the  pub-  “The  press  as  a  whole,”  he 
lie  see  how  the  numbers  people  charged,  “was  remiss  in  not 
operate.”  seeing  the  nature  of  the  prob- 

Policy  Unchanged  in  failing  to  make  clear  the 

danger  to  the  people  and  to  the 
And,  he  said,  the  police  de-  government  and  even  now  in 
partment  was  not  changing  its  ^o  relate  the  fight  for 

earlier  policy  of  allowing  photo-  freedom  to  the  fight  for 

.  ,  freedom  of  the  civil  servant,  of 

Karl  F.  Steinmann,  a  lawyer  ^jje  applicant  for  a  passport,  of 
representing  the  Hearet  Bal^  teacher  and  the  preacher.” 
more  Newe-Poet  asked  why  the 
meeting  was  being  held.  • 

“There  must  have  been  a 
change,  otherwise  we  wouldn’t  Reporter  May  Sh 
be  here,”  Mr.  Steinmann  de-  t  »  j  d 
Glared.  Murder  Kewai 

Joseph  Sherbow,  former  judge  PiTTSB 

of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti-  Joe  Bianco,  staff  r 
more  City,  commented:  “I  can’t  the  Portland  Oregoni 
see  for  the  life  of  me  how  it  of  15  persons  named 
would  affect  an  individual  de-  court  proceedings  hei 
fendant,  or  group,  by  taking  a  position  of  a  $6,r00 
photo.”  the  capture  of  a  kill 

Earlier,  Commissioner  Hep-  •  • 

bron  had  asked  for  an  opinion  ^he  Pennsylvania 
from  the  attorney  general.  Truck  Association  a 

Frank  T.  Gray,  Assistant  At- 
tomey  General,  notified  Chief  I"®*’  the  court 

Inspector  Fred  L.  Ford  that  the  who  may  b^ntitled 
Police  Department  does  not  have  war  s  o  ®  * 

to  allow  photos  and,  in  some  fo^^iction  of  John  W. 
cases,  to  do  so  might  “subject  f.  Pennsylvania  T, 
the  department  to  criticism.”  Phanto"!  ’  murderer 
A  few  days  after  the  confer-  “^‘^“ted  Sept  26. 
ence,  the  Sun  published  a  photo-  Mr.  Bianco  was  w 
graph  of  the  evidence  seized  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa. 
a  raid  which  led  to  the  dispute.  News,  which  disch 
The  rules  on  photographs  ap-  Wable  “confessed” 
parently  have  reverted  to  the  ings  to  a  cell-mate 
earlier  status.  on  another  charge. 
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(A  dvertisement) 


Reporter  May  Share 
In  Murder  Reward 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joe  Bianco,  staff  member  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  is  one 
of  15  persons  named  in  federal 
court  proceedings  here  for  dis¬ 
position  of  a  $6,r00  award  in 
the  capture  of  a  killer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Truck  Association  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Transportation  Lines, 
Inc.,  asked  the  court  to  decide 
who  may  be  entitled  to  the  re¬ 
wards  offered  for  arrest  and 
conviction  of  John  Wesley  Wab¬ 
le,  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 
“phantom”  murderer  who  was 
executed  Sept.  26. 

Mr.  Bianco  was  working  for 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News,  which  disclosed  that 
Wable  “confessed”  the  shoot¬ 
ings  to  a  cell-mate  while  held 
on  another  charge. 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Last  Word  in 
Farm  Machinery 

Curly  Lawson  was  first  in  this  area  to 
use  one  of  those  roadside  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  He’s  sold  milk  and  eggs  in  one 
about  a  year  now,  and  recommends 
them  highly — but  with  reservations. 

Mine's  the  latest  model,"  says 
Curly.  '‘Built-in  refrigeration  unit — 
heater — an  automatic  sign  turner-on 
for  night.  Takes  any  combination  of 
coins — even  gives  change!" 

“However,”  he  warned,  “those  ma¬ 
chines  aren’t  cheap  to  buy  ...  or  op¬ 
erate.  They  run  about  $3500.  If  you’re 
not  on  the  main  highway  like  I  am — 
where  lots  of  city  people  pass — you’d 
better  stick  to  the  old  methods.” 

From  where  I  sit,  you  have  to  ad¬ 
mire  Curly  for  his  pioneering  spirit. 
Of  course,  there's  also  plenty  to  be  said 
for  those  who  tend  to  stick  to  the  old 
proven  methods.  People's  ideas  differ 
on  the  subject — on  any  subject.  Like 
you  may  always  drink  buttermilk  with 
your  meals  .  .  .  while  a  glass  of  beer's 
the  "automatic"  choice  with  me. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


SYNDICATES 


'^Archie^ Moves  to  KF; 
UFS  Deadline  Nears 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


“Archie”  has  a  new  hang¬ 
out. 

The  personable  red-head  has 
switched  from  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  King  Features,  and  as 
a  gesture  of  appreciation  has 
taken  the  artist,  Bob  Montana, 
along  with  him. 

This  intelligence  comes  from 
Ward  Greene,  KF  editor-gen¬ 
eral  manager,  amateur  profes¬ 
sor,  collector  of  even-number 
statistics  and  weekend  rug- 
beater,  who  said  the  new  credit¬ 
line  will  be  affixed  to  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  Jan.  1. 

Bob,  who  supports  his  wife, 
three  children  and  a  model  T 
Ford  on  his  farm  in  Meredith, 
N.H.,  thus  ends  an  association 
that  began  Feb.  4,  1946.  He 
joined  the  Bell  family  then. 

Before  that,  it  was  rough : 
family  trouble,  endless  moving 
around  the  country,  busboy- 
type  jobs,  art  school  at  night. 

The  sun  came  out  a  little  in 
1941  for  Bob  when  a  publishing 
company  took  him  on  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  artist.  Apprentice  in 
this  case  was  a  euphemism  for 
penny-size  pay,  but  still  his  new 
income  was  more'  than  it  had 
been — it  went  up  $1  from  $4 
a  week — and  he  had  a  chance 
to  draw,  even  if  it  was  only 
inking  in  borders. 

When  Archie  stuck  his  fi’eck- 
led  face  out  of  the  drawing 
board.  Bob  got  a  financial  sun¬ 
bath,  of  course.  All  rays  hit 
him,  turning  him  to  a  bright 
red. 

No  telling  what  he  makes 
now.  The  thought  occurred  to 
ask  him,  but  he  was  probably 
out  driving  his  big  tractor 
around  the  farm.  It’s  his  way 
of  relaxing  between  income-tax 
returns. 

UFS  Contest 

Lou  Collins,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  assistant  editor, 
called  in:  “We  would  like  to  re¬ 
mind  the  newspapers  around 
the  country  participating  in  our 
$10,000  cartoon  contest  that  the 
deadline  is  Dec.  1.  UF  wouldn’t 
want  entries  disqualified  be¬ 
cause  of  lateness.” 

Ross  Retires 

Russell  E.  Ross,  artist  for 
“Jane  Arden,”  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  comic  strip, 
has  retired.  Replacing  Mr.  Ross 
is  Jim  Seed,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Coloring  Contest 

NEA  Service  is  once  more 
sponsoring  a  national  Christ¬ 
mas  coloring  contest  as  a  holi¬ 
day  promotion  for  newspapei-s. 

The  contest,  which  features 
four  drawings  of  Walt  Scott’s 
Little  People,  is  for  release 
Nov.  25,  the  day  after  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

The  national  prize  list  is 
headed  by  an  all-expense  paid 
three-day  holiday  in  New  "York 
City,  with  a  guest  appearance 
on  a  TV  show  thrown  in. 

Another  Day 

Mort  Walker’s  “Beetle  Bail¬ 
ey”  was  banned  from  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  Tokyo  the  week  of 
Jan.  7,  1954,  for  spoofing  Army 
brass. 

This  might  have  been  remehi- 
bered  by  some  of  the  generals 
and  GIs  who  last  week  gathered 
to  pay  honor  to  Mr.  Walker  at 
the  Banshees’  annual  luncheon- 
award  ceremony  during  which 
a  “Silver  Lady”  is  handed  out 
to  “the  outstanding  newspaper 
cartoonist  of  1955.” 

Time  has  wrought  a  definite 
change — outside  of  Tokyo  any¬ 
way.  When  Mort  stepped  up 
front  for  the  statue,  the  brass 
was  all  for  him.  They  applauded 
heartily  and  even  presented  the 
artist  with  a  foot-thick  volume 
of  testimonial  letters.  Not  all 
were  from  military  VIPs,  how¬ 
ever.  Other  important  people 
such  as  statesmen,  publishers, 
editors,  and  artists  were  also 
represented  in  the  volume. 

Granny  Rice 

Bell  Syndicate  now  has  avail¬ 
able  a  selection  of  70  of  the 
most  famous  poems  written  by 
the  late  Grantland  Rice.  The 
poetiy  is  taken  from  his  “Final 
Answer  and  Other  Poems,”  and 
the  introduction  is  by  John  Kie- 
ran,  who  says  Granny  “put  his 
soul  in  verse.” 

J.  L.  Hoppes  Dies 

James  L.  (Larrj')  Hoppes,  53, 
superintendent  of  telegraph 
and  purchasing  agent  of  the 
United  Press,  died  unexpectedly 
Nov.  14.  He  suffered  a  coro¬ 
nary  thrombosis  in  1949,  and, 
afterward,  apparently  fully  re¬ 
covered,  He  had  worked  for  UP 
for  28  years. 


ANOTHER  HISTORIC  DAY  for  fhe  hisforic  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  was  observed  when  the  daily  circulation  broke  the  100,000  mark. 
Circulation  Manager  George  F.  Clark  helps  Publisher  John  Reite- 
meyer  use  a  saber  to  cut  into  a  75-pound  cake.  Silk  hat  idea  was 
copied  from  Joseph  Pulitzer's  stunt;  he  gave  one  to  each  employee 
when  the  New  York  World  went  over  100,000. 


Closed  Shop  Voided 

Washington 
El  Diario  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union, 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  cease  requiring  union  mem¬ 
bership  as  a  requisite  to  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  plant  of  El 
Diario  de  Nueva  York.  The 
NLRB  order  directs  that  the 
closed  shop  policy  be  abandoned 
and  that  a  discharged  worker 
be  offered  employment  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  followed  by 
him  before  the  union  inter¬ 
vened. 

Book  Coining  Up 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Eniest  G,  Fischer,  of  the' 
Associated  Press  bureau,  here, 
has  been  informed  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Company  that 
his  book,  “The  Last  Stitch,” 
will  be  published  in  the  Spring. 
The  book  is  comprised  of  an 
“as  told  to”  series  of  anecdotes 
and  experiences  related  to  Mr. 
Fischer  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Crosth- 
wait,  who  was  his  family  doctor 
and  the  obstetrician  at  his 
birth. 


Hall  Appointed 

Claude  H.  Hall  has  been 
promoted  to  sales  manager  of 
Interstate  United  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  national  representative  for 
nearly  a  hundred  Negro  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 


Record  for  Lecture 

Minneapous 
The  second  Gideon  Seymour 
memorial  lecture,  presented  in 
memory  of  the  late  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  drew  a  crowd  of 
8,400  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  Arnold  J.  Toynbee, 
British  historian  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  the  lecturer.  Previ¬ 
ous  attendance  record  at  the 
university  was  about  6,400,  es¬ 
tablished  20  years  ago  when 
the  late  Alexander  Woollcott 
was  speaker. 

• 

Museum  Pieces 

Washington 
Lonesome  Polecat,  Raving 
Dove,  and  the  “$10,000  Green 
Monstroasaurus  egg”  were  ad¬ 
mitted  officially  to  Smithsonian 
Institution  history  this  week, 
and  filed  as  “documents  re¬ 
lated  to  our  history  in  1955.” 
The  newspaper  strips  executed 
by  A1  Capp  covered  the  myth¬ 
ical  attempts  of  Smithsonian 
to  obtain  the  “Monstroasaurus 
egg.” 

• 

Diamond  Anniversary 

Pendleton,  Ore. 
A  Diamond  Anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  East  Oregonian  ob¬ 
served  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  of 
Pendleton  and  the  80th  birthday 
of  the  newspaper.  Six  special 
sections  were  published,  one  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  daily  edition  of 
the  week  of  Oct.  24. 
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04) i  This  Cast  of  “Characters” 
i^/will  win  you  a  Host  of  Readers 


Archie's 


They're  the  stars  of 


the  hit  comic  strip 


DAILY:  4  and  5  columns 

WEEKLY  (in  fuil  color) 
Standard:  half-page,  third-page 
Tabloid:  full-page,  half-page 


by  Bob  Montana 


•  ARCHIE  s  laugh  appeal  is  a  consistent,  everyday  fact.  Reader- 
ship  polls  taken  by  ARCHIE  client  papers  always  find  him  at 
or  near  the  top. 

♦  Fresh,  original  humor  attracts  loyal  readers  to  ARCHIE  from 
I  all  age  groups. 


•  Fast-growing  ARCHIE  has  an  impressive  client  list  of  194  pa¬ 
pers— going  up  fast. 

♦  Teen-age  characters,  situations  and  dialogue  make  ARCHIE 
the  No.  1  comic  strip  among  teen-agers. 

If  you  have  ARCHIE  you  have  the  teen-age  readership 


KINS  kHURES  syndicate 

For  terms,  phone,  wire  or  write  F.  J.  Nicht,  gen.  sales  mgr.,  235  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Speaking  of  Cliches; 
Availabihty  Sets  Price 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
contains  a  round-robin  discus¬ 
sion  of  newsphoto  cliches. 

In  case  this  report  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  favorite  reading 
material,  Frank  Knight,  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  kicks  off  with  the  remark 
that  the  city  editor  of  his  paper 
has  “declared  open  war”  (this, 
friends,  is  a  verbal  cliche,  not 
a  photo  one)  on  certain  type 
pictures. 

Other  editors  then  follow  with 
their  comments;  some  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Knight,  others  quali¬ 
fying  his  criticisms. 

According  to  Mr.  Knight,  his 
city  editor  frowns  on;  “1.  the' 
handshaking  picture;  2.  the 
proclamation-signing  picture;  3. 
the  ground-breaking  picture; 
4.  the  sitting-at-the-desk-look- 
ing-solemn  picture;  and  5.  the 
check-signing  picture,  or  the 
handling-the-check-to-somebody- 
else  picture.” 

The  author  says,  “Like  the 
head-and-shoulder  picture  of  the 
race  horse,  if  you’ve  seen  one, 
you’ve  seen  them  all,”  and  adds: 
“I  would  like  to  report  that  we 
no  longer  publish  any  of  the 
same,  but  I  would  be  lying  if  I 
did.  We  have,  however,  reduced 
the  number  considerably!” 

Canned  pictures,  he  believes, 
are  the  fault  of  newspapers 
and  wire  services  that  are  lax 
about  posing  their  subjects. 
Such  pictures,  he  says,  are  not 


the  fault  of  unimaginative  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors. 

That’s  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Knight’s  complaint.  Following 
are  key  comments  selected  from 
passages  of  fellow  editors  an¬ 
swering  the  (Jazette  executives: 

Richard  Clarke 
Executive  Editor 
New  York  News 
“I  think  we  all  share  Mr. 
Knight’s  dislike  for  the  five 
types  of  pictures  he  lists  as 
being  particularly  objectionable. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  appear  in  these 
shots  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
stand  on  their  heads  or  strike 
a  similarly  unconventional  pose 
while  being  photographed.  Some 
concessions  have  to  be  made  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subjects.” 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer 
Managing  Editor 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
“A  newspaper  in  a  smaller 
community,  for  competitive  or 
other  reasons,  simply  cannot 
ignore  the  cliche  pictures  to 
which  he  refers  ...  He  might 
well  make  the  same  argument 
for  wire-service  reporting  or 
newspaper  editing.  The  cliches 
:ire  not  confined  to  pic¬ 
tures  ...  At  times  too  many 
shots  are  made,  but  why  blame 
the  photographers  if  they  are 
assigned  to  bring  back  a  bagful 
of  negatives  showing  Mr.  Dul¬ 
les  every  time  he  arrives  home 
on  an  airplane?” 


IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  WORN  OUT,  ARER 
MUCH  OFFICE  USE,  WHEN  IT  REACHES 
YOUR  DESK? 

Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of 
E&P  sent  to  your  home  each  week?  It  will  pay 
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Vincent  S.  Jones 
Executive  Eklitor 
Gannett  Newspapers 
“Editors  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  if  their  newspapers  are 
full  of  ‘News  Photo  Cliches.’  In 
striving  for  informality,  we  may 
be  overlooking  the  basic  purpose 
of  most  newspaper  pictures:  To 
show  what  the  man  looks  like, 
just  as  the  average  story  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  tell  what  the  man  said 
or  did  ....  Some  of  you  have 
seen  the  rather  bitter  fruit  of 
Ed  Stein’s  efforts  to  do  a  ‘dif¬ 
ferent’  job  for  INP  clients.  The 
results  indicate — to  paraphrase 
the  slogan  of  Mike  Gorman’s 
favorite  brand  of  horseless  car¬ 
riage — that  ‘when  better  pic¬ 
tures  are  taken,  editors  will 
throw  them  away.’  Given  a 
choice  of  an  ima^native  pic¬ 
ture  .nnd  a  routine  shot,  editors 
stay  in  their  rut.” 

Kenneth  D.  Tooill 
Executive  Editor 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Times 
“Here  are  the  only  sugges¬ 
tions  I  can  come  up  with,  and 
I  offer  them  for  what  they  are 
worth:  If  you  don’t  have  a  city 
or  picture  editor  with  imagi¬ 
nation,  get  one;  fire  all  photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  once  needed 
a  job  and  hire  genuine  artists 
with  fine  appreciation  of  picture 
composition,  drama,  pathos  and 
humor;  when  you  get  a  good 
picture  on  your  desk,  toss  out 
two  poor  ones  and  blow  the 
good  one  up  so  it  can  be  seen 
in  all  its  wonderful  detail;  and 
fire  any  photographer  of  the 
posed,  or  shoot-’em-at-sunrise, 
school.  I  think  if  any  editor  will 
follow  this  simple  set  of  rules, 
he  will  find  great  improvement 
in  his  photo  coverages. 

E.  C.  Hoyt 
Managing  Editor 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
“The  picture  service  people 
are  the  worst  offenders.  They 
wouldn’t  think  of  making  a  shot 
of  a  baseball  player  in  civilian 
clothes  without  shoving  a  bat 
or  a  mitt  in  his  hands.  A  foot¬ 
ball  coach  and  his  kids,  in  a 
living  room  scene,  are  forced  to 
line  up  as  if  they  were  running 
signals.  They  look  ridiculous 
and  so  do  the  papers  which 
use  such  stuff.” 

Jane  A.  Stretch 
Editor 

I  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
I  “I  think  that  Mr.  Knight’s 
I  statement  that  he  has  ordered 
I  photographers  to  shoot  first  and 
I  start  talking  afterwards  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  of  dubious  merit. 
I  should  think  they  could  get 
I  some  interesting  backs  and 
I  spread-out  pictures.” 


Mazzulla  Reports 

This  is  from  Fred  M.  Mazzol- 
la,  the  Denver  lawryer  and  pho¬ 
tographer  who  made  the  first 
picture  of  President  Eisenhower 
after  he  was  stricken.  The  tele¬ 
photo  shot  showed  Ike  waving 
from  the  sun  deck  of  Fitzsim- 
ons  Army  Hospital  (E&P,  Oct 
22,  page  61). 

“I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  picture 
was  well  worth  $5,000  when  it 
was  unavailable,  but  after  it 
was  made  available  it  was  worth 
about  $300;  $100  of  which  has 
been  paid,  and  the  balance  of 
$200  has  been  promised. 

“Leitz  was  much  more  gen¬ 
erous.  They  forwarded  to  me 
from  New  York  a  new  M-3 
Leica  writh  lens  and  case. 

“You  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  picture  was  taken 
at  a  distance  of  750  feet.  The 
exposure  on  Plus-X  film  was 
1/500  at  f.ll  with  normal  de¬ 
velopment  in  microdal.  The 
camera  was  an  M-3  Leica  with 
400  mm.  telyt  lens.” 

Free  Lance  Winner 
A  free  lance  photographer  in 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  won  the  “best 
of  show”  award  in  the  Virginia 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  competition. 

Forrest  Patton  also  won  the 
best  spot  news  award  for  his 
photograph  of  an  expectant 
mother  tending  her  three  chil¬ 
dren  outside  her  burning  home. 
The  photo  appeared  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispateh. 

The  feature  class  award  went 
to  George  Smith,  Lynchburg 
News  and  Daily  Advance,  for 
a  picture  of  a  small,  unclothed 
girl  being  led  home  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor. 

Other  winners  were:  Series, 
Betty  Masters,  of  Roanoke; 
Sports,  Betty  Maste'rs;  Best 
t^hnique,  Aubrey  Shaw,  of 
Blacksburg,  and  picture  series. 
George  Smith. 

J\o  Circus 

A  Minnesota  county  judge 
who  permitted  limited  picture¬ 
taking  at  a  recent  murder  trial 
has  said  that  his  action  did  not 
impair  the  conduct  of  the  trial. 

Judge  Leslie  Anderson  de¬ 
scribed  the  experiment  as 
“highly  successful,”  adding,  “1 
don’t  feel  that  it  took  anything 
away  from  the  dig^nity  of  the 
court.  The  important  thing  was 
that  everyone  leaned  over  back¬ 
wards  so  as  not  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cus  of  the  case.” 

Photographers  and  TV  camera¬ 
men  were  permitted  to  take 
pictures  immediately  before  the 
start  of  daily  sessions,  during 
the  noon  period  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  adjournment. 
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COMING  SOON 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WANT  TO  REACH 
IMPORTANT  BUYERS  OF  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  .  .  . 


FOR  EQUIPMENT  ADVERTISERS,  SYNDICATES, 
OTHER  SERVICES  SELLING  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


Year  after  year,  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
depend  more  and  more  on  the  365-day  usefulness 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book.  The  only 
publication  of  its  kind,  it  provides  them  with  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  day  in,  day  out — information  they 
refer  to  constantly  and  can’t  get  anywhere  else! 

Two  heavy-trafiBc  sections  of  the  Year  Book  are 
ideal  spots  for  the  story  of  your  newspaper — the 
Personnel  Section,  and  the  Special  Data  for  Buyers 
of  Newspaper  Space  section — the  latter  developed  in 
the  1954  Year  Book  as  the  result  of  a  survey  of  the 
Media  Buyers  Association  of  New  York. 

Why  not  plan  to  tell  your  story  in  both  of  these 
sections  of  the  1956  Year  Book?  But  by  all  means, 
be  sure  you’ve  told  your  newspaper  or  market  story 
in  at  least  one  place  to  the  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
who  call  the  Year  Book,  “the  Encyclopedia  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry.’’ 

I#ai7  your  npnve  reservation  today! 


If  you  have  a  product  or  service  to  sell  to  any  news¬ 
paper  department,  to  the  managing  editor,  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager  or  mechanical  superintendent,  the 
business  office — you  can  be  sure  your  advertisement 
in  the  1956  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book  will  be 
seen  by  the  right  people — and  often! 

Newspaper  executives  in  all  departments  make  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  the  “Red  Book”  all  through  the 
year.  You’ll  see  a  well-thumbed  copy  in  almost  every 
newspaper  department. 

You’ll  find  it  constantly  used  by  department  heads, 
looking  for  information  on  syndicates  and  news  and 
feature  services.  And  you’ll  find  it  used  throughout 
the  year  by  top  newspapermen  who  buy  everything 
from  presses  to  comic  strips,  type  faces  to  picture 
services. 

Your  advertisement  in  the  1956  Year  Book, — 
directed  to  key  executives  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
works  for  you.  sells  for  you.  every  day  of  the  year. 

Mail  your  space  reservation  today! 
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Guild  Gives 
Top  Award  to 
Jack  Donahue 

Houston,  Tex. 

A  newsman  who  braved 
death  threats  and  smashed 
down  an  iron  curtain  of  “no 
comments”  to  expose  one  of  the 
hottest  political  scandals  in 
Texas  history  won  the  Houston 
Newspaper  Guild’s  annual  dis¬ 
tinguished  sei-vice  award. 

He  is  Jack  C.  Donahue,  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  Press. 

With  the  honor  went  a  $150 
check,  a  gold  stick  of  type  and 
a  testimonial  dinner  attended 
by  more  than  300  newspaper 
workers  and  Houston  civic 
leaders. 

Mr.  Donahue  received  the 
award  for  uncovering  the  story 
behind  the  political  intrigue 
and  corruption  in  Duval  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  showed  in  a  series  of 
articles  how  a  political  boss 
held  the  predominantly  Mexi¬ 
can-populated  county  in  a  stern 
grip  of  dictatorship. 

The  Press  gave  the  stories 
top  play  and  opened  the  door 
for  the  Texas  attorney  gen¬ 
eral’s  office  to  file  criminal 
cases  against  Duval  officials. 

Mr.  Donahue’s  journalistic 
achievements  didn’t  stop  with 
the  Duval  exposes  of  1954.  Last 
February  he  saved  an  innocent 
man  from  going  to  prison  for  a 
San  Angelo  bomb  murder.  He 
removed  suspicion  from  the 
man  and  helped  lead  police  to 
another  person  now  under  in¬ 
dictment. 

2  Other  Awards 

The  Guild  cited  two  other 
Houston  newsmen  for  excep¬ 
tional  reporting  of  major 
stories.  Tom  Martin,  Houston 
Post,  received  a  silver  type 
stick  and  $25  for  articles  con¬ 
cerning  Texas  insurance  frauds, 
and  Norman  Baxter,  Houston 
Chronicle,  was  awarded  a  silver 
stick  and  $25  for  his  dramati¬ 
zation  of  the  plight  of  Texas 
border  citizens  displaced  by  the 
impounded  waters  of  Falcon 
Dam. 

The  Guild  presented  the 
Press  a  scroll  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  excellent  presentation  of 
the  Duval  stories.  George  Car¬ 
mack,  Press  editor,  accepted  the 
scroll  on  behalf  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 

Jack  Foster,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountwin  News,  Denver, 
was  the  dinner’s  principal 
speaker. 

“The  reporter,”  he  said,  “is 
the  rock  of  our  profession.  It  is 


Houston  Guild  President  Ernest 
Bailey,  left,  presents  distinguished 
writing  award  to  Jacic  C.  Dona¬ 
hue,  Houston  Press. 

he  who  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  great  and  poor  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“His  curiosity,  his  tenacity, 
his  digging  beneath  the  surface, 
his  devotion  to  accuracy,  his 
ability  to  capture  the  story  of 
events  in  brief  and  vivid  lan¬ 
guage — these  qualities  are  the 
granite  bed  on  which  all  great 
newspapers  must  be  built.” 

Ed  Norton  of  the  Press  was 
program  chairman  and  Ernest 
Bailey,  Guild  president,  pre¬ 
sented  the  awards. 


Teas  Snyder  to  Edit 
Publications  Group 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Tess  Snyder  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor  of 
the  Eddy  County  News  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  special  pub¬ 
lications  department  of  Pio¬ 
neer  Publishing  Company.  Edi- 
tor-pulisher  Marcus  Griffin 
said.  Miss  Snyder  will  super¬ 
vise  the  production  of  New 
Mexico  Law,  Colorado  Law, 
Wyoming  Law,  Colorado  Fire¬ 
man  and  New  Mexico  State  Re¬ 
cord.  Her  former  position  on 
the  Eddy  County  News  has 
been  filled  by  Mrs.  Mable 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  Hominy 
(Okla.)  News. 

• 

Scan-A-Graver  Use 
In  France  Arranged 

An  agreement,  through  which 
the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  en¬ 
graving  machine,  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  France  by  Mincel  et 
Cie,  developers  of  the  Luxo- 
graphe  engraver,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  J.  A.  V. 
Hyatt,  general  manager  of 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Inc.  and  Jean  Mincel,  head  of 
the  French  fiim. 

The  Scan-A-Graver  will  be 
marketed  in  France  under  the 
name  “Scan-A-Graver  Luxo- 
graphe.”  Technological  advances 
made  by  either  firm  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  as  improvements  and 
modifications  in  the  Scan-A- 
Graver. 


Chi.NewsFood 
Editor  Wins 
Lifeline  Award 

A  Chicago  newspaperwoman 
and  an  Indiana  radiowoman  this 
week  were  named  winners  of  a 
nationwide  “Lifeline  of  America 
Trophy  Competition”  sponsored 
by  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America. 

Miss  Isabel  Du  Bois,  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News,  and  Miss  Erma  McCord 
women’s  editor  of  Radio  Station 
WHBU  at  Anderson,  Indiana, 
the  winners,  were  awarded  ster¬ 
ling  silver  replicas  of  the  famed 
London  Bowl  by  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  of  the  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers  organization,  in  cere¬ 
monies  in  New  York. 

Miss  Du  Bois  and  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cord  were  cited  by  Mr.  Willis 
for  excellence  in  telling  the 
story  of  America’s  food  lifeline, 
the  chain  of  essential  processes 
and  services,  according  to  Mr. 
Willis,  that  stretches  from  the 
farm  field  to  the  family  table. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News,  and  John  R.  Atkin¬ 
son,  .station  manager  at  WHBU 
in  Anderson,  were  given  bronze 
citations  for  management’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  presenting  the  win¬ 
ning  editors’  material  to  the 
public. 

Six  other  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  women  received  Certificates 
of  Honor  in  the  Lifeline  of 
America  Trophy  Competition  at 
the  G.M.A.  meeting: 

They  were  Mrs.  Maurine  M. 
Kelley,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Jntelligencer ;  Mrs.  Bertha  Coch¬ 
ran  Hahn,  Miorni  (Fla.)  Daily 
News;  Mrs.  Florence  LaGanke, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press;  Miss 
Martha  Brooks  of  Station  WGY 
at  Schenectady,  New  York;  Mrs. 
June  Hadley  of  Station  WANE 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Miss 
Irene  Lindgren  of  Station 
WFBM  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Gruppo  to  Art  Post  contest  winners  were 

Nelson  Gruppo,  who  planned  (in  over-50,000  class)  :  News— 
the  recent  restyling  of  This  Jerry  Clark,  Wichita  Beacon; 
Week  magazine,  has  joined  its  Features  —  Brooks  Crummett, 
staff  as  art  consultant,  it  is  an-  Kansas  City  Star;  Sports — Ed 
nounced  by  Stewart  Beach,  ex-  Meyer,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
ecutive  editor.  crat;  Portrait  —  Bob  Tensing 

Mr.  Gruppo  served  as  art  di-  Jr.,  Wichita  Eagle. 
rector  of  Yank,  the  Ai-my  ma-  In  under-50,0(t0  class:  News 
gazine,  in  New  York  and  over-  — Bill  Huggins,  Salnna  Journal; 
seas.  Upon  his  release  from  Features — Wilbur  Hess,  Salina 
service,  he  became  art  director  Journal;  Sports — Bill  Snead, 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  Ma-  Lawrence  Journal-World;  Por- 
gazine,  which  he  had  redesigned  trait — Bob  Lafferty,  Maryville 
for  King  Features  Syndicate'.  Forum. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Considering  existing  dead¬ 
lines  and  competition  from  a 
metropolitan  paper,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  pro¬ 
posed  addition  to  his  tubular 
press  or  a  new  2-page-wide 
semi-cylindrical  type  press 
would  handle  his  anticipated  re¬ 
quirements  of  10  years  hence. 
His  present  net  production  from 
his  tubular  press  is  approxi¬ 
mately  16,000  papers  per  hour. 
Even  with  the  addition  of 
double  roll  stand  positions,  it  is 
very  probable  that  an  increase 
in  page  capacity  along  with 
more  ROP  color,  will  result  in 
a  drop  in  his  present  net  pro¬ 
duction.  About  the  maximum 
net  production  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  2-page-wide 
semi-cylindrical  type'  press  is 
28,000  to  30,000  papers  per  hour 
when  running  straight,  or  14,- 
000  to  15,000  papers  per  hour 
on  a  collect  run.  A  4-page-wide 
semi-cylindrical  plate  press  of 
modern  design  would  provide  a 
net  production  of  close  to  40,- 
000  papers  per  hour  when  run¬ 
ning  straight,  or  approximately 
20,000  per  hour  when  running 
collect. 

2-Hour  Production  Time 

The  ultimate  goal  would  be 
to  eliminate  double  runs  on  the 
daily  publication.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  2:00  P.  M. 
press  start  and  a  5:00  P.  M. 
delivery,  along  with  98%  of  the 
product  being  home  delivered 
within  a  limited  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  114  square  miles,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  maximum 
production  time  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  two  hours.  Tubular 
equipment  has  a  maximum  page 
capacity  of  48  pages.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  copies  which 
can  be  produced  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  running  speed  during  a 
two-hour  production  period, 
would  be  close  to  30,000  papers. 
The  large  page  requiretnents 
of  this  publication  would  pro¬ 
bably  require  that  a  2-page¬ 
wide  semi-cylindrical  plate 
press  be  operated  “collect”  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  in 
order  to  produce  the  entire  pub¬ 
lication  without  making  a 
double  run.  The  2-page-wide 
semi-cylindrical  plate  press  will 
produce  a  maximum  product  of 
64  pages  when  running  collect. 
With  a  net  production,  when 
running  collect,  approximately 
equal  to  his  present  net  pro¬ 
duction  from  tubular  equipment, 
the  limited  time  available  for 
the  production  of  the  paper 
would  limit  the  circulation  to 


not  more  than  approximately 
28,000  to  30,000  copies  without 
changing  deadlines. 

Present  estimates  would  in¬ 
dicate  10  years,  but  a  revised 
estimate  may  show  that  the 
above  types  of  equipment  would 
be  outgrown  within  an  appreci¬ 
ably  less  period  of  time.  The 
modem  4-page-wide,  semi-cylin¬ 
drical  plate,  high  speed  press 
provides  for  unlimited  future 
expansion.  When  running  col¬ 
lect  it  would  produce  close  to 
40,000  papers  within  the  allot¬ 
ted  two  hours,  or  close  to  80,- 
000  papers  when  operated 
straight  for  the  same  period 
of  time.  Three  units  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  48-page  product  collect, 
and  each  additional  unit  would 
produce  another  16  pages  col¬ 
lect  up  to  a  total  of  96  pages 
or  more. 

Tubular  Advantages 

Manning  requirements  and 
production  costs  will  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 
Under  normal  conditions,  the 
production  costs  of  printing  on 
tubular  equipment  will  be  some¬ 
what  less  than  on  a  2-page¬ 
wide  .semi-cylindrical  plate 
press,  and  the  costs  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
production  costs  on  a  4-page¬ 
wide  semi-cylindrical  plate 
press.  Accordingly,  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  remain  with 
the  tubular  or  2-pagb-wide  press 
as  long  as  it  is  practical  to  do 
so,  unless  the  net  cost  of  the 
total  capital  expenditures  of 
adding  to  existing  equipment, 
replacing  with  2-page-wide 
equipment,  and  then  replacing 
with  4-page-wide  equipment 
within  a  comparatively  few 
years,  offset  savings  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs  of  publishing  with 
the  tubular  and  2-pag;e-wide 
press  during  the  interim  period. 

Summing  up  the  above,  it  is 
recommended  that  additional 
page  capacity,  color  facilities, 
etc.  be  added  to  this  publisher’s 
pi-esent  press  providing  other 
plant  facilities  and  the  required 
space  are  available.  By  doing 
so — he  will  be  taking  care  of 
his  present  requirements  and 
will  be  obtaining  additional 
time  to  form  a  better  estimate 
of  the  future  growth  of  the 
publication  and  the  time  by 
which  he  will  require  the  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  provided  only 
by  the  4-page-wide  semi-cylin- 
drical  type  press. 

If  his  existing  press  is  not 
in  good  mechanical  condition  or 
other  plant  facilities  are  limited, 
necessitating  a  new  plant  or  an 
addition  to  his  existing  plant, 
serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  purchase  of  the  2- 
page-wide  semi-cylindrical  type 


press.  Additional  time  would 
thus  be  gained  before'  he  has 
to  make  the  larger  capital  ex¬ 
penditure  of  installing  the  4- 
page-wide  machine.  Of  course, 
if  a  revised  estimate  of  future 
gro'wth  should  show  that  a  2- 
page-wide  press  would  require 
replacement  'within  the  next 
five  or  six  years,  the  4-page- 
wide'  press  should  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

O  Analysis  of  his  page  re- 
quirements  as  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  shows  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  the  original  ten¬ 
tative  proposal,  7  units  of  tubu¬ 
lar  press  plus  color  units  and 
roll  stands  would  still  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  his  present  pro¬ 
duction  schedule.  His  own  anal¬ 
ysis  of  his  needs  very  definite¬ 
ly  proves  that  additional  tubu¬ 
lar  equipment  is  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Single  width  or  2  page  wide' 
presses  would  do  a  better  job 
but  the  publisher  again  recog¬ 
nizes  his  needs  from  a  produc¬ 
tion  standpoint.  He  mentions 
that  additional  press  runs 
would  delay  edition  time'  and 
cause  late  home  delivery.  With 
these  things  already  known  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  sin¬ 
gle  width  semi-cylindrical  press 
is  also  out  of  the  picture. 

We  must  now  consider  the 
one  other  type  of  press  (double¬ 
width  unit  type)  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  required  to  meet 
not  only  today’s  needs  but  must 
look  10  and  possibly  20  years 
ahead. 

The  least  amount  of  press 
equipment  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time  would  be: 

3  or  4 — 4  page  wide  semi 
cylindrical  units,  reversible 
cylinders,  1%  color  deck,  a  pair 
of  folders,  balloon  formers, 
angle-bars  for  each  unit,  under 
floor  leads,  both  directions. 
Consideration  should  be  given 
to  reels  versus  roll  stands.  If 
faster  production  is  required 
in  later  years  under  floor  feed 
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of  the  webs  from  reels  would 
be  an  asset. 

This  amount  of  equipment 
would  meet  just  about  every 
need  that  can  be  foreseen  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Just  a  few  words  about  page 
capacity  on  the'  equipment  as 
suggested : 

up  to  32  pages  straight  —  4 
pgs — 1  color  and  black 
up  to  64  pages  collect  —  8 
pgs — 1  color  and  black 
up  to  48  pages  collect  —  8 
pgs — 3  colors  and  black 
Collect  press  runs  would  take 
take  far  less  time  than  2 
straight  tubular  runs 
Multiple  sections  — 

2-3  or  4  on  straight  runs 
2-3-4-6  or  8  on  collect  runs 
Double  delivery  at  the  folders 
up  to  16  pages  straight  or  32 
pages  collect. 

Tabloid  inserts  can  be  run 
with  regular  paper. 

O  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
questioner  is  ultra-con¬ 
servative  in  considering  press 
requirements  for  the  future. 
Just  suppose  he  could  have  3 
tubular  units  installed  over 
night!  Without  considering  any 
color  he  would  have  been  faced 
with  making  double  runs  on  7 
days  during  June  1955.  What 
could  happen  to  him  in  early 
December  1956  or  early  Decem¬ 
ber  1960? 

At  the  risk  of  being  dubbed 
a  zealous  optimist  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  tubular  equipment 
be  replaced  with  semi-cylindri¬ 
cal  equipment  and  that  it  not  be 
limited  to  two-plate  width. 


FIRST  news  service  covering  all 
phases  of  science 

ONLY  press  association  report¬ 
ing  accurate,  backgrounded 
scientific  news  exclusively 

BACH  staff-writer  is  scientifically 
competent  as  well  as  a  top 
reporter 

Science  Service  releases; 

Day-by-Day  coverage  of  strides 
in  every  major  science. 

Exclusive  800-word  Science 
Feature  story.  New  Machines 
and  Gadgets  column.  Nature 
Ramblings  in  weekly  Feature 
Packet.  Each  illustrated. 

YOUR  HEALTH:  Here's  How! 
Tri-weekly  column  by  Jane 
Stafford.  Covers  develop¬ 
ments  in  medicine,  health 
and  nutrition. 

Filler  service.  Science  Shorts,  42 
sentence-paragraphs.  Mailed 
weekly. 

Authentic,  interesting  copy  rounding 
out  your  complete  news  coverage.  Nomi¬ 
nal  rates.  Trial  of  preferred  servlees. 
samples,  upon  request. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Newsprint 
Mill  Project 
In  Legal  Snarl 

Plans  of  Simpson  Coal  and 
Chemical  Company  to  reactivate 
a  small  Michigan  newsprint 
mill  ran  into  a  legal  snag  this 
week. 

On  the  eVe  of  an  auction  of 
the  mill  at  Cheboygan,  Mich., 
principals  in  the  bankrupt  Pa¬ 
per  Corporation  of  America 
filed  a  reorganization  proceed¬ 
ing,  with  an  offer  to  creditors 
of  a  25%  settlement.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  listed  liabilities  of  $1,- 
157,000  and  assets  of  $1,750,- 
000. 

3  Offers  Posted 

The  sale  of  the  mill  was 
stayed  until  a  court  hearing 
Nov.  22,  but  Bankruptcy  Re¬ 
feree  Irwin  Kurtz  recorded 
three  bids  for  the  property.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  tight  market  for 
newsprint,  he  was  advised  that 
he  could  expect  more  favorable 
offers  now  than  might  be  made 
a  year  hence. 

The  Simpson  firm,  which  is 
branching  out  into  pulp  and  pa¬ 
per  products,  made  this  bid:  A 
one-year  lease  at  $2,000  a 
month  rental  and  an  additional 
$5  a  ton  royalty  on  production 
in  excess  of  400  tons  in  any 
month;  maximum  of  $60,0^10  a 
year;  payment  of  back  taxes; 
an  option  to  buy  for  $400,000, 
less  rental  payments.  As  an 
amendment,  the  company  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  $150,CO0  in  ref- 
pairs,  etc. 

Container  Corporation  of 
America  also  offered  to  take 
the  mill  on  a  leasing  arange- 
ment  at  $6  per  ton,  with  $.3,000 
minimum  monthly,  and  an  op¬ 
tion,  after  one  year,  to  buy  out¬ 
right  for  $600,000,  rental  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $6,000  being  applicable 
to  the  purchase  price. 

Referee  Kurtz  expressed  the 
most  interest  in  an  all-cash 
offer  of  $600,000  made  by 
Sharmin  Paper  MMls  of  G»'een 
Bay,  Wis.,  primarily  a  tissue 
manufacturer.  He  declined  to 
entertain  a  cash  bid  from  a 
fourth  competitor  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  acquiring  the  ma¬ 
chinery  only. 

Mill  for  Southeast 

A  Simpson  representative 
told  E  &  P  that  a  paper-making 
machine  had  already  been 
bought  and  it  was  planned  to 
install  it  at  Chebov'^an.  The 
mill  there  made  newsprint  on 
a  marginal  basis  until  about 
three  years  ago.  Simpson’s 


ASK  ME  ANOTHERl — Lt.  Col.  Charles  F.  Ryan  handles  a  question- 
and-answer  period  with  reporters  who  visited  Fort  Knox  to  view  the 
Army's  "beardless  wonder"  program — 1 7- 1 8-year-old  six-month  soldiers. 
To  the  right  are  Ruth  Boone,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post;  Pat  Burns, 
New  York  Times;  and  Nat  L.  Kline,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 


plans  called  for  production  of 
70  tons  daily  as  long  as  the 
market  remained  favorable  — 
in  excess  of  $18  a  ton. 

If  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
the  Michigan  mill,  Simpson  may 
go  ahead  with  plans  for  a  news- 
print-kraft  convertible  project 
in  the  Southeast. 

Referee  Kurtz  postponed  de¬ 
cision  until  Nov.  25. 

• 

Paper  Shipment 
7  Weeks  Late 

Anadarko,  Okla. 

A  critical  newsprint  supply 
was  reported  Nov.  3  by  the 
Anadarko  Daily  News.  The 
Canadian  supplier  of  paper 
notified  the'  News  that  a  ship¬ 
ment  scheduled  to  leave  Oct.  20 
had  been  delayed  until  Dec.  13. 

A  paper  mill  representative 
informed  the  News  the  shortage 
is  nationwide  and  not  restricted 
to  this  area. 

“Our  inventory  is  much  more 
critical  now  than  in  World  War 
II,”  Wallace  Kidd,  News  editor, 
said.  “We’ve  been  tightening  up 
on  use  of  print  several  months. 
Now  we’re  having  to  look  for 
another  solution.” 

News  advertisers  are  being 
notified  that  leeway  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  schedule  dates  to  as¬ 
sure  publication  of  ads. 

• 

New  Numbers  Game 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Dallas  News  has  changed 
the  method  of  folioing  its  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  pages.  They 
are  now  identified  as  “First 
Classified  Page,”  “Second  Clas¬ 
sified  Page,”  etc.,  rather  than 
by  number.  When  late  changes 
in  the  size  of  the  paper  are 
necessary  because  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  amount  of  classified,  the 
pages  can  be  shifted  backward 
or  forward  without  being  made 
over  merely  to  change  the  page 
number. 


George  F.  Milton; 
Editor  and  Author 

Washington 

George  Fort  Milton,  60,  who 
had  a  notable  career  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  government  service, 
died  Nov.  11  in  a  Washington 
hospital. 

In  1916  he  left  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  became  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  Washington 
Herald;  three  years  later  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News, 
and  from  1924  to  1939  was 
president  and  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Then  he  became  an  edi- 
toiial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  switching  to  the 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
for  five  years. 

Mr.  Milton  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1937  as  an  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
Later  government  service  was 
as  consultant  to  the'  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  the 
Ti-easury  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

His  books  included  “The  Age 
of  Hate  —  Andrew  Jackson  and 
the  Radicals,”  “The  Eve  of  Con¬ 
flict — Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
the  Needless  War.”  “Conflict: 
The  American  Civil  War,”  and 
“Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Fifth  Column.” 

• 

Augusta  Newspapers 
Declare  Dividend 

Augusta,  Ga. 

A  quarterly  dividend  —  the 
second  since  the  corporation 
was  formed  last  May — has  been 
declared  by  Augusta  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Chronicle  and  Herald. 

The  dividend,  payable  to  all 
stockholders  on  record  as  of 
Oct.  15,  will  be  15  cents  a 
share  on  the  six  percent  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  20  cents  a 
share  on  the  Class  A  common. 


City  Editor  I 
Class  Boasts 
Experience 

Twenty-seven  newspapermen, 
averaging  18  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  will  at+^end  the  American 
Press  Institute’s  tenth  seminar 
for  city  editors,  beginning  Nov. 
28  at  Columbia  University. 

The  members  are  all  either 
city  editors  or  assistants  to  city 
editors.  They  range  in  age 
from  24  to  66  years  (averaging 
38.6);  in  newspaper  experience  i 
from  6  to  50  years;  and  they 
come  from  15  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  Canada. 

Three  of  the  newspapers  have 
never  before  sent  members  of 
their  staffs  to  any  of  the  67 
seminars  which  the  API  has 
conducted  since  1946.  One  of 
the  city  editors  is  the  23rd  man 
to  come  to  the  Institute  from 
his  newspaper;  another  is  the 
18th  from  his  newspaper. 

The  program  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  Stucky,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Institute. 

Members  of  the  seminar: 

Fuank  S.  Adams,  New  York  Timet. 

Robert  S.  Barrett,  Erie  (Pa.)  DaHt 
Timet. 

Clauds  E.  Raskstt,  LewitUm 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 

Joe  E.  Brown,  High  Point  (N.C.) 
Enterpriee. 

William  F.  Chapman,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Prese. 

James  W.  Collins,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Oenlrr. 

Kenneth  L.  Demarsst,  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Paul  Harsha.  Detroit  News. 

Robert  C.  Hedlund,  PainetviUe 
(Ohio)  Telegraph. 

CoiT  Hendley  Jr.,  Waehingtoii 
(D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Herbert  G.  Jackson,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Timet-Uninn. 

Edwin  J.  Lebhsrz,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Newt. 

J.  Richard  MacMullen,  Pawtuekst 
(R.I.)  Times. 

George  Y.  Nehrbas,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Can. 

John  Newman,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

Stephen  M.  O’Keepb,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post. 

John  J.  Pemrnt,  Oregon  Journal, 
Portland. 

W  M,  Pepper  III,  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Daily  Sun. 

Archie  Quinn,  Memphis  (Tcnn.) 
Commercial  A  ppeal. 

Clifford  Rainey,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Thomas  K.  Sanford,  Aritona  Re¬ 
public,  Phoenix. 

Harold  M.  Slater.  St.  Joseph  (Mo.l 
Nrrrs-Press. 

Robert  T.  Smith,  Minneapoht 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

Robert  L.  Tench,  Valley  Daily 
News,  Tarentum.  Pa. 

John  S.  Walters,  Florida  Timet- 
Union,  Jacksonville. 

R.  W.  WlTHER-SPOON,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator. 

Terry  L.  Ziegler.  Grit,  Williamsport. 
Pa. 

• 

Cook  Book  Issued 

The  New  York  News  has 
published  a  new  cook  book,  “500 
Favorite  Recipes,”  based  on  the 
editorial  feature  —  Favorite 
Recipes. 
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Kemsley  Group  Drops 


5  in  Merger, 

By  Bethami  Probst 

London 

Lord  Kemsley’s  empire  of  22 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
has  been  reduced  by  five,  as 
British  newspapers  suffered 
their  severest  casualties  in  20 
years. 

The  70-year-old  Sunday  Chro¬ 
nicle,  of  Manchester,  a  pioneer 
of  popular  Sunday  journalism, 
printed  its  final  issue  last  week¬ 
end.  It  has  been  amalgamated 
with  Kemsley’s  largest  newspa¬ 
per,  the  two-million  circulation 
Empire  News.  The  Chronicle 
sold  830,000  copies. 

Another  Kemsley  paper  in 
Manchester,  the  Daily  Dispatch, 
with  a  circulation  of  467,000,  is 
also  scheduled  to  close,  although 
no  official  announcement  has 
yet  been  made. 

Control  Is  Sold 

Controlling  interest  in  three 
Scottish  newspapers  has  been 
sold  to  the  Daily  Mirror  and 
Sunday  Pictorial  companies, 
publishers  of  Britain’s  largest 
daily  and  second-largest  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

Kemsley  Newspapers,  Ltd.  re¬ 
tain  a  financial  interest  in  the 
tabloid  Daily  Record  (circula¬ 
tion:  345,000),  Glasgow  Eve¬ 
ning  News  (176,000)  and  Sun¬ 
day  Mail  (650,000.) 

The  sales  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  death  and  imminent 
death  of  the  Manchester  pa¬ 
pers  coincide  with  the  Mirror's 
expansion  into  that  area  too, 
since  it  has  just  signed  a  10- 
year  contract  to  print  certain 
editions  of  the  Mirror  and  Pic¬ 
torial  in  Kemsley  House,  Man¬ 
chester. 

The  Mirror’s  Scottish  pur¬ 
chases  represent  its  first  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  Far  North. 

Cecil  Harmsworth  King, 
chairman  of  the  group,  said  the 
three  papers  “will  always  re¬ 
tain  their  distinctive  Scottish 
chaiacter’’,  but  their  politics 
are  expected  to  change  since 
the  Mirror  and  Pic  are  “anti- 
Conservative”  and  generally 
pro-Labor  Party.  The  Kemsley 
papers  are  staunchly  Conserva¬ 
tive. 

Although  C.  B.  Livingstone 
will  remain  on  the  Glasgow  pa¬ 
pers  as  managing  director,  the 
Mirorr  and  Pie  have  sent  their 
own  executives  north  as  edi¬ 
torial  advisors. 

Obituaries  are  bitter.  Lord 


Sales 


Beaverbrook’s  Sunday  Express 
deplored  the  death  of  “these  ...  I 
decent  family  newspapers 
(which)  did  not  peddle  pornog¬ 
raphy  or  pander  to  the  lowest  i 
instincts  of  adolescent  minds.”  I 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  1 
stressing  the  heavy  pressure  of  j 
mass  circulation  papers  on 
fringe  dailies,  warned  that  “the 
fierce  competition  of  the  mass 
circulation  papers  has  probab-  I 
ly  not  yet  worked  itself  out.” 

Mr.  King’s  address  earlier 
this  year  to  Mirror-Pic  stock-  j 
holders  echoes  prophetically,  j 
“Not  all  the  long-establish^  ! 
Sunday  papers  may  survive,”  ] 
he  had  said  in  reference  to  the 
continuing  circulation  war. 

His  group’s  move  into  Man¬ 
chester  printing  is  seen  as  a  di- 
lect  challenge  to  the  reigning 
Sunday  News  of  the  World 
which  now  outdistances  Pie,  7,- 
971,000  to  5,539,000. 

Gains  and  Lo.<<6es 
A  new  survey  on  British 
press  ownership  has  appeared 
with  superb  timeliness.  The  re-  I 
port,  by  Political  and  Economic 
Planning,  pointed  out  that  the 
Daily  Mirror  group  and  two 
other  publishers  account  for 
half  the  total  daily  sales  of 
29,000,000  in  Britain.  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  and  Lord  Bother- 
mere’s  chains  share  the  half¬ 
pie. 

Since  1947,  the  sales  of  Lon¬ 
don  evening  papers  have  de¬ 
clined  by  13.3%.  Circulation  of 
London  morning  papers  rose 
by  4.5%  and  of  the  Sunday  pa-  ! 
pers  by  10%. 

Provincial  evening  papers  in¬ 
creased  by  6.2% ;  provincial 
morning  dailies  dropped  by 
7.5%. 

Of  41  large  towns  with  their  I 
own  dailies,  35  now  have  “local  | 
monopolies”  of  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  compared 
with  nine  such  towns  in  1947, 

The  Kemsley  group’s  monop¬ 
oly  in  the  north  was  rated  one 
of  the  most  extensive. 

It  now  has  five  provincial 
morning  newspapers,  eight  pro¬ 
vincial  evening  dailies  and  four 
Sunday  papers,  three  of  them 
with  national  circulations.  In 
addition,  it  publishes  nine  week¬ 
lies  and  nine  sporting  papers. 

Three  years  ago,  Kemsley 
sold  its  only  London  daily  to 
Lord  Rothermere  and  the  News 
of  the  World.  It  is  now  the 
Daily  Sketch. 


SAFETY 
ENGINEER 
knows 


. . .  that  A.W.  Algrip  Abrasive  Rolled 
Steel  Floor  Plate  guards  against  slipping 
accidents. 

He  knows,  too,  that  neither  oil  nor 
grease  nor  water  can  reduce  the  gripping 
power  of  Algrip’s  deeply  embedded  abra¬ 
sive.  Algrip,  the  only  abrasive  rolled  steel 
floor  plate,  slashes  insurance  costs  .  .  .  and 
— because  it  is  steel— gives  many  years  of 
economical  safety  under  heavy  loads  and 
abuse. 

Algrip— opproyerf  for  safety  by  Under¬ 
writers'  Laboratories. 


A.  W.  ALGRIP 

ABRASIVE  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE 


Company 


Addrean 


City 


/one 


State 


preducFs:  A.  W.  SUPEIc-DIAMONO  RoUad  Stael  Floor  Plot 
—Shoots — Strip—  (Attoy  and  Spociol  Grades) 


Plot  os 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

Conshahockan,  Fa. 

Pleaae  •end  A.  W.  Alobip  Booklet  AL-7 
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Public  Hearing  in  Wall  Street 


Pension  Funds  Oppose 
Delisting  of  2  Stocks 


ished,  he  said,  and  soon  the 
shareholders  will  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  increased  business. 


Spokesmen  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  newspapers 
pleaded  with  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  this 
week  to  consider  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  rights  of  760  employes 
might  be  adversely  affected  if 
stocks  of  Atlas  Tack  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Exchange  Buffet  Res¬ 
taurants,  Inc.,  are  taken  off 
the  Exchange  list. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  Board  of  Governors  con¬ 
ducted  a  public  hearing  on  the 
proposed  delisting  of  Atlas  and 
EB  stocks,  among  others.  Keith 
Funston,  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  explained  that  the  two 
companies  no  longer  met  the 
minimum  requii’ements  for  list¬ 
ing — net  tangible  assets  of  $2,- 
000,000  and  earnings  after 
taxes  in  the  three  previous 
years  of  at  least  $200,000. 


the  shares  of  Atlas  Tack — 74,- 
256 — and  of  Exchange  Buffet — 
172,866 — is  held  in  the  invest¬ 
ment  portfolio  of  the  beneficial 
funds  which  also  own  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  two 
newspaper  corporations. 

For  many  years.  Judge  Gar¬ 
vey  said,  the  Exchange  Buffet 
operation  was  successful  money- 
wise.  Its  stock  has  been  listed 
since  1922.  According  to  Stock 
Exchange  records,  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  shown  losses  of  $547,- 
169  in  the  last  three  years  and 
had  an  aggregate  market  value 
of  $937,500  on  last  Sept.  30. 


Few  Shares  With  Public 


Called  Retroactive  Penalty 

The  delisting  would  be  an  ex 
post  facto  penalty  and  “not  the 
Ameiican  way  to  handle  it,” 
charged  Judge  Arthur  T.  Gar¬ 
vey,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Springfield  Union  and  Spring- 
field  News  Employes’  Benefi¬ 
cial  Funds.  He  argued  that  the 
new  Exchange  standards  were 
not  adopted  until  July  and  the 
two  companies  could  not  now 
be  held  responsible  for  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  the  Exchange 
objects. 

Judge'  Garvey  explained  that 
the  newspaper  funds,  created 
in  1932  by  the  late  Sherman 
Bowles,  publisher,  provide  pen¬ 
sions  for  60  retired  employes 
and  full  coverage  for  700  pre¬ 
sent  employes.  A  maj'ority  of 


Atlas  Tack,  listed  since  1920, 
reported  earnings  of  $17,235  in 
the  six  months  to  June  30,  fol¬ 
lowing  aggregate  loss  of  $387,- 
746  in  thi-ee  preceding  years. 
Approximate  market  value  of 
outstanding  shares  was  given 
as  $1,414,622. 

Only  19,395  shai'es  of  Atlas, 
out  of  98,000,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  In  the  case  of 
Exchange  Buffet,  there  are  695 
minority  shareholders,  with  73,- 
548  shares. 

Abraham  K.  Weber,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  i-estaurant  chain 
and  a  stockholder,  recalled  the 
days  when  Exchange  Buffet 
was  popularly  known  as  “Eatem 
and  Beatem” — it  operates  with 
an  honor  payment  system — and 
ventured  that  some  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  enj'oyed  the 
low-priced  meals  when  times 
weren’t  so  good  as  they  are 
now. 


Would  Probe  Funds 

The  calm  of  the  gilt-edged 
hearing  room  at  11  Wall  Street 
was  ruffled  for  a  moment  when 
Fletcher  Godfrey,  a  minority 
stockholder,  urged  the  delisting 
of  EB  “so  that  other  people 
won’t  get  into  it”  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  employe  bene¬ 
ficial  funds  would  stand  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  his  opinion  they 
are  “tax  gimmicks.” 

Terming  the  newspaper  funds 
“unusual”,  Mr.  Godfrey  re¬ 
ported  that  $250,000  in  demand 
notes  had  been  issued  against 
the  EB  shares  in  the  pension 
trust. 

Mr.  Weber  sought  pennission 
to  cross-examine  Mr.  Godfrey 
“so  as  to  establish  his  motives.” 
The  committee  ruled  out  this 
procedure  and  said  the  matter 
was  not  germane  to  the  inquiry. 
Sidney  R.  Cook  of  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Godfrey  fami¬ 
ly’s  offer  to  buy  the  EB  stock 
held  by  the  funds  had  been 
turned  down. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Board 
will  announce  its  decision  on 
the  delisting  proposal  Dec.  15. 


McCarthy  Wins 
L.  A.  Guild  Post 


Justin  F.  McCarthy  Jr., 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  staff, 
er  who  unsuccessfully  sought 
the  position  of  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  September,  will 
become  the  salaried  administra- 
tive  officer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild  on  Jan.  1. 
In  mail  balloting  for  the  job 
he  won  over  the  incumbent, 
George  Hutchinson,  by  a  vote 
of  297  to  251. 


Eva  Jollos  Fired 


ANG  headquarters  also  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  that  the  nev 
executive  vicepresident,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Farson,  had  fired  Eva 
Jollos  from  the  staff.  A  Guild 
employe  since  1944,  she  had 
been  executive  secretary  of  the 
contracts  committee  since  1951. 
Mr.  Farson’s  action  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  International 
Executive  Board  in  a  closed 
meeting. 

The  collective  bargaining 
duties  handled  by  Miss  Jollos 
have  been  assigned  to  Joseph 
G.  Colangelo,  a  metnber  of  the 
Guild  staff  since  1943. 


A  modernization  program 
costing  $7,000,000  is  nearly  fin- 


WESTERN  DAILY 
$145,000.00 

Exclusive  county  seat  daily  ideally  situated  for 
expansion.  Unusually  well  equipped.  Financing 


available. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
J«mea  W.  Bla^bara 
aifford  Marihall 
Waahinston  Bids. 
BterlinK  S-4$41-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-27SS-C 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
WUliam  T.  Stubblefield 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-SS71-2 


Power  of  Editorial 
Page  Demonstrated 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the 
Record  Newspapers,  believed 
some  of  the  10  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitution  should  be  defeated 
in  the  Nov.  4  election.  To  urge 
defeat  of  some  and  approval  of 
others,  he  believed,  would  con¬ 
fuse  his  readers.  So,  in  a  series 
of  six  editorials,  three  each  in 
the  morning  Troy  Record  and 
the  evening  Times-Record,  he 
recommended  that  his  readers 
vote'  “No”  on  all  amendments. 

The  Record  Newspapers  cir¬ 
culate  mostly  in  Rensselaer 
County,  of  which  Troy  is  the 
seat.  Voters  of  Rensselaer 
County  defeated  all  the  amend- 
me'nts,  by  margins  of  3  to  1  to 
4  to  1. 


Jury  Libeled, 
Penalty  Weighed 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  here  has 
reseiwed  decision  on  the  amount 
of  libel  damage  it  will  award 
eight  members  of  a  murder 
trial  j'ury  against  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  its  publisher, 
editor  and  columnist. 

The  libel  charge  was  brought 
because  of  a  column  published 
during  the  trial. 

“We  are  all  of  the  opinion 
that  the  jury  was  defamed  and 
believe'  that  nominal  damages 
should  be  awarded,”  said  Jus¬ 
tice  C.  H.  O’Halloran.  “But  we 
are  concerned  about  what  con¬ 
stitutes  nominal  damages  in 
these  modern  times.” 


ANG  May  Move 

Headquarters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  will  be 
moved  from  New  York  City  to 
Washington,  next  April  1,  if 
plans  for  leasing  a  floor  in  the 
Philip  Murray  Building  ma¬ 
terialize.  The  guild’s  Executive 
Board  approved  the  change  at 
its  recent  meeting.  The  new 
offices  would  be  in  the  home 
building  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers. 


Guild  Loses,  64-61 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Decision  against  representa¬ 
tion  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Rochester  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union  was  announced  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  this  week.  In  the  final 
tabulation,  the  result  of  rulings 
on  challenged  ballots,  there 
were  61  votes  for  the  guild,  64 
votes  against  it.  The  guild 
represents  editorial  employes  of 
the  two  newspapers. 
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Horn  Named 
Ad  Director 

Los  Angeles 

Sidney  P.  Bartlett,  for  near¬ 
ly  42  years  advertising  director 
of  the  Lob  Angeles  Examiner, 
is  i-etiring  Nov.  19. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Charles  W.  Horn  who 
has  been  classified  advertising 
director  of  the  Examiner  for 
20  years.  The  new  classified  di¬ 
rector  will  be  John  H.  Salm, 
now  assistant  to  Mr.  Horn  and 
a  veteran  of  more  than  20  yoars 
in  the  Examiner’s  classified  de¬ 
partment. 

Franklyn  S.  Payne,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Exami¬ 
ner,  said  Mr.  Bartlett  is  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  staff  of  the  paper 
as  an  advertising  consultant. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  also  served 
as  general  advertising  director 
of  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
Hearst  morning  papers. 

Mr.  Horn  had  previously 
been  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  in  Atlanta,  Seattle,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  and  for  several  years 
was  general  supervisor  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  all  Hearst 
newspapers. 

Gen.  Collins 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

accompany  labor  -  management 
disputes.  Merely  printing  state¬ 
ments  from  both  sides  does  not 
tell  the  reader  what  is  the 
truth,  he  said. 

Dave  Silverman,  Minneapolis 
Star,  said  the  AP  report  could 
be  improved  if  bureau  man¬ 
agers  were  freed  of  some  of 
their  clerical  duties  and  could 
use  more  “city  editorship” — in 
other  words  pursue  the  news 
instead  of  simply  transmitting 
it  from  member  to  member. 

Charles  G.  Murray,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker, 
pointed  out  that  the'  overall  re. 
porting  of  the  members  suffers 
in  proportion  to  the  lack  of 
member  cooperation  wdth  the 
AP. 

The  importance  of  a  com¬ 
petent  copy  desk  in  increasing 
readership  was  stressed  by 
Carl  J.  Nelson  of  Chicago, 
head  of  Publication  Research 
Service.  As  a  result  of  com¬ 
parison  surveys,  he  said 
“sharp  headline  writing”  could 
increase  readership  59  to  100% 
on  a  story. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  the  average 
man  reads  20%  of  the  general 
news  in  a  paper  and  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  16%. 


When  TWA  flew  e  group  of  U.  S.  newsmen  to  Europe  to  inaugurate 
service  with  Super-G  Constellations,  several  representatives  of  the 
Hearst  organization  took  the  occasion  to  get  together  in  Rome. 
Gathered  at  Hostaria  dell'Orso  are:  left  to  right — front,  Frederick 
J.  Walker,  Pacific  Coast  editor  of  King  Features  Syndicate;  Warden 
Woolard,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Westbrook  Pegler,  KFS 
columnist;  Francis  B.  O'Gara,  staff  writer  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Arthur  S.  Hewitt,  Los  Angeles  Herald — Express  political 
writer;  rear,  Michael  Chinigo,  chief  of  INS  in  Rome;  John  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  INP  photographer;  Phyllis 
Battelle,  writer  of  the  INS  column  “Assignment:  America,"  and  James 
McLean,  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 


Horse  Seized 
For  Tax  Claim 

Washington 

Mahan,  the  only  French  horse 
entered  in  the  International  at 
Laurel  last  week,  is  tempor¬ 
arily  being  fed  and  watered  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  steed  having  been  seized  in 
a  tax  claim  against  its  owner, 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  in¬ 
ternational  sportsman  and  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald. 

Mr,  Strassburger’s  entry, 
coming  in  lOth,  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  circuit  to  its  stall 
when  a  revenue  agent  pasted  a 
notice  on  the  door  and  took  the 
colt  under  an  order  of  sale, 
within  10  days,  if  a  tax  lien  is 
not  satisfied.  The  IRS  did  not 
disclose  the  amount  of  lien. 

Mr.  Strassburger  cabled  his 
comment  to  the  Times-Herald. 
The  statement  said,  in  part: 

“There  never  has  been  any 
question  as  to  the  payments  of 
any  sum  under  controversy  as 
a  lien  has  been  filed  on  property 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  value  of 
which  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  claimed.  The  statute 
distinctly  provides  that  only 
property  to  the  value  of  the 
claim  can  be  sold.” 

Furthermore,  he  said,  tax 
agents  are  not  permitted  by 
law  to  divulge  the  amount 
claimed  to  be  due. 

“The  claim  in  question,”  Mr. 
Strassburger  said,  “is  not  for 
taxes  but  for  interest  covering 
a  period  before  the  new  law  of 
1954,  when  interest  could  be 
charged  on  interest  at  an  out¬ 
rageous,  usurious  6  per  cent.” 


Westchester  Group 
Closes  2  Weeklies 

Incorporation  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  services  of  two 
Westchester  weekly  newspapers 
into  the  community  operations 
of  daily  newspapers  long  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  areas  was 
announced  this  w’eek.  The 
Larchmont  Times  and  Harrison 
Citizen-Observer  will  cease  to 
appear  as  separate  publications 
after  next  week. 

The  Larchmont  Times  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  Daily 
Times,  which  has  been  serving 
Larchmont  and  Mamaroneck 
for  30  years.  The  Citizen- 
Observer  will  become  part  of 
the  Daily  Item,  which  has  been 
seiwing  Harrison  as  well  as 
Rye,  Port  Chester  and  Green¬ 
wich  for  more  than  50  years. 

Announcement  of  the  chang^es 
was  made  by  H.  Richmond 
Campbell,  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  Times,  and  Maurice 
A.  Dougherty,  general  manager 
of  the  Item.  Both  daily  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  the  two 
weeklies  they  absorb,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Macy  Westchester 
Group. 

• 

Col.  Dick  Sears  Dies 

Boston 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  W.  Sears, 
veteran  newspaper  and  movie 
news  cameraman,  died  Nov.  11 
at  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  Hospital.  He  was  74  and 
had  been  a  photographer  for 
the  Boston  Traveler,  Boston 
Journal  and  Boston  American. 
He  joined  Pathe  News  in  1927 
after  27  years  as  a  press 
photographer. 


Hazard  Herald 
Receiver  Named 

Hazard,  Ky. 
Circuit  Judge  Courtney  Wells 
has  appointed  a  receiver  for 
liquidation  of  the  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  assets. 

R.  M.  Elam,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hazard  Herald,  was 
ordered  to  advei-tise  the  sale 
by  Dec.  3. 

The  afternoon  newspaper*  will 
continue  to  publish  five  days  a 
week  pending  further  orders  of 
the  court. 

Fred  Bullard,  president  of 
the  company,  said: 

“We  regret  we'  must  follow 
this  action  but  the  Herald  for 
the  last  three  years  has  pub¬ 
lished  under  a  very  severe  fi¬ 
nancial  handicap.  And  the  pre¬ 
sent  management  has  done 
everything  possible  to  get  it 
back  on  its  feet.  We  do  not 
anticipate  any  interrruption  in 
publication  of  the  paper  or  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  plant.” 

Controlling  stock  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  was  purchased  in  1949  by 
the  B.  M.  G,  Broadcasting 
Corp.  Other  officials  are  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Goodlette  and  Charles 
W.  Metcalf. 

The  Herald  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  by  the  late  Bailey  P. 
Wootton  in  1911.  It  has  been  a 
daily  since  1939. 

UP  Appoints  Hales 
As  Division  Manager 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Samuel  D.  Hales,  veteran 
United  Press  reporter,  bureau 
manager,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  and  business  representative, 
has  been  appointed  southwest 
division  manager.  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Divisions  Fred  A.  Mc¬ 
Cabe  has  announced. 

Mr.  Hales  is  moving  from 
Kansas  City,  where  he  has  been 
since  1948,  serving  as  business 
representative.  He  is  a  native 
of  Greenville,  Tex.,  attended 
Baylor  University  and  started 
to  work  for  UP  in  Dallas  in 
1931. 

• 

25th-Year  Party 

Norwich,  Conn. 
The  Bulletin  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  morning  Bulletin, 
and  the  Sunday  Record,  marked 
latter’s  25th  anniversary  with 
a  buffet  party  Nov.  13.  Hosts 
were  co-publishers  Clifford  C. 
Oat  and  Harrison  C.  Noyes 
A  souvenir  edition  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Record,  compiled  by  Ells¬ 
worth  Cramer,  James  V.  Pedace 
and  Myles  E.  Standish,  was 
distributed. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New$paper  Brokera 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 
Knowledge  of  almost  every  newspaper 
field  in  California  counts  when  we 
know  your  specifications.  If  you  want 
a  California  newspaper  let  us  satisfy 
yon. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEXJOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 
Se^ice  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


★★WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  ma^a- 
A-  W.  Stypes  &  Co.. 
626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  6.  Cal. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
^  X®***  Successful  Brokeragre  Rec¬ 

ord.  Courteous,  confidential  personal- 
^  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
opught  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lino  Rales  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504;  2  ®  554: 
1  @  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  (S  954  ;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  <S  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

U 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

UO 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  M.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Neteapaper  Appraiaera 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 


Y. 


Publicationa  For  Sole 


NEW  FTIEE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates.  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


CALIFORNIA 
SUBURBAN  DAILY 

Banking  $198,000,  operating  profit  $40,- 
000,  priced  for  quick  action,  $190,000 
includes  about  $20,000  In  current  as¬ 
sets  over  current  payables.  $110,000 
down.  This  dally  merits  your  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration.  Send  proof  of  finan¬ 
cial  ability  before  any  Information 
given.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  10160  Culver  Blvd.,  CJulver 
City,  (California. 


DAILIES 
CALIFORNIA  $100,000  down. 
MIDWEST  $80,000  down. 
CAI.IFORNTA  $30,000  down. 

EAST  $26,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4968  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  6,  Cal. 


OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Town  near  8,000  population,  priced  far 
below  gross  at  $14,000  with  $6,000 
down,  easy  terms.  Bailey-Krehblel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


UKE  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.  RUN 
A  NEWSPAPER  AT  SAME  'HMET 
We  have  a  five  day  daily  in  one  of 
America’s  beautiful  Eastern  mountain 
areas.  Fine  plant.  For  $26,000  down  It 
can  be  yours. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4968  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

Box  675,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
WEEKLY  AND  COMMERCIAL  SHOP, 
own  modem  building,  over  100  years 
old,  seventy  miles  from  Philadelphia 
town  of  five  thousand  in  Garden  Spot 
of  America  experiencing  large  indus¬ 
trial  expansion,  no  competition.  Aver¬ 
age  gross  all  sources  last  five  years 
$126,000.  Average  net  $30,000.  Large 
backlog  business  for  1966.  Absentee 
owner  in  and  out  of  hospital  must  give 
it  up.  Has  complete  staff  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  unit  in  chain  or  as  investment. 
Experienced  printer  can  increase  net 
to  $40,000  per  year.  Down  payment 
$75,000,  rest  on  terms.  Proof  of  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  must  accompany 
reply  to  Box  4800,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Notional  Advertiaing  Space 


ATTEN-nON  SPACE  BUYERS 
Go  grass  roots  in  SANDERS  Dandy 
Livingston  County  ABC  Three 


Preaa  Engineera 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 

661  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
Phone  (IRegon  6-7760 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPEaALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Vailey  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  (X). 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  ali  types  of 
presses  Oiast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Cfhurch  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9.  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 


Compoalng  Room 


MUL'HFACE  PERFORATOR  —  praeli. 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Optioon  and  6  pt  * 
Regal  magaxines.  $1,600.  Box  4^ 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  GOOD  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES 

CAN  BE  SEEN  in  operation  on  staad; 
TTO  production  at  7  lines  per  minUi 
in  our  plant.  Selling  to  make  wsy 
for  new  Comets.  Each  model  14 
equipped  with  TTS  adapter  keyboaid. 
220V  electric  pot.  4  molds,  3  maga¬ 
zine  frames  and  verge  blocks,  fast  dls 
tributor  screw,  auxiliary  magazins. 
Serial  #23918  with  one  main  magazlai, 
%rial  #27930  with  2  main  magazinn. 
Priced  $2,000  each,  our  plant.  Normas 
L.  Thurston,  General  Manager.  Shelby, 
ville  (Indiana)  News. 


MODEL  G  4-4  INTERTYPE.  #20$<ll 
6  molds,  quadder,  Mohr  saw,  gas  pot, 
AC  motor,  8  extra  magazines.  R.  1. 
Sylte,  66U  N.  Talman,  Chicago  4S. 
Illinois. 


Newaprlnt 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists ; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26—31  St..  Long  Island  City  6.  N.Y. 
STiilwell  6-0098-0099 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURI.INGTON 
PULP  A  PAPER  OORP. 

150  E.  35  St..  NYC  MU  6-6446 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  reiiair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoaing  Room 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Llno- 
type-Intertyrm  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  C^., 
2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14.  III. 


THINKING  OF  SELUNGT 
If  so,  Mr.  Publisher,  you  will  enjoy 
our  booklet  “SALE  HOI”  16  pages  of 
helpful  information  and  frank  com¬ 
ment.  Write  for  your  copy  to  The  DIAL 
Agency  .  .  .  “the  newspaper  Man’s 
Newspaper  Broker”  .  .  .  640  W.  Wil¬ 
lis,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  TEmpIe  1-0903. 


LINOTYPE  model  8  TELETYPE- 
SE’TTER  $3,000.  Without  typesetter 
$2,850. 

MODEL  8  electric  pot  $2,300 
MODEL  18  four  molds  $1,600 
MODEL  14  rebuilt  $3,600 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  NYC.  NY  MU.  6-6944 

ALI,  Roll  sizes.  Standard  White.  D«. 
to  June  shipments.  Bunge  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per.  46  W.  46  St  NY  JU  2-4830. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  K 
lb ;  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper.  556  West¬ 
chester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  6-6022. 


Preaa  Room 


Publicationa  For  Leaae 


OHIO  semi-weekly  operation,  county 
seat.  For  experienced  advertising  man 
and/or  editor  and/or  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  Could  also  be  excellent 
for  civic-minded,  ambitious,  energetic 
pair.  Box  4826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Buaineaa  Opportunitiea 


AD  AGENCY  executive  will  buy  in¬ 
terest  In  big  weekly,  small  daily. 
Southeast  preferred.  Box  4730,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WE’RE  TTIE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World — there  must  be  a  reason — 
$76.60  to  $88.60  each.  FOB  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 


(X)MPLETE  ludlow  unit.  Linotypes, 
and  Intertypes,  in  excellent  condition. 
Lino  and  Intertype  magazines,  new  or 
used.  Excellent  lino  and  ludlow  mats, 
late  faces.  Write  for  price  list.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart,  633  S.  Plymouth 
Ct.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


HOE  UNITS  &  FOLDERS 

Cutoff  22%  A  23 A 
Steel  cylinders.  Roller  Bearings 
Substructure,  Reels  optional 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexingrton  Avenue  New  York  U 

TWO  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press  drives, 
can  be  used  in  parallel.  One  150  H.P. 
AC  motor  press  drive.  Both  complete 
with  control  boards,  chain,  sprockets. 
Gmrge  (3.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

8  Deck  Sinj^le  width — AC  Drive  23^ 
Quarter  Folder — Coraplete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-$6«7 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40,  60,  76. 
and  100  H.P.  A.C.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC,  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  Angle  Bar  8  page  prem. 
now  available  at  Moses  Lake,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Write  for  price  and  details, 
(iimrge  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


UNO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immolate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
rines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Oerry  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


IDEAL  SMALL  PRESS 
12-24  Page  Scott 

•28-9/16"  cutoff.  Complete  with  AC 
chain  drive  and  controls.  Cam  be  in¬ 
spected  in  operation. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-S647 
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machinery  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

single  WIDTH;  22%'  cutoff;  new 
to  HP.  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
U  and  %  folder. 

Can  be  Inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  Belleville.  N.  J. 

BEING  REPLACED  BY 
NEW  HOE  PRINTMASTER 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

no  Park  Ave..  N.  Y.  17  EL  b-KOI 


LUDLOW  w/electric  pot.  2  cabs.  84 
fonts,  12  sticks ;  Intertype  Model  C, 
■er.  #7000  plua :  4  pocket  Sheridan 
Gatherer,  Stitcher  &  Trimmer ;  Verner 
envelope  press;  Intertype  &  Llnotyiw 
mats  (send  for  list).  Apex  Print.nR 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  EP.  210 
Elisabeth  St.,  N.Y.C.  WO  6-0070. 

8-16  PAGE  GOSS 
STRAIGHTLINE 

22-3/4'  cutoff,  2  plate  wide  with  all 
necessary  stereotype  equipment.  All 
drives  are  AC.  Sample  copies  and 
photos  on  request. 

Will  install  and  Kuarantee. 

Can  be  seen  operating. 

UPECO 

420  VALLEYBROOK  AVE. 

LYNDHURST.  N,  J. 


24-PAGE  HOE  with  all  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  except  mat  roller.  Dies  go^ 
work  and  we  have  been  printing  color. 
Price  $10,000  with  $2,500  down,  $100 
month  to  approved  credit.  Spokane 
Valley  Herald,  Box  F,  Opportunity, 
Washington. 


LIMITED  QUANTITY 
FINE  PRESS  UNITS 
PRICED  RIGHT! 

CAN  BE  INSPECTED  AS  COMPLETE 
2.  3.  4.  6  or  6  UNIT  PRESSES: 
22%  inch  cut-off.  Equipped  with  steel 
cylinders,  roller  bearings,  double  fold¬ 
ers,  reels,  tensions  snd  Wood  Auto- 
pakers;  D.C.  Motor  Drives  and  Con¬ 
trols.  Located  in  the  Former  Plant  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


24-Page  SINGLE  PLATE  %  Folder 
GOSS  straightline  Acme  prints  2  to 
24  pages  in  2  page  jumps.  2  plates 
wide,  3  decks  high,  complete  with  ex¬ 
tra  rubber  rollers,  tabloid  trimmer, 
%  A  %  folder,  and  auxiliary  single 
sheet  folder.  Located  in  Midwest,  do¬ 
ing  good  color  work,  can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Complete  stereo.  Motors  A.C. 
Box  4608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•n^RAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESS,  1  to  1  Model.  Will  sell  in¬ 
stalled  your  floor,  complete  all  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  INLAND  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  SUPPLY  CO.  422  West  9th, 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri.” 


_ Stereotype 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
.  for  21%'  cut-off  press.  George  C. 

!  Oxford.  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  80  x  4S.  no  rack  above  the 
foble.  Cylinders  9'  diameter,  5  H.P 
Chain  Drive  Motor,  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  snutll  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 


MACHINERY  an<)  SUPPUES 


Stereotype 


ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  pumps, 
Kemp,  Electric,  gas.  George  C.  te- 
ford.  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho, 


FOR  SALE  —  Complete  used  stereo 
machinery  for  28-^'-^'  thick  plates 
Incltiding  4500#  metal  pot,  Burdett 
Gas  equipment,  double  cooled  Goss 
Box  and  Plate  Finisher  with  water 
station  and  AC  motor.  Also  32  chases 
all  in  good  condition.  Herald,  Austin, 
Minnesota. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  6-8507 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  9.  A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

WANTED !  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  whoB 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works 
828  N.  4tb  St.,  Phila.  8,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
WANTED 

THERE  will  soon  be  a  vacancy 
in  our  organization  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  business  manager. 
Our  plant  is  modern  in  every 
way.  Has  letter  and  offset 
presses.  Main  business  is  maga¬ 
zines,  but  handle  considerable 
job  work.  It’s  a  union  shop  with 
100  employees.  Located  in  col¬ 
lege  town  of  30.000  in  mid¬ 
west.  If  you  are  under  40,  have 
had  experience,  and  can  man¬ 
age  a  plant  of  this  size,  there's 
a  good  opportunity  for  you 
here.  Tell  us  about  yourself 
and  we’ll  arrange  an  inter¬ 
view.  Address  Box  4715,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Thoroughly 
capable  of  organizing,  promoting  and 
running  a  new  daily  newspaper  backed 
by  local  merchants  in  community  of 
35,000.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  ma¬ 
ture  and  interested  in  a  permanent 
opportunity  as  future  is  unlimited.  In¬ 
vestment  welcome  but  not  essential. 
Box  4734,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Artists-Cartoonists 


ARTIST,  talented ;  unnurried ;  willing 
to  travel ;  experienced  in  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  outdoors — to  work  on  established 
comic  strip.  Write  giving  complete 
background,  art  samples  to  Box  4724, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


LIFETIME  OPPORTUNITY! 


We  have  a  department  which  due  to 
rapid  growth  and  development  needs 
experience.  The  experience  we  think 
we  want  might  be  supplied  by  someone 
young  but  with  five  years  experience 
as  a  small  paper  circulator.  Possibly 
a  larger  iwper  City  or  State  Man  who 
has  a  well-round^  experience  could 
ring  the  bell.  You  will  not  be  assistant 
or  City,  State  or  Promotion  Man  to 
start  but  if  you  did  qualify  yourself 
with  application  and  hard  long  hours 
work  and  didn’t  know  too  much  to 
start,  you  might  make  the  grade  in  one 
year.  We  offer  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions,  all  employee  benefits,  plus  $100 
a  week.  Chart  area  4.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  expected  first  letter.  Job  available 
now  or  January  1.  Box  4831,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wantea 
for  position  in  chart  area  1  daily  of 
almost  20.000.  We  want  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  ambitious  New  Englander  who 
would  be  able  to  step  into  the  top 
job  of  a  larger  pai>er  in  our  group 
within  a  couple  of  years.  Box  4824. 
Editor  A  Publisher^ 


DISTRICrr  MANAGER  with  the  abil¬ 
ity,  experience  and  the  ambition  to 
take  over  an  assistant’s  job  in  a  60,- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  operation  Is 
Chart  Area  1.  Please  state  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  and  all  information  help¬ 
ful  to  us  in  making  a  choice.  Bos 
4630,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

aRCULA’nON  MANAGER 
Aggressive  Promoter:  Small  Wisconsin 
daily.  Box  4721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


IF 

you  feel  stifled  in  your  present  post ; 
you  are  available  for  some  moving 
about ;  you  possess  an  open  mind ; 
you  have  management  potential ;  you 
are  mature  enough  to  be  compensated 
by  draw  and  commission ;  you  would 
not  object  to  paying  income  tax  on 
$8-10,000 ;  you  are  ready  to  move 
ahead  NOW ;  and  unlike  the  average 
newspaper  adman,  you  can  SELL  .  .  , 

THEN  you  are  unusual,  and  may  be 
just  the  man  we  are  seeking.  Prove 
it  to  us  in  first  letter.  You  will  join 
the  industry’s  most  potent  and  promis¬ 
ing  team  in  a  permanent  position. 
All  replies  will  be  answered,  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  4800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  CITY  of  40,000  needs  top 
advertising  man.  Must  be  able  to  sell 
and  be  strong  on  copy  and  lay-out. 
Town  demands  good  talent.  Attractive 
salary  plus  comir.ission.  Box  4725,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pj^lisher. _ 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
to  learn  all  phases  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  on  7,800  circulation  daily. 
Phone  or  write  Niles  Daily  Star, 
Niles,  _Mlchigan. _ _ 

NEW  JERSEY  TOP  WEEKLY 

needs  top  salesman  immediately,  top 
salary ;  must  be  good.  Spokesman, 
South  River.  Write-call  Charter  9-3900. 


“OPEJNING  for  man  to  qualify  as 
National  Advertising  Manager  in  im¬ 
portant  southern  city  of  50,000.  Should 
have  both  retail  and  national  experi¬ 
ence.  Evening  and  Sunday,  25,000 
circulation  class,  A  real  opportunity 
for  one  who  only  needs  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.  Salary  open. 

“WRITE  in  complete  detail  and  in 
strict  confidence  to:  Box  4701,  Editor 
and  Publisher.” 


A  TOP  STAFF  JOB  is  available  on 
one  of  the  most  successful,  high  lin¬ 
age,  non-metropolitan  papers  in  the 
West.  The  man  we  want  must  be  a 
creative  salesman.  We  would  like 
someone  who  has  completed  Oiieration 
Step-Up  and  attended  a  Bureau  work¬ 
shop,  Ideal  climate :  high,  dry,  with 
cool  summer  nights  and  moderate 
winters.  A  recreation  area  (no  resort), 
with  skiing,  hunting  and  sport  fishing. 
We  will  pay  $125  plus  incentive  for 
the  right  man  and  he  will  have  ample 
opportunity  for  future  advancement  in 
a  fine,  locally-owned  organization  in 
a  growing  community.  Address  Box 
4809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

"DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  salesman, 
experienced  in  selling,  servicing,  copy 
writing.  $90  week,  plua  liberal  bonus 
system.  Send  full  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Wallace  Miller, 
Advertising  Director,  Dothan  (Ala- 
bama)  Eagle.”  _ 

DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  Immediate  opening  for  young 
experienced  salesman  to  handle  estab¬ 
lished  accounts.  Salary,  incentive 
bonus,  employee  benefits  and  car  al¬ 
lowance.  Opimrtunity  to  advance. 
Write  in  detail  and  in  strict  confidence 
to  Dean  W.  Seniff.  Fort  Wayne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  manager 
for  Spanish  language  daily  with  larg¬ 
est  circulation  in  country.  Should 
know  New  York  foreign  language 
market.  Write  Box  4818,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  giving  all  details  and  salary 

expected. _ 

JOB  OPENING  after  January  1  for 
experienced  energetic  advertising  salea- 
noan  on  large  Florida  weekly  in  com¬ 
petitive  field.  Must  know  layouts,  sales 
and  servicing.  Knowledge  camera,  job 
printing  sales  helpful.  Give  fully  first 
letter  details  experience,  personal  back¬ 
ground.  housing  requirement,  salary 
expectations.  Write  Box  4821,  Elditor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MAN  FOR  Advertising  Manager  in 
Chart  Area  #2.  Must  know  how  to  sell 
constructively :  develop  and  hold  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  like  people  and  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  along.  Must  know  “team 
play”  and  not  be  a  “Iona  woir’.  Must 
like  small  town  life.  Sobriety  and 
integrity  vital.  No  special  edition 
hounds.  Salary  and  Bonus.  Car  neces¬ 
sary.  Personal  interview  a  "must”. 
A  good  place  to  live,  work  and  play. 
Open  around  first  of  year.  Write  Box 
4807,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPER  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  DEPART¬ 
MENT  SALESMAN 

IF  YOU  are  a  young, 
ambitious  qualified  adver¬ 
tizing  man,  looking  for 
the  right  job,  we’d  like  to 
talk  to  you.  We  have  avail¬ 
able  a  position  as  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  on  a  100,000 
circulation  daily  that  will 
give  you  the  finest  experi¬ 
ence  in  almost  all  phases 
of  retail  advertising  and 
merchandise  promotion. 

ITiis  is  a  well  paid  adver¬ 
tising  position  on  a  nation¬ 
ally  known,  progressive, 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  is 
one  of  the  South’s  out¬ 
standing  newspapers.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  opportunity. 

J.  R.  WILUAMSON 
BUS.  MGR.  A  ADV.  DIR. 

ARKANSAS  GAZETTE 
UTTLE  ROCK.  ARKANSAS 


POSITIONS  available  on  Pennsylvania 
papers  for  classified  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  Send  application 
to  PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harris- 

burg,  Penna. _ 

”TO  THE  retail  advertising  salesman 
who  has  had  several  years  experience, 
is  energetic  and  enthusiastic  and  is 
looking  for  a  larger  opportunity — we 
believe  he  will  find  that  with  us.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  in  the  Middle  West.  Elxcel- 
lent  working  conditions,  pension  plan, 
incentives,  etc.  Send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  including  education,  marital  status, 
age,  etc..  Box  4808,  Elditor  A  Pub- 

lisher.” _ 

VIRGINIA  combination  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  over  60,000  circulation  de¬ 
sires  energetic  advertising  salesman 
with  well-rounded  experience  in  both 
classified  and  retail  preferred.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
very  good  hours.  Progressiva,  growing 
community,  with  bright  prospects  for 
future.Write,  giving  full  iiarticulars  of 
qualifications,  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  availability,  to  Frank 
'Ihieme.  Press  A  Timea-Herald,  New- 

port  News,  Virginia. _ _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY^  ~ 
(2)  Display  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MEN  with  copy  and  layout  exi>erience 
in  one  of  the  South’s  newest,  most 
modern  plants  in  city  of  100.04)0  Chart 
Area  5.  Starting  salary  $100  per  week 
plus  bonus  plan  averaging  in  excess 
of  $100  per  month.  Give  full  details 
and  references  in  first  letter.  Box 
4833,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertising 


YOUNG  MAN  with  experience  capable 
of  heading  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Go<^  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Give  full  details,  references,  present 
salary  in  first  letter.  Herald,  Columbia, 

Tennessee. _ 

WANTED 

WORKING  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  for  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Company,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers.  First- 
class  plant. 

Submit  full  information 
by  letter  to 

Cecil  B.  Highland.  Publisher 
Box  967 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  reporter  for  aggressive 
six  afternoon  daily  serving  growing 
city  with  18,000  city  none  and  more 
than  20  cities  and  towns  in  eight  ad¬ 
jacent  counties.  Wire  or  phone  H.  M. 
Rankin,  Daily  Hfton  Gazette,  Georgia 


EXPEHUENCB®  copy  editor  for  live 
afternoon  newspaper  of  18,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  4618, 
^itor  &  Publisher  giving  full  bio¬ 
graphical  details  and  salary  expected. 


REPORTER  of  liberal  outlook  with 
experience  in  all  phases  of  reporting 
wanted  by  aggressive  liberal,  hard 
hitting  morning  daily  in  community 
of  90,000.  No  hiring  restrictions  of 
any  kind.  Opportunity  consists  of  em¬ 
ployment  on  an  established  newspaper 
with  complete  freedom  to  gather  news. 
Chart  area  2,  replies  treated  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  4606,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER:  photogra¬ 
pher — young,  alert,  experienced  or 
Journalistic  graduate,  wanted  by  mod¬ 
ern  Illinois  afternoon  daily,  13,000 
circulation,  in  growing  prosperous 
community.  liberal  starting  pay,  merit 
raises,  outstanding  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Interview  essential. 
Write  Box  4710,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  complete  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  background,  references. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

AN  OUTSTANDING  NEWS- 
PAPER  looking  for  an  out¬ 
standing  editorial  writer — 
intellectual  but  not  pedantic 
— thoughtful,  penetrating  but 
no  ivory  tower  recluse. 
Should  be  personable  to  fill 
the  important  place  in  the 
community  that  such  profes¬ 
sional  work  entails. 

THIS  is  a  most  attractive  op¬ 
portunity. 

WILL  appreciate  full  details 
on  professional  and  academic 
background,  samples  of  writ¬ 
ing  first  letter.  Will  treat  in 
confidence.  Box  4709,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BEGINNERS:  Young  men  and  women 
for  weeklies,  dailies,  publicity  and 
magazine  Jobs.  Salaries  from  $55  to 
$85.  Send  resumes  and  request  regis¬ 
tration  forms.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL, 
69  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 
KEENE  (N.  H.)  Evening  Sentinel  has 
opening  for  general  assignment  rejKjrt- 
«r  with  some  experience  who  wants  to 
live  permanently  in  small  city  and 
work  on  progressive  paper  in  alert 
community.  Applications  from  young 
married  men  already  in  New  England 
preferred.  Write  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  requirements  to  R.  W. 
Newell,  Managing  Editor. 

FLORIDA~OPENING 
AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  immedi¬ 
ately  two  reporters  who  use  camera. 
Write  fully  experience  and  soonest 
available,  with  clippings.  Box  4719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  reporter  needed  for  11,000 
daily ;  prefer  man  with  two  years 
experience,  but  will  consider  one-year 
men  and  recent  J-grads.  Write  edi¬ 
tor,  Telegraph-Bulletin,  North  Platte. 
Nebraska.  State  all  plus  salary  need 
in  first  letter. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNAUST  to  1 
teach  Journalism  classes  and  write 
press  copy  for  one  year  beginning 
June  1  at  large  eastern  university. 
Most  be  college  graduate.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience  and  list 
of  references.  Box  4708,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

MATURE  EDITORIAL  WRITER  to 
take  charge  one  man  page  evening 
daily,  independent  Republican,  circu¬ 
lation  13,000,  Chart  Area  8.  List 
experience,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  4700,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


ONE  REPORTER-ONE  COPYREAD- 
ER  for  25,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  4728,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-Photographer.  To  cover 
all  beats  Chart  Area  8  small  daily  in 
10,000  population  city.  Opening  after 
first  of  year.  Prefer  community  mind¬ 
'd  man  with  car.  Box  4706,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


“SPORTS  REPORTER,  wire  editor 
for  small  daily.  Prefer  single  man. 
Camera  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Bryan,  Ohio,  Times.” 


ALL-AROUND  NEWS  MAN  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  some  sports  and  desk 
work.  Permanent  position  on  13,500 
circulation  evening  paper.  Experience 
desirable  but  not  necessary.  G<x>d  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Write  full 
details  and  references  to  The  Norfolk 
Daily  News.  Norfolk.  Nebraska. 


"COPYREADER  for  Deep  South  morn¬ 
ing  daily  with  six  man  desk.  Five  day 
week,  benefits.  Experience  preferred 
but  others  not  excluded.  Write,  wire, 
Gerry  Lee,  Assistant  Managing  Editor. 
Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  established 
two-edition  afternoon  daily.  Send  quali¬ 
fications,  pay  expected.  Mail  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Jerry  Moriarity,  Managing 
Editor,  Star  Courier,  Kewanee.  Illinois. 


DO  YOU  DREAM  of  working  on  a 
BIG  newspaper  where  you  know  you’ll 
be  well  paid,  where  you  can  count  on 
moving  ahead  if  you’re  a  person  with 
ideas  who  likes  a  challenge?  If  you’re 
a  bright,  solid  reporter  or  copy  reader 
with  sound  daily  experience,  this  is 
for  you.  Chart  Area  6.  Write  or  wire 
to  Box  4805,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  WTUTER-Reporter.  Desire 
College  graduate  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Chart  Area  1,  25,000-40,000  cir¬ 
culation  bracket.  Must  show  samples 
of  editorials.  Write  Box  4837,  IMitor 
ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  able 
to  swing  on  to  city,  telegraph,  sports 
desk,  on  daily  in  college  community  of 
thirty  thousand.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
4822,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  MAN  with  knowl- 
edge  of  sports  for  10.000  P.M.  chart 
area  six,  prefer  family  man,  write  in 
detaii  including  character  and  business 
references.  Box  4823,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

HAVE  OPENING  on  one  of  our  smaller 
papers  for  experienced  Editor.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Paul 
Morgan  e/o  Texarkana  Gazette,  Tex- 
arkana.  Texas. 

GROWING  California  weekly  near  San 
Francisco  has  opening  aggressive  re¬ 
porter-photographer-editor  who  can  dig 
up  exclusive  news,  features  in  competi¬ 
tive  suburban  field.  List  all  biographi¬ 
cal  details  and  salary  requirements 
first  letter.  Don  C.  Matchan,  Los  Altos 
News,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

LIVE  WIRE  young  reporter  interested 
in  advancing,  once  proven,  on  prize¬ 
winning  daily,  competitive  area,  uni¬ 
versity  community.  Editor,  News-Ga- 
zette.  Champaign,  Illinois. 

NEED  alert  young  reporter  for  gen¬ 
eral  news  beat  on  live  daily  newspaper. 
McCook  Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  Ne- 

braska. _ 

NEW  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  with  na- 
tional  circulation  being  launched  by 
large  Protestant  organization  needs 
assistant  editors,  rewriters,  feature 
writers.  Unusual  opportunities  at  good 
salaries  for  experienced  men.  Send 
detailed  qualifications  and  samples  to: 

1  I.oland  D.  Case.  Magazine  Consultant, 
Route  8,  Box  397,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


HELP  WANTED 


HAVE  immediate  opening  in  Elditorial 
Department  on  daily  paper  of  7,000 
circulation  in  town  of  10,000  both  on 
Sports  desk  and  General  reporting. 
Could  also  use  young  woman  as 
assistant  to  Society.  Box  4827,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  news  reporter.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  full  details  and 
references,  salary  desired,  to  Manager. 

Daily  Dispatch,  Oneida,  N.  Y. _ 

NEWS  MAKEUP  MAN  for  A.M.  daily 
Chart  Area  two.  Need  fast,  alert 
young  man  with  real  enthusiasm  for 
makeup  work.  Prefer  background  of  1 
or  2  years  experience  medium  size 
daily.  Mail  resume  personal  status, 
education,  experience,  3  references.  No 
applicants  over  age  30  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  4882,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  MAN — Join  editor  and  gal 
covering  all  city,  county  news.  Use 
camera.  Direct  sports  with  high  school 
youngster  help.  Desire  only  permanent, 
top  reporter.  Advise  full  information, 
references.  TIMES-GAZE’TTE,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tennessee. 


REPORTER  for  Northwestern,  Ohio 
evening  daily.  Some  camera  experience 
would  be  helpful.  Good  starting  pay 
and  good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  full  details  to  Box  4804,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDI’TOR.  Must  know  makeup, 
write  daily  column,  use  camera.  One 
of  Illinoitr’  finest  small  dailies.  Con¬ 
genial.  young  staff.  Good  opportunities. 
Can  use  aggressive  beginner.  Contact 
City  Editor,  Dixon  (Illinois)  Evening 
Telegraph.  Ph.  2-1111. 


25,000  WEEKLY  needs  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  with  administrative 
ability.  Top  salary  for  right  man. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box  4830, 
^itor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buyl  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  ringle  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  East  48.  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Administrative  and  mechanical  ability. 
T'TS  experience.  Open  shop,  medium 
city  daily.  18  machines.  Chart  area  2. 
Write  Box  4702.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
MACHINIST  WAN’TED— Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  maintenance  of 
high-speed  teletype  equipment  and  In¬ 
tertype  mixers.  Day  shift ;  two  weeks 
vacation  after  one  year,  three  weeks 
after  five  years;  $10,000  group  life 
insurance ;  sick  benefits.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Contact  Norman  Hetherington, 
News-Press  and  Gazette,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Desirable  position  tor  a  good  tnperviaar, 
(TU  member,  with  working  knowlsdgt 
of  ali  departments,  who  can  coordinatt 
and  supervise  composing  room,  stersm 
type  and  press  room  of  growing,  mo^ 
em  midwest  daily,  13,000  circulation  la 
a  city  of  20,000.  Write  full  details  of 
training  and  experience  to  Box  4501, 
^itor  ft  Publisher  and  interview  will 
be  arranged. 


WANTED 

Experienced  working  foreman 
for  first  class  job  shop.  Must 
know  estimates,  prices  and  me¬ 
chanical  end.  Permanent  poai- 
tion.  Give  full  information  by 
letter  to: 

Cecil  B.  Highland 
President, 

CLARKSBURG  (WEST  VIRGINIA) 
PUBLISHING  (XJMPANY 


HIGH  GRADE  assistant  Press  Rooa 
Foreman  for  Metropolitan  paper  la 
middle  west.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Give  complete  details  about  yoursdf, 
experience  and  references  in  your  first 
letter.  All  replies  treated  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE-Pressman  for  16-pagt 
Goss  Press  on  North  Florida’s  lead¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper.  Salary  open. 
Box  4707,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertisin 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PRCIGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  stdvertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  1  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — bsdanee 
$8  per  enrollee  per  week  for  It  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Florida. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing  I 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION  I 

■  _  --  .w.i.—  I.  I  , 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

Saleamen 

salesman  needed  for  hish  qonlitjr 
nndieated  advertieinK  proKrama ;  in 
mnr  own  locality ;  nice  livinq  fuil 
tioM,  top  extra  money  for  part  time: 
kiyh  eom^ieion.  Write  Box  4t20, 
Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Loxan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Adminiatrotive 

ASSISTANT  to  Publisher — Mechanical 
superintendent  10  years,  IB-machine, 
>9,000  daily;  8  years  publishers'  as¬ 
sistant.  Experienced  labor  nCKOtiator ; 
personnel ;  purchasing :  noaintenance ; 
other.  Family  man,  60,  good  health. 
Sound  reason  for  change.  Box  4016, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  adman  of 
recognized  ability,  schooled  in  editor¬ 
ial  responsibilities  and  techniques  as 
well,  is  ready  to  take  charge  of  ad 
department  (or  represent  you  to  news¬ 
paper  management.)  Offers  knowledge 
gained  in  six  years  on  dailies  of  less 
^an  6,000  to  almost  quarter  million 
circulations  in  linage  categories  from 
used  cars  to  department  stores.  Single, 
89  years  old,  own  ear.  Box  4023, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHER 
Eight  years  at  present  job.  Experienced 
weekly  and  daily  oi>eration,  70,000. 
Solid  office  management ;  penny  wise 
on  budget  controls  without  Iwing  pound 
foolish ;  capable  planning,  stimulating 
sales,  supervising  all  departments. 
Trouble  shooter,  but  no  "EfTiciency 
Exijert.”  Hard  worker.  Single,  82,  &- 
cellent  references.  Ready  for  greater 
responsibilities.  Box  4810,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  phases.  Well  known 
in  newspaper  circulation  field.  Never 
unemployed  and  can  famish  best  of 
references.  Ready  to  make  change  for 
personal  reasons.  Box  4621,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

(XRCULATION  man  willing  to  prove 
ability  by  hard  work,  seeks  position 
with  a  future  on  daily  as  assistant 
or  manager.  Fully  experienced  in 
m.e.s.,  agencies,  traffic  and  in  super¬ 
visor  ft  nunager  positions.  Pronaotion 
minded  but  cost  conscious.  Family 
nuin,  age  S3.  Good  references.  Will 
relocate.  Write  Box  4718,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EIGHT  VEAR9  of  Successful  organiz¬ 
ing  and  operation  of  The  Little  Merch¬ 
ant  Plan.  Seeks  position  as  Circulation 
Manager  in  city  under  60, (KM).  Box 
4534,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHEI^-Does  your  circula¬ 
tion  department  need  “new  blood  7” 
Has  circulation  increase  bogged  down 
in  the  face  of  competition  ?  Seasoned, 
competent  circulation  veteran,  with  20 
consecutive  years  of  experience  in  every 
phase  of  circulation  seeks  change  for 
the  first  time.  Prefer  a  comiietitive 
situation  in  the  26,000-76,000  class. 
Married,  family  man,  age  40.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  available  January  1,  1966.  Best 
references.  Box  4816,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
liaher. 


_ Diaplay  Advertiaing 

SPECIAL  editions.  No  pressure.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Samples.  Conunission.  P.O. 
Box  1496,  Denver  1,  Colo. _ 

ADVER-nSING  MANAGER— 10  yean 
Advertising  and  management — have 
best  possible  recommendations — both 
luge  and  small  Dailies  .  .  .  write 
C.  M.  Holden,  Daily  Tribune,  Great 
Band,  Kansas. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY,  CLASSIFIED  management 
or  both  wanted  by  richly  experienced, 
mature  advertising  man.  Size  of  com¬ 
munity  unimportant  If  good  earning 
potential  exists.  Midwest,  west.  Box 
4834,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SALESMAN-manager  6,000  class  week¬ 
ly  desires  connection  with  medium  size 
daily  in  CThart  Area  3.  Three  and  one- 
half  years  varied  exiwrience.  Box  4819, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SUNSHINE  WANTED  I 
TOP  DISPLAY.  7  years  on  present 
staff  of  40-60,000  Daily  and  Sunday 
competitive  paper  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Florida  preferred.  Box  4836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  DISPLAY  MAN 
desires  to  go  west  I  Strong  on  layout, 
copy  and  selling.  Looking  tor  location 
in  Chart  Areas  11  or  12.  Married,  87 
yeara  old.  3  Years  experience  on  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Presently  employed.  Box 
4814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

FEATURE  WRITER. 

feature  page  editor  with  more  than 
two  years  on  large  West  0>ast  sabur- 
ban  afternoon  paper  would  like  to 
relocate  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  which  he  knows  intimately.  Avail¬ 
able  after  November  16.  Box  4036, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  Creative  Writer,  Photograph¬ 
er,  Public  Relations.  Man.  87,  bas  10 
years  experience  with  national  Arm ; 
education  in  journalism.  West  Cosmt 
preference  but  will  relocate  Chicago 
and  west.  Box  4614,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EMPLOYMENT  on  Weekly.  Experi¬ 
enced,  front-back  shop,  editorial.  Boa 

4682.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CHANGE  desired  by  elderly  man  now 
employed.  Desk  work  preferred.  Com¬ 
fortable  place.  Modest  wage.  Box  4614. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  in  industrial, 
trade,  publicity  field  sought  by  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  woman.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  general  news,  features,  all 
beats.  BA  degree.  Box  4610,  Editor 

and  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  29,  three  years  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  general  assignment  spot 
with  good  daily.  Fast,  accurate,  good 
feature  writer.  Missouri  degree,  fam¬ 
ily.  good  references.  Box  4609,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

AIR  FORCTE  EDITOR,  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism,  M.A.  Political  Science,  seeks  west 
coast  assignment  but  will  locate  any¬ 
where  for  right  job.  Background  all 
phases  newspaper  production,  accent 
feature  work.  Discharge  January  28. 
^x  4711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  four  years  ex¬ 
perience  rewrite  and  production  on 
national  technical  magazine,  wants 
to  switch  to  general  magazine.  B.S 
degree.  Go  anywhere.  Box  4720,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  editor  college  paper,  now 
on  Brooklyn  weeklies,  wants  job  with 
future  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 
21,  B.A.,  Good  reporter,  writer,  copy, 
heads,  make-up.  Have  camera,  car. 
Box  4717,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPA¬ 
PERMAN  available.  Editor  two  top 
weeklies  and  good  daily.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Chart  area  1  or  2.  Box  4729, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR 

p.m.  paper 

Box  4705,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRIZE  WINNING  writer  seeks  top 
reporting  job,  city  or  managing  desk 
on  medium,  small  daily.  6H  years. 
Chart  Area  2.  Single,  30.  Veteran. 
Box  4716,  Editor  ft  Wblisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS:  Over  100  best 
public  relations  men  and  women  on 
file.  Give  specifications  and  salaries. 
We’ll  furnish  resumes  of  qualified, 
investigated  personnel.  BIRCH  PER¬ 
SONNEL,  69  E.  Madison  St..  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  III. 

for  November  19,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  sports.  June  graduate 
Willing  to  work  anywhere  in  Chart 
Area  2 — preferably  larger  cities,  but 
would  not  hesitate  to  accept  right  job 
in  small  city.  Good  references.  Cap¬ 
able  sports  feature  or  column  writing. 
I.  Brodsky,  118  Center  St.,  EHlenville. 
New  York. 


THOROUGHLY  qualified  newspaper¬ 
man,  25  years  experience.  Capable  any 
editorial  department  assignment.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  top  morning  daily.  Seeks 
permanent  weatcoast  location.  Box 
4718,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  NOTCH  copyreader,  48.  has  20 
years  exiwrienee.  Available  2  weeks. 
Box  4712,  Iklitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ANY  EUROPEAN  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER  —  EXECUTIVE 
Former  NBC  Bureau  Chief,  1946-66. 
Founder-Publisher,  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American,  1945-51.  Early  forties,  ag¬ 
gressive,  reliable,  capable.  26  years' 
solid  experience  all  phases  news,  in¬ 
cluding  Radio  TV  and  public  relations. 
10  years’  reporting,  organizing,  cover¬ 
age  Italy,  Vatican,  Balkans,  Mid-East. 
Interested  ANY  KIND  assignment  with 
Rome  headquarters  where  own  Press 
Club  olTice  suite  available  at  once. 
Write,  cable, 

JACK  L.  BEGON 

Via  della  Mercede,  64,  Rome,  Italy. 


COPY  DESK  job  on  reputable  metro¬ 
politan  daily  sought  by  recent  returnee 
from  responsible  London  wire  service 
post.  Top  Columbia  J-Grad  and  recent 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholar,  with  varied 
writing-editing  background.  Married, 
36,  Chart  Area  1,  2,  3  or  6.  Box  4828, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXCELLENTLY  BACKGROUNDED  IN 
NEWS-FEATURE  Writing,  thoroughly 
competent  to  handle  any  City  Room 
assignment,  veteran  reporter  wants 
post  now  in  South  or  West.  Publicity 
and  promotions  specialist.  Expert  in 
church,  convention,  school,  fraternal, 
club  teats.  Write  Box  4801,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  WEEKLY  Managing  Editor 
seeks  job  with  future  on  daily.  4 
yeara  Reporter,  Feature  Writer,  Sports 
Editor,  Managing  Editor.  1^  years 
Army  Public  Relations.  Articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  leading  Ea.st  Coast  dailies. 
Married.  23.  B.A.  available  after  Jan. 
1st.  Box  4803,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MAGAZINES — Free-lancing  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  with  17  years’  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  at  33.  seeks  assistant  editor¬ 
ship  responsible  publication.  Know 
grass  roots  test,  ^ming  $7,000.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  4811,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT:  23,  draft 
exempt,  two  years  writing — editorial 
experience.  B.A.,  sum  laude,  English. 
Manuscript  Reader/Critic,  trade  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  Seeks  career  in  trade 
magazines,  book  publishing — anything 
creative.  'Travel  or  relocate.  Box  4839, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  BDITOR  on  small  daily  wants 
reporter-photographer  job.  Vet,  mar- 
ri^,  M.A.  from  M.U.  Please  send 
newspaper  copies.  $86  minimum.  Box 
4817,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PLEASE  CONSIDER  this  petition 

If  your  staff  needs  an  addition. 

I  write  good  copy,  take  pictures  too. 
With  3  yeara  exiwrience  am  I  the  one 
for  you  ? 

I  have  a  J-degree  and  own  my  own  car. 
Been  working  in  the  east. 

But  would  like  to  travel  far. 

I’m  single,  blonde  and  23. 

Do  you  have  a  job  for  me? 

Box  4809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER— age  26 
18  months  big  Metropolitan  Daily 
covering  usual  beats  and  features  seeks 
new  scenery.  Ex-AF  Officer.  University 
and  European  education  Fluent  French, 
good  Spanish.  Wife,  daughter.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  4816,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER.  25,  vet,  journalism  grad, 
8  months  daily  exiwrienoe,  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  4812,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 


SPIT! 


is  a  horrid  word.  But  Sport  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one.  My  pleasant  stories  appear 
in  Sports  Illustrated,  Look,  Coronet, 
Redbook  and  more  than  15  other  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  30  years  old,  married, 
a  good  father — an  Easterner  who  be¬ 
came  sports  editor  of  a  Western  daily. 
10  years  experience.  Desires  lifetime 
future  on  thriving,  feature-minded 
daily.  Holds  top  national  sports  fea¬ 
ture-writing  award.  Marine  Corps  vet¬ 
eran.  Box  4835,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  SCRIBE  LOOKING 
JUST  30.  single,  seeking  staff  position 
in  city  of  100.000  or  up  where  sports 
are  treated  with  coverage  by  pres. 
Easy  style  but  terse.  Solid  all  sports 
background  but  has  worked  city  sida 
Knows  makeup,  wire,  oolumn.  Now 
employed  but  could  be  available  after 
November  26.  Prefer  West  coast,  mid¬ 
west  but  go  anywhere  for  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  Ex-Marine,  ear — all  queries  ans¬ 
wered  promptly.  Box  4838,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER — (College  Education, 
Married,  26,  ear — seeks  opportunity. 
Excellent  knowledge  of  sports.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  1,  2,  6.  Box  4524,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

WIDE  EXPERIENCE  writing,  editing, 
makeup  trade  magazines,  newspapers. 
Journalism  degree,  top  knowledge  na¬ 
tional,  international  affairs,  sports, 
music,  insurance,  Jewish  affairs ;  han¬ 
dle  camera ;  own  car ;  88,  married ; 
seeks  spot  as  reporter,  copy  desk  on 
daily,  (jhart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  Box  4824, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN— 2  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  teats,  sports  editor,  photogra¬ 
pher.  Seeks  relocate  m^ium-large 
daily.  College  grad,  26.  married.  Box 
4826.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  journalism  degree, 
seven  months’  medium  daily  reporting 
and  feature  writing  wants  medium  or 
large  daily  general  assignments,  areas 
1.  2,  3  only.  Assignments  and  loca¬ 
tion  first  concern,  salary  secondary. 
Box  4802,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  with 
West  Coast  medium  daily.  Photo-jonis. 
nalism  graduate,  advance  study  ^r- 
ope.  Eight  months  heavy  experience 
Uniontown,  Pa.  newspapers.  Am  sin¬ 
gle.  26,  veteran.  Have  complete  Speed 
Graphic,  car.  Resume  ft  referencea. 
Jay  H.  Auslander,  Jr.,  1285  E.  Coast 
Hwy.,  Santa  Barbara.  California. 
PHOTOGRAPHER,  22.  veteran,  work 
published  American  ft  Foreign  lan¬ 
guage  dailies.  16  months  experienee 
all  phases  Photography  for  army  news¬ 
paper.  Seek  position  newspaper,  maga- 
zine.  Box  4820,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— 33— 18  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  schooled  in  all  phases  of 
Photography,  desires  position  in  any 
chart  area.  Can  operate  Fairchild  En¬ 
gravers.  Box  4829,  fkiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER— DI¬ 
RECTOR.  11  creative  years  in  pnbUa 
relations,  national  magazine  writinc, 
newspaper  reporting,  editing-prodneing 
publications.  85,  Columbia  J-grad.  Boot 
4638.  Editor  ft  Pnblisber. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Chicago,  Ill. 

A  RECURRING  beef  among  un¬ 
dergraduate  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  has  been  that  they 
do  not  have  complete  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  operation 
of  their  college  publications. 
Therefore,  a  panel  discussion 
was  set  up  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  here  at  the  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel  last  week.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was;  “Can  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Exist  on  the  College 
Campus  ?” 

The  plan  called  for  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  by  a  col¬ 
lege  editor,  a  college  adminis¬ 
trator  and  a  college  publications 
board  chairman.  But  Professor 
Floyd  Arpan,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern, 
who  moderated  the  session  con¬ 
fessed  that  no  student  editor 
could  be  found  who  would  speak 
his  piece.  Apparently  there 
was  a  fear  of  reprisals  by  col¬ 
lege  authorities. 

However,  after  Dr.  Charles 
Allen,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
publications  at  Northwestern, 
and  Chris  Savage,  supervisor  of 
publications  at  the  University 
of  Indiana,  expressed  their 
viewpoints  some  of  the  student 
editors  did  speak  up. 

The  question  almost  became 
academic  when  a  show  of  hands 
revealed  that  only  five  out  of 
more  than  50  campuses  repre¬ 
sented  had  any  sort  of  pre¬ 
censorship  of  college  publica¬ 
tions  by  faculty  members.  Of 
course,  we  can  agree  that  even 
five  instances  are  too  many. 
And  we  agree  with  both  Dr. 
Allen  and  Mr.  Savage  who  were 
opposed  to  this  pre-censorship 
of  copy. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Allen  delivered  what  we 
think  is  one  of  the  calmest 
appraisals  of  this  problem  we 
have  heard.  “There  are  great 
difficulties  in  trying  to  permit 
the  greatest  fre^om  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  consonant  with 
some  degree  of  responsibility. 
The  problem  may  be  among  the 
truly  imponderable  ones  of  uni¬ 
versity  life,”  he  said. 

At  the  root  of  the  problem  is 
the  fact  there  is  too  little  com¬ 
munication  between  student  edi¬ 
tors  and  faculty  advisors.  There 
is  not  the  free  discussion  of 
stories  and  editorials  before 
publication  which  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  on  any  large  newspaper, 
he  explained. 

Every  student  editor  should 
demonstrate  he  recognizes  a 
four-fold  responsibility.  Dr.  Al¬ 
len  said. 


at  Thirty 


Number  one  is  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  college  students  to 
give  them  an  excellent  kind  of 
new8  paper  covering  campus 
news  and  not  just  growling  at 
someone  every  day. 

Number  two  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  university  admin¬ 
istration.  The  problems  of  the 
administration  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  before  publication  of 
stories  and  editorials  about  it. 

Number  three  is  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  people  around  a  uni¬ 
versity  which  it  calls  its 
friends.  Dr.  Allen  mentioned 
this  as  a  critical  problem  par¬ 
ticularly  with  institutions  that 
are  not  supported  by  tax  money. 

Number  four  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  alumni  who  receive 
their  impressions  of  college  ac¬ 
tivity  from  the  campus  paper. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  too 
often  divorced  by  the  student 
editor  from  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  goes  along 
with  it,”  he  said. 

A  fifth  responsibility  which 
Dr.  Allen  didn’t  mention,  is  to 
the  organization  (college  or 
university)  which  provides  the 
forum  for  the  college  editor, 
sometimes  provides  the  press 
and  some  operating  funds. 

Dr.  Allen  thought  student  edi¬ 
tors  have  a  right  to  expect: 

1.  The  board  of  publications  to 
listen  to  students’  reasons  for 
wanting  to  do  certain  things; 

2.  Some  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  from  them;  3.  Access 
to  college  information;  4.  Some 
kind  of  reward  for  a  journalis¬ 
tic  job  well  done  and  no  reward 
for  a  lousy  one. 

On  the  other  hand  a  college 
administration  should  expect 
from  the  editor:  1.  A  greater 
kind  of  journalistic  skill  and 
thinking  “than  we  are  now  get¬ 
ting  —  there  are  some  sound 
and  some  shallow  thinkers;”  2. 
Decent  coverage  of  college  ac¬ 
tivities — “better  than  we  usual¬ 
ly  get.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Savage  believed  that 
faculty  members  should  give 
student  editors  a  feeling  and 
sense  of  responsibilitv  “so  they 
don’t  go  off  half  cocked.”  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  does  not  mean 
free  license,  he  said. 

There  is  a  fear  complex  or 
phobia  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Sav¬ 
age  thought.  College  adminis¬ 
trators  are  afraid  the  young 
people  of  today  are  not  cut 
from  the  same  cloth  as  they 
used  to  be,  that  they  have  no 
rep.sonsibility.  In  tax-supported 
schools  there  is  fear  of  what 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Nov.  26— Olclahoma  Associated  Press  meeting,  Norman,  Okie. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  9 — American  Press  Institute,  seminar  for  City  Edi¬ 
tors,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Dec.  2-3— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  first  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Dec.  2-3 — California  Press  Association,  annual  winter  meeting, 
Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Dec.  10 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  meeting,  Darien, 
Conn. 

Dec.  12-16— American  Press  Institute,  seminar  for  Management 
and  Costs  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-2(^— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Publishers  and 
Editors,  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation). 

Jan.  18-21 — National  Editorial  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 
San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Arizona. 

Jan.  19-21— Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  20-21— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention 
Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

Jan.  22-24 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Jan.  22-25— Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  26-28— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  midwinter  meeting, 
Biltmore  Hotel.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanical 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia 
University,  Now  York. 


student  editors  might  do. 

Students  are  also  afraid  of 
administration  officials  because 
of  their  own  lack  of  experience, 
he  said. 

A  good  city  editor  doesn’t 
start  his  training  in  that  job, 
Mr.  Savage  reminded  the  stu¬ 
dents.  He  works  up  to  it.  But 
on  college  and  university  pub¬ 
lications  there  is  an  attempt  to 
accordion  years  of  experience 
and  knowledge  into  a  few 
months.  It  is  up  to  the  faculty 
advisor  to  fill  in  some  of  this 
background  and  experience. 

Mr.  Savage  didn’t  say  so,  but 
we  gathered  he  meant  to  con¬ 
vey  that  student  editors  need 
the  wisdom  and  advice  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members  in  order  to  ab¬ 
sorb  some  of  that  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  only  comes 
through  years  of  experience. 

Commenting  on  the  fear  com¬ 
plex,  Dr.  Allen  noted  there  is  a 
fear  that  student  editors  are 
not  experienced  enough — “we’ve 
been  burned  by  bad  experi¬ 


ences  that  have  proven  em¬ 
barrassing  and  costly.”  He  said 
he  never  found  a  college  editor 
so  unreasonable  that  he  could¬ 
n’t  be  talked  to — but  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  after  the  fact,  which  is  a 
difficult  and  unrealistic  situa¬ 
tion. 

Both  speakers  noted  a  con¬ 
cern  among  college  officials  be¬ 
cause  campus  publications  are 
frequently  believed  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  administration, 
which  is  hardly  ever  true. 

• 

Double-Truck  Color 
Spread  Sells  28  Homes 

The  first  double-truck  color 
spread  to  run  in  the  Sunday 
Oregonian,  Portland,  Northwest 
Roto  Magazine  appeared  recent¬ 
ly  for  a  real  estate  concern  that 
was  opening  up  a  new  subdivi¬ 
sion. 

In  spite  of  an  all-day  driz¬ 
zle,  the  ad  drew  15,000  to  the 
site  and  sold  28  of  the  $12,700 
to  $31,000  homes  the  first  day. 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  WaeUington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  BuiJJing ...  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1955 


Are  you  paying  too  much  for  headlines? 


The  answer  probably  is  “yes”  unless  you  are  key¬ 
boarding  your  heads. 

For  example,  the  sample  head  and  deck  shown 
below  in  actual  size  were  both  keyboarded  on  the 
new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

Quick  alternation  between  sizes  required  only  a 
touch  on  the  mixing  lever,  and  no  side  magazines 
were  needed  because  the  Rangemaster  sets  through 
normal  36-  and  condensed  48-pt.  from  main  maga¬ 
zines— a  capacity  no  other  mixer  can  match. 


By  keyboarding  heads  and  decks  on  the  same 
machine  you  save  time  and  eliminate  the  slow, 
costly  hand  picking  and  hand  distributing  of  mat¬ 
rices.  You  can  forget  about  underpinning,  too,  as 
Linotype  slugs  are  delivered  ready  for  lock  up! 

The  new  Rangemaster  Model  Linotvpe  pro¬ 
vides  unequalled  type  range  and  efficiency  for  set¬ 
ting  large  heads  and  display. 

Let  it  economize  for  you.  Just  phone  or  write  your 
Linotype  Agency  today  for  complete  details. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

Stt  in  Linot^p€  Caitdonla  and  membtrt  of  tht  Spartan  /omily 


Ag«n  cite  Atlanta,  Bastan,  Chicaga,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada;  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


RANK: 

NEWSPAPER: 

BO 

17th 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (Tab.) 

6,345,056 

18th 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

6,037,135 

21st 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

5,909,873 

24th 

Portland  Oregonian 

5,835,795 

31  St 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 

5,520,447 

32nd 

Indianapolis  Star 

5,502,924 

33rd 

Detroit  Free  Press 

5,423,035 

40th 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

5,070,907 

47th 

San  Diego  Union 

4,756,841 

48th 

New  York  Times 

4,738,489 

50th 

Atlanta  Constitution 

4,692,136 

Rocky  Mountain  News*  DENVER 


Colorado’s  first  newspaper  and  oldest  business  institution— 1859 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiW  YOIIK.WorM-r«/«groin  S  Th*  Sun 
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SANFRANaSCO . N*w< 
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Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
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EVANSVILLE . Proti 

HOUSTON . Proii 

FORT  WORTH . Pnu 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

EL  PASO . Horald-Poit 
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